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Have Youa 
Screen Face? 














OPPORTUNITY 
IS YOURS TO 
CAPITALIZE IT 


Twelve new film stars are about to be discovered. 


PICTURE-PLAY MAGAZINE and FRANK 
POWELL, one of the best producers, and the 
man who discovered Theda Bara and Blanche 
Sweet, are giving a dozen people who have never 
acted before a chance for fame and fortune. The 
pictures in which they appear will be released by 
the Mutual Film Corporation. 


You don’t need beauty—if you have a screen face 
and ambition, you are right in the running to be 
one of the winners—but you can’t be if you 
don’t enter 





Picture-Play Magazine’s 
Screen Opportunity Contest 











COMPLETE DETAILS IN THE 
PICTURE-PLAY NOW ON SALE 





STREET & SMITH, Publishers, NEW YORK __ pircctor General Frank Powell 


Producing Corporation 
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‘o insure Victor quality, always look 


the famous trademark, “His Mas- SS HIS MASTERS VC 

ter’s Voice.’ It is on every Victrola p HIS MASTERS VOICE ““ 

and every Victor Record. It is the ~~ A 

identifying label on all genuine WARY 
Victrolas and Victor Records. 


Every kind of music 
for everybo 


Your kind of music for you! The kind of music you like best! 
Do you prefer to hear magnificent operatic arias, portrayed by 
Caruso or Farrar or Melba? Or are your favorites the charming 
old songs of yesteryear—the ballads so sweetly sung by Gluck and 
McCormack? 
Or it may be that your tastes run 
to instrumental solos—the exquisite 
renditions of Elman or Kreisler or 
Paderewski. Then again, perhaps, 
you would rather hear Sousa’s Band 
play some of his own stirring marches, 
or enjoy Harry Lauder’s inimitable 
witticisms. 
No matter—you can hear them 
all on the Victrola. It is supreme in 
all fields of musical endeavor. It is 
the instrument for every home. 
Hear your favorite music today at any 
Victor dealer’s. He will gladly play any 
music you wish to hear, and demonstrate 
the various styles of the Victor and Victrola 
—$10 to $400. 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Important Notice. All Victor Talking Machines are 

patented and are only licensed, and with right of use Victrola XVII, $250 

with Victor Records only. All Victor Records are pat- Victrola XVII, electric, $300 
ented and are only licensed, and with right of use on Mahogany or oak 

Victor Talking Machines only. Victor Records and 

Victor Machines are scientifically coordinated and synchronized by our special processes of manufate 
ture; and their use, except with each other, is not only unauthorized, but damaging and unsatisfactory. 


“Victrola” is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor Talking Machine Company designating the 
products of this Company only. arning: The use of the word Victrola upon or in the promotion 
or sale of any other Talking Machine or Phonograph prod is misleading and illegal. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





Agents and Help Wanted 


MEN OF IDEAS and inventive 
ability. New list of “Needed Inven- 
tions,” “Patent Buyers,” and “How 
toGetYour Patent and Your Money.” 
Randolph & Co., Dept. 162, Wash., D.C. 








START A BUSINESS OF YOUR 
OWN. Can be handled in spare time. 
Only small investment required, 
Send today for free booklet. Niagara, 
Box 718, Lockport, N. Y. 





RAILROADS Want Men for Traffic 
Inspectors. Big Pay; Promotion; Free 
Transportation; Chance travel over- 
seas. Experience not necessary. 
Ask for free booklet G-15. Frontier 
Prep. School, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Reliable men to handle my 1917 
“Business Guide.” Selis Every- 
where. 60% commission. Outfit free. 
Prof. Nichols, Dept. I, Naperville, Ill. 





WANTED. Men and women to 
qualify for Government positions. 
Several thousand appointments to be 
made next few months. Full in- 
formation about openings, how to 
prepare, etc., free. Write imme- 
diately for booklet C G 23. Earl 
Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 





BE AN AUTOMOBILE EXPERT 
IN SIX WEEKS. Our big book tells 
you how. Rahe's Automobile School, 
622 E. llth Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


Agents and Help Wanted— Continued 


GOVERNMENT positions pay big 
money. Get prepared for “exams” by 
former U.S. Civil Service Examiner, 
Free booklet. Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box Y, Kochester, N. Y. 








Games & Entertainment 





PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches, Mon. 
ologues, Dialogues, Speakers, Min- 
strel Material, Jokes, Recitations, 
Tableaux, Drills, Entertainments, 
Makeup goods. Large catalog free. 
‘Tl. S. Denison & Co., Dept. 19, Chicago. 





Authors 





WANTED—Stories, articles, poems, 
ete. We pay on acceptance. Offers 
submitted. Send Mss. to Cosmos 
Magazine, 1099 Washington, D.C, 





Song Poems 





SONG WRITERS “Key to Suc- 
cess” Sent Free! We compose and 
facilitate free publication or outright 
sale. Submit Poems. Knickerbocker 
Studios, 106 Gaiety Bldg., New York. 





$20 TO $35 PER MONTH extra 
money to any employed person 
without interfering with regular 
work. No selling, no canvassing. 
Positively no investment. Unem- 
ployed need not apply. Address 
. The Silver Mirror Co., Inec., 211 W. 
Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 





Motion Picture Plays 





WE accept scriptsin any form; cor- 
rect Free; sell on Commission. Big 
Rewards! Make Money. Write us, 
Writer’s Service, Box 14,Auburn,N.Y. 





Business Opportunities 


IS HE CRAZY? © The owner ofa 
plantation in Mississippi is giving 
away afew five-acre tracts. The only 
condition is that figs be planted, 
The owner wants enough figs raised 
to supply a canning factory. You 
can secure five acres and an interest 
in the factory by writing Eubank 
Farms Company, 1087 Keystone, 
Pittsburg, Pa. They will plant and 
care for your trees for $6 per month, 
Your profit should be $1,000 per 
year. Some think this man Is crazy 
for giving away such valuable land, 
but there may be method in hig 
madness, 








Patents and Lawyers 





PATENTS—Write for How To Ob 
taina Patent. List of Patent Buyer 
and Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. Sené 
sketch for free opinion as to patent 
ability. Our 4 books sent free upon 
request. Patents advertised free. We 
assist inventors to sell their inven- 
tions. Victor J. Evans & Co., Patent 
Attys., 767 Ninth, Washington, D.C, 





IDEAS WANTED— Manufacturers 
are writing for patents procured 
through me. Three books with list 
hundreds of inventions wanted sent 
free. [help you market your inven 
tion. Advice free. R. B. Owen, 9 
Owen Building, Washington, D. C 





Patents Secured or Fee returned, 
Actual search free. Send sketch. 1917 
Edition, 90-page book free. G. P. Kim- 
mel, 249 Barrister Bldg., Wash., D.C, 


THAT PROTECT 
AND PAY. Advice and_ books 
free. Highest references. Best 
results, Promptness assured. Send 
sketch or model for _ search, 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 
624 F Street, Washingt on, D.C, 





PATENTS 
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2,125,000 READERS 








display. 


We make it possible to reach them at the rate of $6.39 a line in the Classified 
Columns of SMITH’S, POPULAR, AINSLEE’S, PEOPLE'S, PICTURE-PLAY, 
TOP-NOTCH, and DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINES. Space accepted not 
less than four nor more than thirty lines. 
Uniform type, 


except first few words, 


Five average words to the line. 
which may be 
Write for rate card giving separate rates and combination; also closing dates. 


No 
in caps. 
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POCKET EDITIONS 


USEFUL SUBJECTS 10c, EACH 


Sheldon’s Twentieth Century Letter Writer; Sheldon’s 
(iuide to Etiquette; Physical Health Culture; National 
Book; Zingara 
Heart 
Merriwell’s Book of Physical Development. 


Fortune ‘Teller; The Key to 
Talks With the Lovelorn; Frank 


Street & Smith, Publishers, 79-89 Seventh Ave., New York 
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The Ancient Bondage—Novelette 
3 Illustrated by Edmund Frederick 


The Unused Cell—A Strike Agitator 
Spring Term—Short Story . 
Illustrated by E. C. Caswell 
“Should I Let Him Kiss Me?” 
Short Story 
Illustrated by Gordon Grant. 
The Friendly Dog—Short Story . 
Illustrated by Dan Sayre 
Waiting!—Verse 
Fernald & Fernald—Short tei 


Illustrated by George Calhoun Cobh 


Grovsbeck 


Cupid Bridges Broadway—Short Story 
Illustrated by Robert A. Graef. 


The Conciliators—An Essay 
The Spring 


More Pages from Anne’ s Diary 
Illustrated by Laura E, Foster. 


The Gold Rod—Serial . 


Illustrated by Clarence Rowe 


Mr. Anerley’s Mendacities—Short Story 


Il.—The Honorable Roy Carteret. 
Illustrated by Dan Sayre Groesbeck. 

A Love Song—Verse . 

Stay-at-Home Culture , : 
IV.—On Playing the Piano. 

The Eternal Surrender—Short Story 
Illustrated by E. A. Furman. 

A Fable . ? 

A Current Event—Short om 


Illustrated by V. Sandberg 


Dyspeptic Disorders 
Illustrated with Vhotogr: aphs. 
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WANT 
on CREDIT 


One Customer Writes ¢ <1 sve bed my watch jon 


today and our watch 
inspector says its the best time keeper o1 ty road. Please find enclosed 
my last monthly payment of $1.00."* We neve’ Leap meng nth. such letters 
on file from satisfied customers, who have boug 


30 Days Trial Expr ress Paid 


You take no chances with me. I am ‘**Square Deal’’ Eites and I vost 
the people. That is why I am doing the acuah eed it Watch, Di 
mond snd Jewelry business in the world. 


Watches Guaranteed for 25 Years 


i Smash the 'Terms 


EFERENCES DEMANDED 

is No i surely suit you. You get unlimited credit. 
A Ch Charge Account = same hind of credit you get from 

= ur grocer. No matter where you 
live or what your income might be, Boe can now own the finest of watches, 
®@ beautiful diamond or an jewelry and never miss the money. 
Catalog FR md me your mame and address so I 

= i mail you Free and postpaid the 

most beautiful catalog of its kind oa printed, I want you to have this 
book. It's a gem. Write TOD. 


SQUARE DEAL MILLER, Pres. 
MILLER -HOEFER CO. 826 Miller Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 

















GOV'T POSITIONS for WOMEN ry, 


Get My Money-Back Guarantee 
You'll be independent for life, in a government 
position. Clerkships in Post-office, Gov't Depart- 
ments, Customs and Internal Revenue. Stenog- 
raphers and Typewriters. Many others. All under 
Civil Service—permanent places, dignified work, 
good pay, short hours, regular vacations, I prepare 


u for and 
Learn about these protected posi- 
Write today tions for women. Ask for “Book 
HC 1061 EARL HOPKINS, Washington, D. C. 














Books “What to Invent” and “How to 
Patent” sent free. Send rough 
free regarding patentability. 
&C patent on your idea today may mean 
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Bic, Quick, CERTAIN PROFIT 


from Copper are now being paid to investors whe 
secured their interests when their mines were unde 
development. e organized, developed and own 
Nevada Packard, now paying dividends. Ask an 
bank in Nevada about us. Then get in on the ground 
floor with us in Wedge Copper—a debt-free fully 
equipped property. A postal will bring full inform 
tion. Write Mark Walser, President, 

Wedge Copper Mining Co., Suite A, Herz Building, Reno, Nev, 











CALVACURA Induces 


Hair Culture »~.. Health 


Do you suffer from loss of hair, prematurely grey hair, 
stripy, sticky or matted hair, dandruff, itching, eczema of 
the scalp? Becoming bald? 

“THE TRIUMPH OF SCIENCE OVER BALDNESS” 
is an interesting book on the proper 
treatment ofthe hair. Let us send it 
to you free, A liberal sample of 
Calvacura No. 1 to demonstrate the 
possibility of obtaining hair health, 
will be sent also, for 10c in stamps. 


_UNION LABORATORY 








BEAUTY vs. ATE HOUR 


Modern life is aggravating the inte 
nal system. That iswhy you fin 
facial blemishes. No outward influ 
ence tackles the skin. And yet yo 
try to remedy these manifestation 
by outward application. Get rig 
ack into the system. Clean uphou 
—outward marks will! disappear. 
Dr.Campbell’s Arsenic Wafers a: 
absolutely safe, and as doctors wil 
tell you, just the thing to get at the stomach and t! 
liver. Used since 1885 by thousands of women,with mo! 
than satisfactory results. 50c and $1.00 per box, mail 
in plain cover, from 
Richard Fink Co., 
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Ghe Ancient Bondage 


By Anne O’Hagan 


Author of 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


“The Lady of Rocca Pirenza,” “By 


EDMUND 


Cool Siloam,”’ ete. 


FREDERICK 


A big story of a modern woman who worshiped “freedom,” but 


who found she must, after all, 


CHAPTER I. 
HE fat portress, seated just within 
the convent garden wall, ker- 


chiefed in splendid solferino and 


orange, was respectful to the two 
knapsacked forestieri—foresticri were 
well known to be liberal in the matter 
but she was also firm. 

“Non, non, signori,” she repeated em- 
phatically, her knitting 
stitch as she 
quite impossible. It will do 
good to speak with the Mother 
rior. The Mother Superior 
through me, Margherita.” 

“But the guidebook says,” expostu- 
lated the taller and younger of the two 
“that guests may be accom- 


” 


of soldi 


needles 
talked, “‘it is 
you no 
Supe- 


never 


missing a 


speaks 


strangers, 
modated at the—— 

“Wrong, Luddington!” The shorter 
of the travelers had been turning over 
the pages of his Baedeker with rapid 
fingers. “It says women guests may be 
accommodated at Santa Benedetta, but 
that men, though they may visit the in- 
stitution, and may be fed by courtesy 
of the good nuns, must put up at the 
Albergo Cavour.” 

“Si, si,” agreed Margherita, catching 


walk in bondage all her days. 


the sound of two known words, “AI- 
bergo Cavour!” 

“At any rate,” said Luddington 
in the manner of a spoiled child, 
“T suppose we can lunch here. I, for 
one, will not walk down through this 
furnace of a town to the Cavour.” 

Then, in Italian, he more ad- 
dressed himself to the task of forcing 
hospitality from Margherita, this time 
more successfully. Oh, yes! That was 
arranged, that matter of the 
Would the signori please to 


crossly, 


fiery 


once 


easily 
luncheon. 
follow her? 
They stepped from the hot, 
cobbled street, vibrant in the scorching 
air of noon, through the gateway, into 
the perfumed coolness of the convent 
garden. Rose petals drifted, softly as a 
sigh, from overladen bushes to the 
thick green turf. Trees wove shadows 
here and there. The great square stone 
facade of the ancient building cast an 
abbreviated, noonday coolness upon the 
ground close to its feet. Lilies lan- 
guished; heliotrope, in strong, aspiring 
bushes, lifted big clusters of purple 
scent to its lord, the sun, high overhead. 
Fat Margherita waddled before the 


narrow 
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men toward the convent entrance. 
Halfway between the garden wall and 
the building, a flagged side path led to- 
ward the right, to a shrine of time- 
stained yellow marbles among the 
blooms andthe thick, shining greens. 
From it came a murmur of voices and 
a laugh that sounded above the drone 
of the bees. Luddington turned his 
eyes in the direction of the laugh. 

“Miss Fenwick, by all that’s good!” 
he cried. “Just a second, Mackaye. 
Here’s some one I know.” 

A group at the shrine—three women 
—turned toward him. The one in ad- 
vance, tall, pliantly graceful, elegant of 
attire, gave a faint exclamation. 

“Mr. Luddington!” she said cor- 
dially, as he drew near. She extended 
a hand whose fine, tapering curves were 
not entirely lost in the wrinkles of a 
long chamois glove. ‘‘What a surprise! 
What a pleasure! Aunt Alice, Sara—I 
want to present Mr. Luddington. Mrs. 
Fenwick-Broome, Miss Fenwick- 
Broome—Mr. Paul Luddington.” 

From Mr. Paul Luddington’s agree- 
able features was immediately sponged 
the peevish look of protest that Mar- 
gherita’s interdict had inscribed there. 
He made his delightedly, delightfully 
friendly salutations to Miss Fenwick’s 
aunt and cousin, the one a square- 
rigged lady of fifty, producing an effect 
of pepper-and-salt in color and of hu- 
morous philosophy in character, the 
other a girl of twenty-two or three, 
whose blue eyes seemed unnaturally 
turquoiselike in the deep tan of her 
face. Miss Fenwick-Broome carried 
her round chin at an angle suggestive 
of a mutinous disposition, and her well- 
cut, firm, brilliantly red lips declared 
that she had yet to learn her mother’s 
trick of tolerant smiles. All of which 


was immediately plain to Paul Lud- 
dington, in whom the profession of por- 
trait painter had united with native in- 
clination to make him swift in the in- 
terpretation of women’s expressions. 


Smith’s Magazine 


He turned from his introductions, to 
act, in his turn, as presenter, but his 
companion had not followed up the side 
path to the shrine. He was visible at 
the convent door, in conversation, pre- 
sumably with one of the nuns. 

“T must go to Mackaye’s rescue,” 
said Luddington. ‘What there is of his 
Italian deals with strikes, statistics, and 
syndicalism. Important, of course, but 
he can’t ask gracefully for luncheon, 
which I am told is all that mere man 
may hope for here. You”—he turned 
to Rosamund Fenwick—“are staying at 
the convent overnight, I suppose ?” 

“For a few days. We shall probably 
go back to Rome Saturday. I’m going 
on to Paris next week, and sail the 
week after for home.” 

“Oh, to be sure! I read of your en- 
gagement. My very best wishes! Mr. 
—Mr. , 

“Dulaney,” supplied Rosamund. 

“Of course! Bronson Dulaney—I 
remember now! When is the wedding 
to be? Or may one not know?” 

“The last week in June.” 

“So soon! But I suppose it doesn’t 
seem soon to Mr. Dulaney. The re- 
ports, I think, said he was a South- 
erner?” 

“A Virginian.” 

“Charming!” declared Paul Ludding- 
ton, with such congratulatory convic- 
tion that only a captious listener could 
be cynical enough to inquire why it 
was particularly charming that Miss 
Rosamund Fenwick’s fiancé should be 
a Virginian rather than an Iowan or a 
Vermonter. However, judging from 
the scorn playing about the red mouth 
of Sara Fenwick-Broome, she was such 
a listener. “I hope you will let me 
make a copy of your portrait, Miss Fen- 
wick—or that Mrs. Higginson will—as 
a little wedding present, when I come 
back in the autumn.” 

“Oh, that would be much too gener- 
ous of you, Mr. Luddington,” answered 
Rosamund. She spoke, however, in the 





” 

















tranquil tone of acceptance that denoted 
accustomedness to the lavish gifts of 
fortune. 

“Not a bit of it. I want to do it.” 

“Of course, it would be enchanting to 
have a replica of it. You know’— 
Rosamund turned to her relatives, as 
they all sauntered on—‘‘Mr. Ludding- 
ton did a portrait of me for mother last 
winter. It’s quite wonderful—every 
one says it’s the best one I ever sat for. 
He has made me quite a tearing beauty 
and yet kept me recognizable.” 

“Well,” asked Mrs. Fenwick- 
Broome, “does that feat place Mr. 
Luddington in the class of the miracle 
workers?” She smiled, with a flash 
of strong, even, white teeth. 

“Indeed it doesn’t—you’re right!” 
cried Paul heartily. Then he turned 
toward the insubordinate-looking girl 
walking beside her mother. “Your 
smile says that you despise all portrait 
painters, Miss Fenwick-Broome. Has 
one of them libeled you lately?” 

“T never sat for my portrait,” she re- 
plied indifferently. 

Her voice was a contralto, singu- 
larly vibrant, alive, expressive—a 
strong contrast to her cousin’s. Rosa- 
mund’s voice, smooth, golden, gave the 
same effect as her finely modeled fea- 
tures—an effect not exactly of languor, 
not of indifference, though it partook 
of these. Unawakenedness, perhaps, 
most nearly expressed its quality, 
though it lacked the shyness, the wist- 
ful hope, of youthful unawakenedness. 
She was a woman of thirty, looking her 
age, and looking, also, unmistakably of 
that part of the world which, with 
naive vanity, calls itself The World. 
Behind her delicately cut, agreeably 
tinted mask of a face there was no inner 
glow. The lamp in the charming vase 
had never been lighted. So that, flat- 
tery aside, it had been a real achieve- 
ment: for Paul Luddington to trans- 
form her into a “tearing beauty” on 
canvas. 
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“My bad child has never sat even for 
her photograph,” remarked Mrs. Fen- 
wick-Broome, following up the young 
woman’s curt speech. “I have only a 
few snapshots to remind me of her 
when we're separated. She’s quite 
hopeless, is Sara!” 

“Color,” said Paul, “is so much of 


Miss Fenwick-Broome’s charm that 
she is wise to avoid the camera. I 
wish ? 





He paused, apparently afraid of the 
hardihood of his desire. 

“Well, I won’t,” snapped Sara, as if 
he had finished his sentence. 

“What did you think I was going to 
say? That I wished I might paint 
you?” 

He teased her with laughing eyes and 
voice, and her sunbrowned skin glowed 
for a second with annoyed red. 

“Thank God, Luddington, that you’re 
here! I don’t know what anarchy or 
sacrilege I seem to the good Sister, 
here, to be advancing, but she’s dead 
set against my propositions. Straighten 
us out, will you?” 

Thus the overwrought Mr. Mackaye 
greeted them when they arrived at the 
convent door. He was agnan of forty, 
of a short, slight, wiry frame, a pierc- 
ing, pale, dark face, and an amazingly 
thick crop of black hair. He took his 
introductions to Luddington’s friends 
with a perfunctory air. 

Paul’s more fluent Italian untangled 
the web in which Mackaye had involved 
himself with the Sister in charge. 
Learning that it was merely luncheon 
that the gentlemen desired, she beamed 
assent, and, leading them down half a 
mile or so of clammily cold stone pas- 
sages and up a hundred stone stairs, she 
ushered them finally into a great bed- 
room, in whose furnishings, it seemed, 
the slipping centuries had made no 
change. She pointed out ewers and 
bowls, towels and soap, and then pat- 
tered off again, leaving the forestieri to 
refresh themselves before luncheon. 
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Paul’s more fluent Italian untangled the web in which Mackaye had involved 
himself with the Sister in charge. 














“Who are your friends, Luddy?” 
sputteringly demanded Mackaye from 
the depths of the basin into which he 
had projected his head. 

“Ever hear of Fenwick’s inks?’ 


’ 


“Naturally. Use ’em.” 
“Of course. So do we all. Well, 
Miss Rosamund Fenwick is the fine 


flower of the ink vat, so to speak. It 
was her father who invented the proc- 
ess 

“Or stole it.” 

“Or stole it,’ agreed Paul Ludding- 
ton indifferently. “It’s all one to me; 
I’m not in the family—would to 
Heaven I were! Anyway, old Fenwick 
used the process, which he claimed to 
have invented, established the business, 
and died, fifteen or sixteen years ago, 
leaving a consolable widow and _ this 
daughter. The widow—who had been 
a Lispenard and who had, they say, 
hated the rude world of trade into 
which she had been thrown by marry- 
ing the self-made Fenwick—the widow 
took her unconditional million or two 
and tried to forget the years of her as- 
sociation with vulgarity-———” 

“God! Women!’ exploded Mack- 
aye. 

“About twelve years ago, she mar- 
ried again—Forbes Higginson. And 
she has. lived in the devitalized atmos- 
phere she loves ever since. I don’t sup- 
pose she has had a single cross, unless 
it happens to be Forbes. Did you ever 
see Forbes?” 

“Has he ever been before an investi- 
gating commission or a grand jury? 
No? Then where should I see him?” 

“He’s a desiccated gentleman of 
fifty-five or sixty,” said Paul, who liked 
gossip. “He has no occupation, but he 
has cultivated several fads to fill in his 
time. Chinese porcelains and his health 
are the two most costly to his purse and 
most dear to his heart. But he’s a kind- 
hearted old fellow—a true gentleman 
in his way. The missus is merely a 
fish, ambitious to have the most glit- 
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tering scales in the social gold-fish 
bowl in which her second marriage and 
her first husband’s money landed her.” 

“No wonder the girl looks like the 
painted effigy of a woman,” said Mack- 
aye abruptly. 

“You noticed her, then?” 

“Of course. Who could help notic- 
ing anything tall and golden like that? 
But after the first impression of grace 
and of color—well, it might as well have 
been a superlative doll that waited for 
you, Luddington, there in front of the 
shrine.” 

“She’s going to be married. I painted 
her last fall, at the Higs’ place at 
Lenox. Uninteresting sitter. Nice 
enough woman—but, as you say, no 
guts.” 

“T didn’t say anything of the sort.” 
Mackaye raised himself from lacing his 
boots. “TI leave that sham sort of red- 
bloodedness to you artists. Whom is 
she going to marry?” 

“Virginian. family, some 
money—not too much—Bronson Du- 
laney. Middle-aged—a _ dull-sounding 
match. I don’t see why some up-and- 
coming New Yorker didn’t take her 
long ago, with her million.” 

“She might have had something to 
say about it herself, you know.” 

“Maybe. But she’s never made much 
of a hit, in spite of Fenwick’s money 
and the Higginsons’ position and her 
own perfectly good set of limbs and 
features. No fire. But, by 
Jove, I think there’s fire enough in the 
little cousin that’s traveling with her! 
Did you notice her? Girl with amaz- 
ing blue eyes, black eyebrows, and red 
lips ?” 

“T didn’t notice the other two 
women,” answered Mackaye indiffer- 
ently. 

He was standing before the window 
now, looking out across the garden and 
the valley, toward the line of Alban 
hills. Against their blue and green and 
amethyst, he saw the sun flash upon the 


(Good 


go—no 
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gray and ivory of stone castles, stone 
villages. He breathed deep with satis- 
faction. 

“It’s a wonderful experience, Lud- 
dington,” he said, turning, ‘to come to 
Italy for the first time when you’re 
forty. I’m glad I never came before, 
glad that custom hasn’t staled the mar- 
vel for me, as for you fellows who’ve 
been coming since you were born.” He 
sighed. “The cursed thing is that all 
the world can’t have it—can’t come 
here for a cleansing, recreating holi- 
day. I’m thinking of the tenement in 
Essex Street where I used to go on 
Sundays to visit my Grandfather and 
Grandmother Levine. They let my 
mother send me, though they couldn’t 
forgive her marrying a Gentile, and 
wouldn’t ever see her and my father. 
I remember that street, reeking with 
smells ag 

“You blamed 
There’re as many 
reeking streets in Naples. 
versus Essex Street E 

“No, it’s opportunity and enlighten- 
ment and refreshment versus oppres- 
sion and ignorance and drudgery. And 
think, Luddington, in such a world, of 
a pair like your Higginsons—of a 
woman like your Miss Fenwick! Paint 
"em as parasites, Luddy—as parasites 
sucking the juices from the , 

“Don’t be explicit, Mack. It’s almost 
luncheon time. I wonder that they keep 
you on at Weymouth if you indulge 
yourself freely in this sort of dope.” 

A change passed over Mackaye’s 
pale, dark face. It lost the ardent look 
of the prophet and dreamer. 

“They aren’t any too keen about 
keeping me on,” he said. ‘“They’ve re- 
quested me to tone down certain sec- 
tions of the lectures on the industrial 
movement in the United States next 
season. They say that Wissenbach, of 
the Packers, from whom they have 
hopes of a medical endowment, didn’t 
care for what his son reported on them. 





old sentimentalist ! 
tenements and as 
It isn’t Italy 
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I could 


Thank God! 
eat my boots.’ 

When the two men descended from 
the room in the distant wing to which 
they had been consigned, and followed 
a smiling, elderly, plump little nun to 
the refectory, they found there three 
other women in addition to the Fen- 
wick-Broome party. Hats and clothes 
and a general air of recent travel indi- 
cated that they had just arrived. They 
were middle-aged, well-dressed, alert- 
seeming persons, evidently companions, 
although one of them was obviously 
Scandinavian and the other two as un- 
mistakably British. 

After an instant’s intent survey, one 
of the Englishwomen leaned toward 
Mackaye. 

“I beg your pardon,” she said, “but 
aren’t you Professor Mackaye of Wey- 
mouth College, in Pennsylvania ?” 

“T am, indeed—but——” 

“Oh, you’ve never met me. You 
haven't been guilty of forgetting all 
about me! I was in the States last year, 
studying the working of the efficiency 
system in some of your factories; and 
when I was in your part of Pennsyl- 
vania, | went to Weymouth several 
times to hear you lecture.” 

Rosamund with a 
faint increase of interest at the short, 
dark, foreign-looking man who 
Paul Luddington’s companion on this 
walking trip. Artists, since they had 
their use for the perpetuation of the 
features of the wealthy, were not un- 
known in the carefully restricted Hig- 
ginson circle. But home-grown econ- 
omists had never penetrated into it, 
though she had once or twice seen an 
“exchange professor” at her stepfa- 
ther’s. She was slightly stirred, as by 
a perception of new worlds. The Eng- 
lishwoman—a Mrs. Chadbourne—was 
talking animatedly and with seeming in- 
telligence to this professional person, 
who mysteriously combined an Irish 
cognomen and features that were 


There’s a gong. 


’ 


Fenwick looked 


was 











strongly marked with the dark, burn- 
ing pallor of the Russian Jew. Her 
Aunt Alice, too, was entering into the 
discussion and so were the other two 
women. It developed that the three 
newcomers had been attending an inter- 
national congress of women in Rome. 

Rosamund’s first reaction to the in- 


formation was one of patronizing 
amusement. Mrs. Higginson’s creed 
held women’s organizations middle 


class at best, and anarchistic at worst. 
She had always assured her daughter 
that they were what the negligible mil- 
lions of the telephone directory had 
organized as a substitute for the social 
diversions of the important hundreds 
of the “Blue Book.” These women, 
however, Rosamund observed, seemed 
sophisticated and well-bred. And after 
she had assimilated that fact, her first 
faint superiority melted into something 
that approached envy. For the women 
were exciting—or was it the little pro- 
fessor who was exciting? He had a 
vehement manner, yet it was forceful ; 
it was not hysterical energy—wasting 
vehemence. Rosamund’s eyes dwelt in- 
terestedly upon him. 

“It is all in the hands of you women,” 
Mackaye was declaring — strongly. 
“There is no one, Mrs. Chadbourne, 
who believes in women as I do—in their 
possibilities, you understand, not in 
their present. Arm them with 
knowledge, arm them with freedom, 
and by and by you will have a world 
remade zs 

He stopped abruptly. He caught the 
look in Rosamund’s wide eyes of yel- 
lowish hazel, like topazes under the pale 
silvery gold of her hair. That glance, 
liquid; detached, seemed to give him a 
feeling of mental dishevelment, as the 
sight of an elegant figure at rest ac- 
centuates the disarray, the heat and 
sweat, of a tennis player. 

“Miss Fenwick, there,” he resumed, 
“is laughing at me. She’s saying to 


self- 





herself that women are free enough al- 
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ready if only they have money enough; 
they’re free to travel and to buy and 
to enjoy their purchases—and what 
further freedom is there? She’s laugh- 
ing at me, in her cool, undisturbed soul, 
for a foolish, hot enthusiast.” 

“You put mean words into my 
mouth,” said Rosamund, but quite with- 
out heat; she spoke as a person intelli- 
gent enough to perceive hostile inten- 
tions, but too remote, perhaps too high, 
to feel offense. “I was only very much 
interested. Won’t you please go on?” 

“No, I won't,’ declared Mackaye. 
“T’ve been spouting. It’s an abominable 
habit. Where, Mrs. Chadbourne, does 
the International hold its next conven- 
tion?” 

They talked on about the congress to 
come, about the one just dissolved. 
Aunt Alice seemed to know of the 
organization, asked rather eager ques- 
tions, showed that she, in her little cor- 
ner of the world, belonged to some- 
thing that was affiliated with this great 
body. Rosamund found her own inter- 
est mounting. That must be a remark- 
able federation which gathered women 
from so many lands, divided them into 
committees according to their interests 
and attainments, kept each national 
group busy in its own place, and brought 
them all together at intervals to report. 
Organization—that was a wonderful 
thing. She remembered how, as a child, , 
she had caught sentences about her fa- 
ther’s genius for organization. She 
wondered if Aunt Alice were like her 
father in mind and temperament. She 
was not in looks. 

There was no question about it—Mr. 
Mackaye was too vehement. He had 
not kept his resolution not to “spout ;” 
he was back again about woman—po- 
tential woman, he called her. Nonsense 
—impossible woman! What was that 
he was saying? “Rid forever of the 
goddess vision of herself, rid of the doll 
vision, of the drudge vision—all of 
them variants of the sex vision—and 


‘ 
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seeing herself as a responsible human 
being, obliged to think, obliged to judge, 
obliged to labor, no longer looking upon 
damnable sex as sufficient justification 
for her existence, sufficient ground for 
her support!” 

She was glad—she, Rosamund Fen- 
wick—that the man she 
marry held no such _ revolutionary 
views; that he insisted upon regarding 
woman, at any rate the composite lady 
of his acquaintance, as a goddess; that 
he didn’t demand of woman that she 
think and judge and labor, finding it 
enough if she preserved her looks; that 
he held her responsible for nothing 
more difficult than her reputation. 

Yet she was aware of a quickened 
flow of blood in her veins at the sound 
of all this hot heresy. Evidently life 
outside the porcelain walls of Wealth 
and Family and Privilege had its com- 
pensations in stimulation. Those three 
women—those delegates—looked hap- 
pier than her mother, more alive. 

Her eyes traveled to the other faces 


vas about to 


—to Sara’s indifferent, rebellious one. 
Sara, she decided, did not care, at the 
moment, for causes. Why, Rosamund 
wondered, was she so curt to the de- 
termined, amused advances of Paul 
Luddington ? 

Rosamund Fenwick was not well ac- 
quainted with her father’s relatives. 
When he had died, sixteen years be- 
fore, her mother, who had never been 
happy in the environment in which her 
marriage had placed her, had hurried 
back to her small, familiar world—New 
York in its most limited reading, Lenox, 
Newport, Europe. The fourteen years 
she had spent with Fenwickton as her 
nominal home had been hateful in her 
memory. The sight of the works that 
gave her her fortune had always been 
hideous to her. So she had whisked 
Rosamund away from Fenwickton, and 
had sold out her interest in the works 
to a corporation ; and she had been glad 
of the hundred thousand dollars that 
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John had left to his sister, Alice Fen- 
wick-Broome, as absolving her, his 
wife, from any further family duty to 
the Fenwick-Lroomes. 

Alice had married a young man 
whom the old with the 
wicked, careless improvidence of the 
poor, had actually adopted in a grimy, 
miserable orphanhood, and who had 
later united the foster 
parents with his own, in gratitude and 
affection. The hundred thousand dol 
lars that her husband had left his sis- 
ter had wiped their slate clean of any 
claims, financial, social, or affectionate! 
She had never cared for Alice, anyway, 
or for her awkward, kind, provincial 


Fenw icks, 


name of his 


doctor of a husband. 
Rosamund 
fully in every useless art and artifice. 


had been educated care- 


She could ride and drive and dance, al- 
though she was but lukewarm in her de- 
votion to these She had 
studied Ftench and German and Italian, 
but had displayed no particular interest 
in the fairly extensive literatures of 
those languages. Still, she had made an 
uncommonly creditable showing in for- 
eign travel, and if she should settle in 
Mrs. 
eyes would grow misty with dreams at 


exercises. 


Europe—— Higginson’s sharp 
that point; though she always strove to 
still the warm voice of hope in her heart 
by reminding herself that Rosamund’s 
million and a half was not a great for- 
tune with which to maintain a really 
great name, and that, of 
doubtful title was dear at any price. 
At nineteen, the girl had come out, 
and Mrs. Forbes Higginson had waited 
eagerly for the brilliant fruiting of the 
tree she had caused to be pruned and 
cultivated and tended so assiduously. 
The fruit, however, had developed 
disappointingly. Rosamund had been 
rather a failure. Poorer girls had been 
much more pronouncedly belles. Girls 
with awful mothers from crude West- 
ern places had come and taken the town 
by storm; plain girls had had long at- 


course, a 
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tendant 

admiring 
whenever they had 
while 


queues of 
males 


appeared ; 
Rosamund Fenwick, 


beautiful by every 
inon of female 
perfection, indubi- 


ably, even if not 
vastly, rich, —pos- 
sessed of a mother 


and a stepfather of 
the most Brahman- 
istic — Rosamund 
had been next door 
failure. 

men, of 
had pro- 
her—young 
obvious 


toa 

Some 
course, 
posed to 
men in too 
need of money, elderly 
men attracted by a per- 
sonality which would, 
apparently, make no 
strenuous demands 
upon elderly emotions. 
Isut the proposals had 
not even ministered to 
Rosamund’s vanity. 
They had been negli- 
gible, unexciting mat- 
ters, 

\Vhen she was twen- 
ty-five, her mother had 
tried to propel her into 
settlement work, which 
had advanced—or _ re- 
trograded—from a 
radical business in the 
early go’s to a most 


conservative way of 

passing the time in the 1900's. But 
Rosamund had declared that settle- 
ment work did not appeal to her. She 


had told her mother thaf she thought 
she would like to run a chain of smart 
hat shops in provincial cities, or a chain 
of tea rooms; and Mrs. Forbes Hig- 
ginson had heard her with a white line 
of compression about her lips. The 
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The villagers had dropped away and were watching them 


as they danced. 


Fenwick strain was asserting itself, de- 
spite all her pruning, all her guarding! 
She had dashed Rosamund’s vague 
commercial dreams with a sharp, scorn- 
ful word or two. 

Rosamund herself had been disap- 
pointed in her life, or in herself. Such 
literature as she had read, though she 
was sot greatly addicted to literature, 
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had seemed to promise her experiences 
of great brilliancy, radiance, and charm. 
Love was to inundate her; life to glow 
opalescent; beautiful 
stir within her. This was the appointed 
destiny for all beautiful young women. 
She had awaited her fated time of lov- 
ing, at first with tranquillity, then with 
some ‘sense of being cheated. Finally, 
at twenty-nine, she had told herself, 
reasonably enough, that the experience 
for which she had looked was an inven- 
tion of the poets and novelists. 

At any rate, love was not for her. 
Yet she increasingly wanted her own 
life, her own place. 

She had met Bronson Dulaney at the 
Hot Springs whither she had accom- 
panied her mother and her stepfather. 
He was fifteen years her senior, begin- 
ning to be careful of his health, but he 


was good looking, grave, courteous, a 


forces were to 


gentleman. He had a big estate, some 

Richmond. He had 
Georgian ideals as to the relation be- 
landlord and his 
employer and his employees, between 


distance outside 


tween a tenants, an 


men and women—the better sort of 
Georgian ideals. 

Rosamund had foreseen, as his “in- 
tentions” had grown apparent, a do- 


mestic life that she could shape to her 
own standards of beauty and decorum; 
she had even seen, vaguely, some outlet 
for her faintly stirring energies in Du- 
laney’s “big agricultural undertakings, 
with their hordes of work people. And 
it had appealed to i 
mentalism in 


some vague senti- 
that he had never 
married, out of old-fashioned loyalty to 
the girl to whom he had been betrothed 
twenty years before, who had died of 
a sudden pleurisy. Certainly she was 
not in love with him with any passion; 
but she admired him, liked him, and 
liked, better than her present, the pic- 
ture of her future as she was able to 
imagine it as his wife. 

He had not proposed to her while she 
was at Hot Springs, and she had been 


her 
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vaguely piqued by the fact that he let 
her leave without securing her. 

Her stepfather’s town house had been 
in the decorators’ hands when they had 
come to New York at the end of March, 
and they had gone to the Ritz. In the 
elevator one day, a square-built, mid- 
dle-aged woman had spoken to her. It 
was her Aunt Alice. 

Rosamund had never seen her since 
her father’s funeral out there in Fen- 
wickton. With a rush, there had come 
before her eyes a picture forgotten for 
many years—the driving slant of an au- 
tumn ‘rain grave. She 
felt again her own strangling sense of 


upon an open 
desolation, the weight of her loneliness ; 
she and her 
each other. 
Aunt 
quite a year out of Bryn Mawr, were, it 


father had been close to 
Alice and Sara, who was not 


had appeared, going abroad for six 
months—Italy in the spring, Switzer- 
land in the summer, Paris, London, and 
home. 

‘Take me with you! 


> “4 
cried, sone 


Rosamund had 
had never been so impulsive 
before in her life 


ile,” 


wick-Lroome had replied. 


Alice 


en- 


“If you'll go on our s 


She had discovered an unexpected 
fondness for her brother’s daughter in 
her heart. Herself 
constructive, a happy 


active, energetic, 
py wife, a not-too- 
anxious mother of five children, she had 
pitifully divined all 
her new-found niece’s happiness, as, of 
old, she had divined the loneliness of 
her brother’s life. 

Rosamund had overborne her moth- 
er’s objections to the trip, and Forbes 
Higginson had abetted her; he had told 
his wife that he couldn’t see why she 
had ignored the Fenwick-Broomes all 
these years. He was a kindly little man, 
and outside the Higginson 


sorts of lacks in 


sacrosanct 


circle, all social grades looked to him 
about alike. 

Two days before they had sailed, 
Bronson Dulaney had come to New 
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York for the purpose of proposing to 
Rosamund. His voice had been deep 
with feeling as he had declared that she 
had driven the gentle wraith of long 
ago from his heart, and had asked her 
to marry him. He had kissed her hand 
when she said yes. 

She had yielded to his desire for an 
early marriage, but, with a tenacity she 
herself could not understand, she had 
refused to give up her jaunt with her 
aunt and cousin. She would go on with 
the first part of her trip with the Fen- 
wick-Broomes as they had _ planned, 
would order her trousseau in Paris 
from her regular outfitters, would stop 
there for her fittings late in May, and 
in June 

“We will be happy,” he had told her. 

“Tl am sure of it,” she had answered. 

Ah, well, had she not waited long 
enough for the dream of glory? 


CHAPTER II. 

There was a curious vibrancy about 
the afternoon and the evening to Rosa- 
mund., The talk of Mackaye with the 
three women who had come f the 
Roman congress to rest a while before 
going back into their pulsing, vital busi- 
ness of organization, agitation, reform, 
held her captive. She was entirely ig- 
norant of the matters of which they 
spoke—the intimate intricacies of fac- 
tory 


trom 


inspection, of labor legislation— 
but she listened with as consuming an 
attention as a child to the half-under- 
stood talk of its elders. 

When they related human episodes— 
the gallant fight of certain girl telephone 
operators here for union recognition, 
the splendid, dogged courage of that 
elderly laundry 
leaned toward them with shining eyes. 
Hlow wonderful, after all, the 
world! How heroic, men and women! 
Yes, even women! 

‘rom time to time Mackaye looked at 
her, and each look filled her with a com- 


worker  there—she 


was 
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plex emotion, as if she were humbly 
admitting the ignorance and _ futility of 
her existence, and were at the same 
time trying to justify herself to him. 
She did wish there were some way in 
which she could make that man look at 
her with respect, admit her personality 
as potent, acknowledge her. She had 
never been coquettish, had never felt the 
impulse consciously to exert the power 
of sheer sex, but, for an instant that 
afternoon, she had a sudden welling of 
desire to make James Mackaye realize 
her as woman, since she could not make 
him realize her as an intelligence, as a 
social energy. 

The thought took possession of her 
when, a dutiful pilgrimage to a four- 
teenth-century cardinal’s palace over, 
the party came down to the village trat 
toria, and sat at a table under a grape- 
vine, sipping a drink of cool fruits and 
watching the village women gossip at 
the fountain to which they came with 
their copper jars. She, Rosamund, was 
so cut of it all that she was piqued. She 
would like to strike the lightnings from 
his dark eyes by something else than 
tales of working women. Catching his 
gaze upon her, at the thought, she col- 
ored. She didn’t remember when she 
had blushed before! Annoyance inten- 
sified the heat; she knew herself fairly 
crimson. But certainly—or could she be 
misreading him?—there was a new ex- 
pression in his eyes for a second. She 
averted her own. What had he said at 
luncheon about ; 

There was to be a festa in the village 
that night; mine host of the little wine 
shop suggested that perhaps the Eng- 
lish would like to come. The middle- 
aged ladies from the Roman conven- 
tion declined. blue 
Aunt Alice sighed. 
That brightening obviously meant that 
she must play chaperon that night. The 
party was arranged; Mrs. Fenwick- 
Broome, Rosamund, Sara, Luddington, 
and Mackaye were to make it up. 


“damnable sex ? 


smilingly Sara’s 


eyes brightened. 
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Some of the heat of the land, some 
of the beauty of the silver-and-ame- 
thyst night, some of the swift impulse, 
perhaps, of the joyous, passionate peo- 
ple who surrounded her, seemed to pass 
into Rosamund’s veins. Purbulent, 
seemed to rise in 
spirits of mischief, little imps of provo- 
cativeness, unknown before in all her 
danced in her 
lurked in the unexpected dimples deep- 
dented at the corner of her lips. 

“You're a witch—do you know it?” 
Mackaye spoke to her abruptly, harshly. 
They had danced together on the rough 
outdoor platform, hung with lanterns, 


sweet desires he rs. 


ordered years, 


eyes, 


where the musicians sat and the crowd 
They 
were sitting now on a bench under the 
“T thought you 


were only a simulacrum of a woman— 
= 


of gay-clad figures cavorted. 


trattoria’s vine canopy. 


but | believe you ould come alive 


“Because | didn’t glow over the eight- 


g 
hour law for working ,vomen, you 


thought I couldn't glow over anything?” 


she asked him, with an air of detached 


amusement. Withdrawn beyond the 
direct hight of the lante rns he saw his 
face merely white and black; she no 
longer caught the fervent glow of his 
eyes. His reply stung het 


“And do you, then, consider it so 


subtle and interesting to re- 


1an 


much more 
1 4 4 1 

act to the common sex stimulation tl 
to that of intellect and generosity ?” 
She was, perhaps, always a little slow 
as unawakened women are 
She had learned no skill in 
verbal fence, never having indulged in 
the sport. 


yt to be. 


She felt torn between a sur- 
prised, instinctive impulse to futile an- 
ger and the desire to cry out that he 
was unfair, was cruel. But, after all, 
he had not grown to be thirty years 
old in her mother’s circle without learn- 
ing self-control. She exerted it and re- 
plied lightly : 

“T haven’t thought about it at all. 
I’m only a little amused to see you—re- 
act, | think you said?—to the common 
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sex stimulation—to a dance measure 
and a woman. I thought it would al- 
ways take a Cause——” 

“Apparently not.’ From the ob- 


curity of his corner of the bench, his 
voice sounded for a second self-scorn- 
ful. “Though I confess I had come to 
the place where | almost had that de- 
myself! But 
one thing I can tell 1 Miss 
mund Fenwick.” He leaned forward, 
his manner changing, and emphasized 
his words by little staccato pauses be- 


lusion concerning there’s 


you, Rosa- 


tween them, as if he were tapping them 
out upon keys. “Though you may have 
caught me reacting to a dance tune and 
a woman—and a purple night in Italy 
and a nightingale ; don’t leave them out! 
—though have 
stirred by them, it’s only a Cause that 


can keep me stirred!” 


you may found me 


\unt Alice’s matronly figure came 
into sight. 

“Oh, here you are, Rosamund!” She 
panted a little. “Did you ever hear of 
such an old fool I’ve been da gy! 
\n i tible y th of some twenty 
summers, who almost claimed me for 
a mother because he had worked for 





a year in Salem, Massachusetts, 


altz with him. Italy is 


taed to W 
not 2 safe place for the ancient.” 

So Mr. Mackave has just been say- 
ing.” 

There wa ft mockery in Rosa- 
mund’s voice. Mackaye started; he 


didn’t recall having classed himself 
among the ancients. 

What 
tend to know about age and antiquity ?” 
Mrs. Fenwick-Broome had regained her 


breath and was sitting between them on 


“Mr. Mackaye? does h« pre- 


the bench. “I hope,” she added with 
a sigh, “that Italy will infuse a little 
timely frivolity into my bad child. Did 
[ ever tell you, Rosamund, that Sara 


has a violent quarrel with the world be- 
her father won’t let her study 
medicine and practice with him? What 


cause 


would you do with her, Mr. Mackaye?” 
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“Let her study medicine and prac- 
tice it,” he replied promptly. 

The mother sighed. 

“IT feel almost that way myself,” she 
confessed. “But Edgar is old-fashioned 
in many ways, You don’t remember 
your Uncle Edgar, of course; Rosa- 
mund. He’s a dear, but he does cling 
to the protected-female theory! He's 
been:so busy practicing medicine in and 
around Fenwickton—so absorbed in 
that—that he scarcely realizes how 
ideas have changed and are changing. 
He hated to have Sara go to college, 
even, but was won over to it on the 
ground that, if she shouldn’t marry 
early, it would provide her with a use- 
ful profession—she could teach. And 
Sara comes home as scornful of teach- 
ing as of marrying—bent on medicine, 
which not one of the four boys takes 
a bit of interest in! The perversity 
of things! Well,” she ended briskly, 
“perhaps if Italy can make her mother 
dance, it can make her believe in mar- 
riage and the common lot as a suffi- 
cient career.” 

“T hope not,” said James Mackaye 
emphatically. “I hope she’ll keep on 
feeling a noble resentment against that 
common lot that clips women’s wings.” 

“At the moment,” murmured Rosa- 
mund, “Sara seems to have forgotten 
a little of her scorn of man.” 

She looked off toward the platform. 
Sara and Paul Luddington were danc- 
ing with that poetic flow of line which 
sometimes makes of two dancers a sin- 
gle piece of melting, sculptured grace; 
each pose was perfect; they seemed 
unaware of everything but the music 
and the rhythmic impulse of their 
bodies. The villagers had dropped 
away and were watching them as they 
danced, the only pair still moving on 
the platform. Above the gaudy bright- 
ness of the lanterns, vast purple depths 
of night, silver-shot with stars, bent 
mysteriously over them. 

Suddenly they became aware of their 


solitariness, of the circle of watchers. 
They paused. The little group of spec- 
tators burst into a chorus of “Bravas!” 
and handclapping. The two young 
people stared at each other for a sec- 
ond as if dazzled. Then Sara turned 
abruptly away and moved toward the 
edge of the platform where the steps 
were, Paul following close at her 
shoulder. Mrs. Fenwick-Broome had 
already advanced to meet them. 

“Somehow,” said Rosamund, turn- 
ing to Mackaye on their bench, “I don’t 
feel that the cause of woman in medi- 
cine has gained much to-night?” 

“Yet why not?” demanded Mackaye 
angrily. ‘Why should all that girl’s 
ambitions, aspirations, talents—genius, 
for all we know—be sacrificed to that 
—that attraction which manifested it- 
self there in their dancing, and none 
of the man’s?” 

“Nature, I suppose,” began Rosa- 
mund, hesitating a little, not because 
she shrank, like a Jane Austen heroine, 
from introducing nature into conver- 
sation with a man whom, twelve hours 
ago, she had never seen, but because 
she felt insecure of her knowledge, of 
her ability to go on convincingly. 

Mackaye interrupted her: 

“Nature? Tiddledewinks! Custom, 
custom, custom—a_ vastly different 
thing from nature, my dear young 
lady! Nature doesn’t prevent the In- 
dian woman from following the trail 
and from doing most of the hard work 
of the camp. Nature doesn’t keep the 
women of Miss Sara’s own city out 
of the factories, married and single. 
Nature doesn’t keep ten women from 
drudging in your mother’s house, a half 
dozen more from working in the offices 
of your stepfather’s estate. Nature— 
can’t you see it?—is invoked to hinder 
women from getting the good jobs, 
never the bad ones! My dear woman, 
what we want to do is to change cus- 
tom. It’s not impossible. History 
proves that it can be done!” 
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His voice, hat sn, Ta ping, 


impatient, 
The world that 
that stra 
beckoned her spirit. 
She sighed deeply. Then she pulled 
herself back into the regions that she 
knew—the world that liked its 
unchanged, that found things 
agreeable as they were; the world that 
would call this abrupt, dark, almost 
uncouthly mannered man an agitator, 
a social quack, a dangerous demagogue. 

“Can't you see it? Can’t you feel 
it?” he was asking, and now it seemed 
to her ears that his per- 


moved her curiously. 
wanted customs changed 


nge, 


unknown world 


cus- 
toms 


voice 


Was 

















‘Prepare for bad news. Bronson 


thrown from horse out- 
this afternoon.’ 


Dulaney 
side Richmond 


W hen he 
spoke like that, that other world, to 
which he had the key, glimmered fair 
and beautiful. She thrilled at the 
vision—or was it at his voice? 

“T—J think I do,” she said, humbly, 

She waited for fuller un- 
g¢, more light. 
Aunt Alice with Sara—the lat- 
ter slightly dazed in her expression 
and Paul Luddington 
them, saying that it was time to go. 
At least, Aunt Alice was saying that. 
And by and by the men were leaving 
them at the convent gate, and the night 


suasive, musical, compelling. 


hopefully. 
derstanding 
But 


stood beside 














portress was letting them in. The 
song of the nightingale in the garden 
rose high above the clatter upon the 
stone street of the carriage wheels, 
carrying Mackaye and Luddington 
down again into the village. 

There was something in the beauty 
of the night, so silver, so scented, so 
vibrant with emotion, that stirred the 
curiosity of Paul Luddington. 

‘By the way, Mackaye,” he said, in 
carefully casual tones, “is there any 
chance that your wife will join you 
for the trip home?” 

“None whatever,’ answered Mack- 
aye shortly, slamming the conversa- 
tional door conclusively in Paul’s face. 

And that young gentleman, subduing 
a lively curiosity, looked out at the 
horses’ ears and made no comment. 


CHAPTER III. 


The hotel in Rome was a converted 
palace. The arms of an ancient fam- 
ily were cut deep above the doors and 
windows around the courtyard. There 
were palms and oleanders and great 
trees of crimson-and-purple fuchsias 
surrounding the fountain that prodi- 
gally threw pearls into the sapphire air. 

The commissionaire, gorgeous in a 
uniform that would have put to shame 
the liveries of the prince whose retain- 
ers had once stood in his place, opened 
the wrought-iron gates as Rosamund’s 
cab drew up. It was heaped with pack- 
ages. Rosamund had been cheapen- 
ing laces and old altar linens in the 
Rag Market that morning, trying to 
make herself enjoy the thought of their 
effect in Dulaney Hall. That she had 
experienced some difficulty in the at- 
tempt was not due to a lack of dis- 
crimination in buying, but to the dif- 
ficulty of visualizing her future home. 

Dulaney Hall, broad, generously pro- 
portioned, stately, as it had looked in 
the photographs that Bronson had 
shown her, had been clearly and satis- 
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fyingly before her mind’s eyes until 
lately—more clearly, indeed, than the 
shadowy figure of her fiancé. Now, 
however, she was unsettled, nervous; 
she had been unsettled and nervous 
ever since the night at the festa. She 
found herself obsessed by the thought 
of James Mackaye. She had not seen 
him since he had taken leave of her 
at the convent gate, for he and Lud- 
dington had resumed their walking trip 
early on the next morning; but he was 
overwhelmingly present to her mind. 
She felt an emotion hitherto unknown 
to her—a compelling necessity to see 
him again, that she might demand from 
him further statements, amplifications, 
clarifications, of his views. 

She alighted from her cab, gave her 
driver his fare and his tip, and watched 
the door porter gather together her 
bundles. She was to leave Rome for 
Paris that night; she would never have 
that talk—that illuminating talk—with 
James Mackaye. 

“Have you bought out all Rome?” 

Rosamund gave a startled, happy ex- 
clamation. It was the man of whom 
she had been thinking for five days! 

“T couldn’t keep away,” he said, 
smiling. 

“I’m glad. There’re so many things 
I’ve been wanting to ask you.” She 
spoke hurriedly. ‘About your theo- 
ries, you know. You'll stay to lunch- 
eon? Aunt Alice and Sara are spend- 
ing the day at the Sistine Chapel, but 
you'll lunch with me? Mr. Ludding- 
ton—is he with you?” 

“He’s lunching somewhere with a 
Roman countess whose portrait he pur- 
poses to paint, I believe. She doesn’t 
know it yet. I hoped we might lunch 
together, you and I—and alone. It’s 
been weighing on my conscience like a 
crime that I hadn’t converted you. I’m 
really a missionary, you see. I can 
endure the sight of an ‘unsaved soul,’ 
but not of an unawakened mind.” 

She laughed, unevenly, excitedly, 
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joyously, and led the way into the din- 
ing room. She took charge of the lit- 
tle feast with her air of easy, accus- 
tomed efficiency for all the charming, 
superficial details of life. He watched 
her playing hostess with an appraising 
glance. 

“You have real executive ability,” he 
told her, when the small hubbub of 
ordering was over and her eyes were 
free for him again. “What a crime 
to waste it!” 

“T think perhaps I have,” she agreed. 
“T like doing things—ordering their 
arrangement, at any rate. Well, I hope 
I’ll have more scope at Dulaney Hall 
than I’ve ever had—naturally—in my 
mother’s home.” 
together his 
black 


He frowned, bringing 
heavy, obstinate-looking eye- 
brows. 

“You'll call that sufficient outlet for 


your abilities—to keep a house for one 


man You don’t rate yourself high, 
after all!” 

“Tt’s a large estate,” she informed 
him a little wistfully, as if beseeching 
his encouragement. “Bronson has a 
whole village full of people ” 

“And you see yourself as something 
charmingly English and manorial 
among them, I suppose? The Lady 
Bountiful of the Georgian epoch? My 


dear girl, don’t you realize that feudal- 
ism is past, and that the greater part 
of the world’s trouble is due to a lot 
of people who won’t realize the fact, 
who like its prettiness and struggle 
against letting go of it?” 

“T take my life as I find it,” she said. 

She was hurt. She had hoped that 
he would find her worthy of respect 
if she appeared before him in her lady- 
of-large-interests guise. 

“That’s what I’m objecting to,” he 
told her. ‘“You’re the sort—I feel it, 
I know it—who could help remake life 
instead of taking it as you find it.” 

He leaned toward her, his dark eyes 
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She shook 


fixed piercingly upon her. 
her head. 

“You're wrong. 
clever.” 

“Clever! I should pray not! 
in the definition of your class— 


I’ve never been— 


Clever 
clever 
important, 
clever in deluding yourself into the be- 
lief that you are active—like a squirrel 
in a cage! It’s an abominable word, 
an abominable habit—the habit of clev- 
erness. You—why, you are construc- 
tive, thorough! You needn’t think me 
quite mad because I talk to you like 
this after seeing you only once. I 


at making believe to be 


haven’t been teaching the youth of both 
sexes for nearly twenty years without 
learning to—to sense—quality at once. 
If orily I could fire you with the desire 
to discover your powers, to learn how 
to use them!” 
“Why,” asked 


Rosamund, though 





there was no coquetry in the question, 
vhy do you care? I’m not a friend 
I care because I want to enlist every 
human atom 1 ble in the fight for 
the future, and I feel e that you 
could be of value He | ¢ shit 
ly, impersonally, cony ingly =a) 3 
reason alone were working in him 
She looked at him ith kindled eye 
She did not know to what sort of battle 
he called her, but she wanted to enlist 
for it. Then she remembered, and 
glow faded from her eyes. She put 
away the awakening enthusiasm a1 





became again Miss Rosamund I 
with all the tranquil superiority of her 
limitations. 

“I’m afraid it’s out of the question, 
whatever it may be, and however allur- 
ing it sounds,” she said. ‘Like all the 
tantalizing side paths that almost capti- 
vate one into making detours when one 
i Tolerance, 
patronage, sounded in her lovely, calm 
voice. 

“You mean your marriage? Yes, of 
course you’re right. You aren’t, after 


is on a definite journey.” 


all ,dynamic enough to force your way 











th 
ut 


of 


ter 


ay 
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to action through the deadening dig- 
nities of a prosperous, stultifying con- 
jugality.” 

' He was strangely bitter, rude, and 
his rudeness had power to hurt her. 

“Aren’t you assuming a good deal?” 
she asked him coldly. 

“T dare say! I dare say I’m pre- 
suming a good deal. I beg your par- 
don.” 

The glow of excitement and pleasure 
with which she had met him faded. 
She was conscious of depths of disap- 
pointment. What were all the things 
she had wanted to ask him? Why had 
it seemed imperative to see him again? 
He was only a fanatic, unmannerly as 
all fanatics, she supposed, were bound 
to be. 

An emissary from the office came 
into the dining room and made his way 
toward the table where the two sat in 
a moody, constrained silence. He car- 
ried a narrow manilla envelope, which 
he presented to Rosamund. 

“A cable,” she murmured, scanning 
the carefully lettered English of the 
address. “You will excuse me, Mr. 
Mackaye ?” 

He stared out gloomily toward the 
fuchsia and the palms and the plash- 
ing fountain as she drew the sheet from 
the envelope. Then, at a little, inartic- 
ulate sound from her, he brought his 
dark gaze swiftly back again. 

“Miss Fenwick!” 

Her face alarmed him, so pale was 
it, so wide the golden-hazel eyes, so 
stricken the lips. 

I—I—will you read it?” 

She passed the cable slip across the 
table, her hand shaking so that the sheet 
rattled. He took it; it was dated from 
New York, late the night before. 


Miss RosaAmMunp Fenwick, Hotel d’Amer- 
igue, Rome, Italy. 

Prepare for bad news. Bronson Dulaney 
thrown from horse on riding trip outside 
Richmond this afternoon. Neck dislocated, 
but still living. Will keep you informed, but 

2 


there is little hope of recovery. Your mother 
will join you if you desire. 
(Signed) Forses HiccInson. 


“My poor girl!” said James Mackaye, 
looking across the table. His dark eyes 
were as kind as a brother’s. ‘My poor 
girl!” 

“Then it is true?” she whispered, as 
if she had hoped herself the victim of 
some trick of her own eyes. 

“It’s true that he has been hurt— 
that is all. There have been wonderful 
recoveries, you know.” 

“He will not recover,” she said, sud- 
denly clear-toned and immeasurably 
desolate. “He will die, and I——” 
Her face twitched. She was silent a 
moment, looking into her heart and into 
the future. “I could bear,” she said, 
with sudden self-revelation, self-under- 
standing, “I could bear to think of 
growing old with him. There had 
never been any one else I could bear 
to think of growing old with.” 

So that was all love had meant to 
her! That was all her promised hus- 
band had meant to her—a man with 
whom she could bear the thought of 
growing old! | Pitiful, pitiful, the pov- 
erty of her life! Here had been no pas- 
sion to which the future is as nothing 
and the present golden moment all there 
is of time or of eternity! Here had 
been only an affection like—he thought 
it pitifully, not scornfully—like an old- 
age insurance. And even that had been 
thus grimly snatched away. He was 
full of sympathy and kindness, and 
somehow an irritation had been re- 
moved from his spirit. 

“May I stay with you this after- 
noon, or would you rather be alone? 
I think you had better let me stay— 
or let me find Mrs. Fenwick-Broome,” 
he said. 

“Tf you aren’t too btisy—— 

“T haven’t a thing in the world to do. 


” 


Suppose we take a cab and drive about, 


coming back here from time to time. 
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It will be better than sitting still and 
waiting.” 


“Yes. But first I want to send a 
message. I don’t want my mother to 
come over. I shall go back as I—as 


I had planned, anyway.” 

They had lingered a long time over 
the luncheon table. The sun was not 
too high and too bright to be dared 
more. They drove to a cable 
office, sent messages, one to Bronson 
Dulaney—“In case,” she said with a 
quiver of the lips, “he should recover 
consciousness enough to—to hear it 
read’’—and one to her mother. And 
then they drove, and James Mackaye 
developed unsuspected powers of sim- 
ple kindness. 

3ut when they came back to the 
fountained courtyard about five o’clock, 
there had come an additional message 
from home. Bronson Dulaney had 
died that morning without regaining 
Mackaye knew it from 
Rosamund’s face before she 
handed him the slip of paper. But her 
first shock of grief was already past. 


once 


consciousness. 
even 


“Poor Bronson!” she said, tenderly, 
pitifully, but remotely. “Poor Bron 
son!” And then: “There goes my 
life!’ 


CHAPTER IV. 
“Tf you feel that way about Jim and 
about Jaytown, why don’t you stop off 
at Reno and get a divorce between 


trains? ‘Everybody’s doing it.’ ” 
The speaker, an obviously pretty 


woman of thirty-two or three, a won- 
derful product of the feminine outfit- 
ter’s art, from the crest of her bronze- 
red “permanent wave” to the rhine- 
stone-studded heels of her pink satin 
mules, addressed the question, with an 
air of slightly bored patronage, to an 
older woman who looked like a peevish, 
ineffective imitation of her. 


Mrs. James Mackaye was. thirty- 


nine; what were voluptuous curves in 
her sister, Mrs. Maurice Lustig, were 
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frantically repressed, but still unmis- 
takable cushions upon ‘her shorter 
frame; what was gloriots bronze on 
Mrs. Lustig’s crown was a streaked, 
lusterless record of hirsute disaster on 
Mrs. Mackaye’s—a stern warning to 
all women to be very sure of the qual- 
ity of their dyes. Mrs. Lustig’s big, 
bland ripples were frowsy crimps upon 
Mrs. Mackaye. The younger woman’s 
glowed firm, white, and satiny 
even through a liberal, unabashed coat 
oi powder and rouge; the older sister’s 
through the same _ conscien- 
tious veiling, sallow and withering. 

Che two were seated in the seclusion 
of Mrs. Lustig’s bedroom on River- 
side Drive, a small appartment that 
seemed to seethe with garments upon 
bed and chairs, to obtrude bandboxes 
beneath and couches, to 
exude the sickish perfume of cosmetics 
and unguents. Mrs. Lustig, while she 
talked, polished her already glistening 
pink nails with a mammoth chamois 
buffer. 

“That’s all well,” the older 
woman answered sharply to her sister’s 
St “but what am I going to 
do afterward? eyes in my 
head, and I can see myself as well as 
can see haven't 
haven’t had the 
money to spend to keep them!” 

“Now, my dear, I know what has 
gone wrong with your looks as well as 
if I’d been right there with you. I 
always told you that booze——” 

‘Booze!” snapped Mrs. Mackaye. 
“You make me sick with your harping 
on booze! I only take what the doctor 
ordered me to take. And you're a nice 
one to talk, with you and Morry out to 
champagne suppers five nights out of 
six!” 

“Out to champagne suppers, maybe,” 
interrupted Mrs. Lustig, surveying the 
burnished splendor of her fingers with 
her pretty head on one side, “but not 
drinking champagne. We’ve got to go, 


skin 


showed, 


from tables 


very 


ggestion, 


I’ve got 


the next one me. I 


kept ny looks—I 
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in the way of business. Of course 
the Fidelia is a grand little car, but if 
Morry wasn’t the mixer and the enter- 
tainer he is, it wouldn’t be giving the 
rest of them quite so much cause to 
sit up and take notice! But though 
Morry orders champagne for his guests 
and his customers, you won’t find him 
or me drinking it. He’s got to keep 
his head, and I’ve got to keep my looks. 
But you’ve let the habit get a hold on 
you. I saw that when I visited you 
in Jaytown last. This private nipping 
is worse than midnight suppers. I don’t 
say, Fanny, but what the doctor may 
have prescribed it for you once. But 
you’ve let it get a hold on you—if 
you’ve stopped at that!” 

Fanny Mackaye flushed, a dull red 
mantling her sallow skin. 

“I’m sure I don’t know to what you 
refer,” she said haughtily. “And any- 
way, I didn’t come here to be insulted.” 

“Lord, Fanny, I don’t want to insult 
you! I’m only talking for your own 
good. It wouldn’t be the first time 
I’ve seen a woman go under with dope, 
you know. I wasn’t on the Thais Cir 
cuit for nine years without cutting my 
eyeteeth, my dear! And all I mean 
is that it’s no good complaining about 
how your looks are going off, if you 
booze or dope. I bet you spend more 
now on those stimulants the doctor pre- 
scribed than it would cost you to have 
your hair treated properly or to get a 
good masseuse— ai 

“Masseuse!”’ ejaculated Mrs. Mack- 
aye bitterly, though apparently glad to 
drop the subject of stimulants. ‘“Mas- 
seuse! What do you think Jim’s sal- 
ary is, anyway? And anyhow, it isn’t 
done in Weymouth. They’d think mas- 
sage immoral, the hens in the faculty 
set.” 

“Oh, get out!” cried Mrs. Lustig, 
by way of interested comment on an 
unbelievable situation. 

“Fact, I assure you. I’d no more 
dare to touch up at home the way I 


do here than I’d dare to fly. Jim 
grouches even at a little powder on my 
nose. Of course Jim grouches over 
everything, though. But anyway, to 
get back to where we were, I’ve lost 
most of my looks, and I’m nearly forty. 
What am I going to do if I stop off 
at Reno? I don’t see how I'll be any 
better off. Jim giyes me more of his 
salary now than he’d have to give as 
alimony, me not having any children 
and——”’ 

“For the love of Mike, Fanny, don’t 
go on as if I was advising it! I think 
you'd be a fool. But why make such 
a loud noise about how you hate Wey- 
mouth, and how little you see of Jim, 
and how little you want to see of him? 
Any husband’s better than none, if you 
ask me, when a woman sees Forty-years 
stepping up to present his calling card. 
But you’ve been growling ever since 
you came about what a crank he—— 
Oh, well, what’s the use? Husbands 
are all of them something to put up 
with and make the best of.” 

“Surely Morry——” began Fanny 
Mackaye with alert attention. 

“Morry’s all right enough,” inter- 
rupted Morry’s wife decisively. ‘“He’s 
doing well and he’s a liberal spender 
and he likes a good time. I don’t want 
to make any kick. I’ve got a con- 
science, and if I think now that I might 
have done better, with my looks and 
alli—gotten really into society, you know 

-why, that ain’t Morry’s fault, and I 
don’t intend to make him pay for my 
miscalculation. When I married him, 
I thought he was the best I could get. 
Well, maybe he was, at that.” 

Mrs. Lustig’s wifely monologue was 
interrupted by the telephone bell on 
her bureau. She took up the receiver 
and emitted a languid “Mrs. Lustig 
speaking.” Then: “Oh, Morry, is it 
you? What? Who? Oh, say, I call 
that piling it on! I can’t. Tell ’em 
I’m sick or dead. Oh, well, then! All 
right. Give me her phone number.” 
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She hung up the receiver and turned 
toward her sister. 

“Ain’t it a nuisancer” she demanded 
fretfully. “Business! Just when I 
was going to take you to Lucile’s 
promenade des toilettes! But Morry 
says that this man may order twenty- 
five Fidelia chassis for delivery wagons. 
He runs a chain of groceries out in 
Ohio.” 

“What have you got to do?” 

“We've wife to go 
to some suffrage spiel! Isn’t it the 
limit? Morry says he suggested mati- 
nées and lunch at the Ritz and all sorts 
of decent things, but this Ohioan says 
his wife doesn’t care for anything but 
suffrage. Say, Fanny, find the paper 
—it’s somewhere there, under those 
pink corsets, I think—and look for the 
suffrage calendar and find out where 
we can take the lady.” 

“I’m not going,” said Fanny Mack 
aye firmly. “I have all of that I can 
stand in Weymouth, thank you.” She 
fished obediently among Mrs. Lustig’s 
extricated the news 
Oh, here 


got to ask his 


belongings and 
paper. “What page is it on? 
it 1s.” 

“Read them off to me, won't you?” 
said Mrs. Lustig, engaged in inserting 
her feet pair of high-heeled 
fawn-and-black pumps. 

Fanny Mackaye read two or three 
suffrage announcements and then broke 
out with a startled “Well, I declare!” 

“What's eating you?’ 
Lustig. 

‘Suffrage Studio, Fifth Avenue and 
Fifty-blankth Street,’’’ read Fanny, in 
“*Four p. m., Sym- 
posium on Methods. Pro- 
fessor James Mackaye, of Weymouth 
College; Mr. Dwight Yerkes, of Ore- 
gon; Miss Rosamund Fenwick, of the 
Pennsylvania League for the Promo- 
tion of the Interests of Women Work- 
ers.’ ” 

“Well, what do you know 
that: ejaculated Mrs. Lustig. 


into a 


elegantly in- 


quired Mrs. 


a strained voice. 
Speakers : 


about 
“That’s 
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the one we'll take in. 
being in town! 


Think of Jim’s 
If the Ohio groceries 
place an order, we'll claim a commis- 
sion, 


you and I, on account of Jim’s 
speaker for the Cause the 
party’s wife is so keen on. Did you 
know he was going to be here to-day?” 

“No,” answered Mrs. Mackaye sul- 
lenly. “I knew he was going to Bos- 
ton to-day. 


being a 


He’s going over there once 
a week on university-extension work 
this winter.  ] these women 
just happened to catch him as he passed 
through.” 


suppose 


“He’s a great suffragette, isn’t he?’ 
Mrs. Lustig was now engaged in pin- 
ning down a lace jabot, and in con- 
templating the result with approving 


eyes. 

“Jim: He’s daffy about anything 
that means more work and no more 
money. He’s crazy over everything 


that is likely to get him in trouble with 
the trustees- suffrage, 
mum wages, old-age thises and thatses 


woman mini- 
Honestly he’s as keen for isms 
sensible work- 
himself. He makes me 
Sick!” She exploded with sud- 


as if he wasn’t born of 
ing people 
sick! 
den violence. 

“Don’t he get paid for all this hot 
air” Mrs. 
and pained surprise. 

“Paid: Why, half the time he even 
pays his own traveling expenses and 
hotel bills! 


regular work, like the university-ex 


Lustig spoke in sincere 


Of course he gets paid for 


tension lectures in Boston, and for some 
courses he’s giving a class of women 
industrial 
Honest, Florrie, don’t it make 
you laugh sometimes to see how women 
that can choose and pick what they 
want to do pick the stupidest things? 
Now, all those Providence women have 
got money—Jim says so himself—and 
they’ve got time. And that’s what they 
do with it! This highbrow business 
makes me tired. Of course I’m just 
fed up with it there in Weymouth.” 


in Providence—courses in 


history. 
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“T ought to try to Mh 
have you over here AT eee 
oftener,” Mrs. Lustig TAY Hi 
reproached herself \ 


with sisterly affection. 
“But we've been away 
such a lot. .Morry 
has to make so many 
trips, him covering 
such a big territory, 
and he likes to have 
me go with him. And 
I think it’s wise to go. 
Morry’s a yery good- 
looking fellow and he 
likes a good time.” 

Fanny did not seem 
to hear her. She was 
staring with fixed 
eyes at a panel in the 
door of. Florrie’s 
wardrobe. Suddenly 
she seemed to wake 
from her trance. 

“You're almost 
ready, aren’t you? 
I'll go get my things 
on. It'll be a joke on 
Jim, all right, won't 
te” 

When she returned 
to her sister’s room 
after putting on her 
hat, there was a color 
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on her face that she “Oh. well, what’s the use? Husbands are all of them some- 


had not found in her 
rouge box, and her 
eyes were brighter than they had been. 
Florrie shot a suspicious glance at her 
and opened her mouth as if «to say 
something quite emphatic. But she had 
an unusual ‘talent for holding her 
tongue when there was nothing to be 
gained by speech, and she closed it 
again, and devoted herself for a mo- 
ment to her gloves. 

“Come along,” she said. “Mrs. Hal- 
sey will be afraid she’s going to miss 
something if we keep her waiting.” 
But following Fanny through the hall, 


thing to put up with and make the best of.” 


she shook her head, and a seemingly ir- 
relevant “Poor Jim!” formed upon her 
lips. 

CHAPTER V. 

“But this is wonderful!” cried James 
Mackaye. The assembly hall of the 
Suffrage Studio was discreetly sepa 
rated from the office quarters by great 
screens of yellow cambric, and it was 
behind those that he held Rosamund 
Fenwick’s hand and looked delightedly 
into her eyes. “Wonderful! Of course 
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I knew that we were going to meet 
again—after you really emerged from 
the sacred gilt bars, you know! Of 
knew it! And yet the time 
seemed so long in coming, I was some- 


course | 


times dubious.” 

“It has been a long time, hasn't it?” 
she said. “Since Subiaco—and Rome? 
Why didn’t you write to mer You 
I think you said you were going to write 
to me.” 

“IT did say so. And then | thought 
I wouldn't. I thought I had bully 
ragged you as much as was wise. | 
waited to see if any of the had 
germinated. And then, when I learned 
that it had—or that had 
turned you into the channels of activity 


seed 
something 
I had foreseen for you—I was ashamed 
to! But I’ve thought of you a great 
deal for the last year and eight months.” 

“Heavens! How exact!” cried 
amund with a laugh. 

“Ttaly 
new period of history for me. 


Ros- 


beginning of a 
| don’t 
By the way, how are 


marked the 


forget its dates. 
your and 
out’ | haven’t seen him since our trip 
ended. 
together. 


cousin Luddington making 
Ordinarily, our ways don’t lie 

But I was interested in their 
marriage—and so shortly after their re 
turn.” 

“T’m staying with them,” said Rosa- 
mund. 
spoke that Mackaye did not note the 
fact that 
unanswered. 


She smiled so amiably as she 


she left his question quite 
“Sara promised to come 
She 
But 
fear proof, for I’m not orating 


in this afternoon to hear us speak. 
said she was going to heckle us. 
I’m 
to-day, merely describing our method 
of district organization and: report in 
our league.” 

‘To think of hearing-you say that!” 
he exclaimed. “You! Do you remem- 
ber how you despised my demagoguery 
that day at the convent?” 

Sut I didn’t!” She spoke eagerly. 


“T envied you that day—you and those 
I:nglishwomen; you remember them? 
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I envied every one with a passionate 
interest in life. You she 
flushed, though she looked steadily into 
his eyes—‘“that I had never had 
Well, that talk that day—and then the 
collapse of my plans y 


know” 


one. 


“Yes, yes!” he interrypted her, as if 
to spare her a hard recollection. 
That 


ness ot my 


talk, and the sudden aimless- 
life, made me over. I’ve 
it. I—I’m not 
there was a slight tremor in 
“but what I am you, under 
fate, made me.” 


wanted you to know 
much” 
her laugh 
“Can we go to tea after this meet 
ing, and tell each other all about every- 
thing ¢ 
climbed in mounting to the-—not the 
throne—the platform. Will you come?” 
“There'll be Sara 
But of that 
conversation.” 


I want to hear all the steps you 


Mrs. Luddington. 
course will be no bar to 
A stout middle-aged woman in pur- 
ple broadcloth rustled breathlessly in, 
behind the yellow screens. 
“Oh, Miss 


so ashamed to be late! Oh, Pro 


Fenwick, I am so sorry 
and 
fessor Mackaye, how luc ky we were to 
’ Oh, yes, I for 
Manson, 


be able to catch you! 


Mrs. 


this afternoon’s meeting. 


got—I'm chairman o 
Shall we go 


on to the platform’ ‘There are a good 


many in the hall already. Miss Fen- 
wick, you mustn’t mind if I talk about 
your being a fashion leader when | 
introduce you; it’s trying to you, of 


\nd in a cam- 
paign like ours, don’t you think we have 


course, but it does take. 


a right to be politic, Professor Mack- 
aye ’” 

There were smiles brimming in Ros- 
bub- 
bling on her lips as she looked at Pro- 
fessor Mackaye. He them 
with a swift gleam that seemed to make 
them conspirators in a delicious and 
intimate plot, as he replied decorously 
to Mrs. Manson that all available 
weapons should undoubtedly be used in 
an effective campaign. 


amund’s golden-hazel eyes and 


answered 














The hall was well filled. Rosamund, 
looking for Sara Luddington as Mrs. 
Manson babbled away with a report, 
had difficulty in finding her in the rows 
of well-dressed women. Finally, how- 
ever, she placed her, with her scornful 
red lips, her rebellious blue eyes, her 
old look of defiance and discontent sub- 
tly accentuated, crystallized. 

But before Resamund took the time 
to sigh over Sara, her eyes were drawn 
to the woman next her, a creature of 
such perfection of flesh and blood that 
no one, seeing her, could forbear to 
stare a moment. The type was com- 
mon enough—a woman of the restau- 
rants, the theaters, the race tracks, the 
motor shows; the overdressed, under- 
educated type; the woman of the flesh- 
pots. But this woman was what the 
type only strives to be—a perfect piece 
of physical mechanism, perfectly cared 
for, sumptuously set off. It was not 
often that Rosamund had seen it in a 
suffrage meeting. 

And beside this woman sat another, 
white, tense, withered—the woman of 
the fleshpots come to her serer time of 
life. The three held Rosamund’s at- 
tention. Sara’s youth shone like a star 
beside the other -two; Sara’s air of 
breeding, Sara’s look of brains, made 
even the sumptuous creature beside her 
seem cheap; and Sara’s_ unsatisfied 
spirit lent to her youth an interest that 
neither of the others possessed. But 
the painted, penciled, richly attired 
woman next her, bronze and pink and 
white above her black fox furs, was 
too compelling a piece both of human- 
ity and of artifice not to draw the eyes 
of the onlooker. 

Perhaps it was the frequent recur- 
rence of Rosamund’s glance toward 
them, or perhaps it was some drawing 
power in the group itself, but by and 
by James Mackaye’s eyes turned in the 
same direction. Rosamund saw him 
start, stiffen, and look away. He spoke 
next, and, she thought, with a feeling 
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of collapse and disappointment, very 
ineffectively, haltingly, awkwardly. 
Was it possible that she had been so 
utterly mistaken in him? Had it merely 
been her unfamiliarity with that sort 
of thought that had made James 
Mackaye so impressive to her in Italy, 
that had made him seem almost in- 
spired ? 

Then the moment came for her 
speech, and she made her way to the 
little stand and said what she had to 
say. She had never suffered from 
stage fright, even in the earliest period 
of her public work. She was, after 
all, her mother’s daughter, tranquil and 
confident in the presence of all social 
emergencies. Besides, she had never 
had to talk about abstractions, which, 
she admitted, might have proved em- 
barrassing to her. Hers was the 
plainer, simpler task of describing facts. 
So she told her audience how, in her 
League of Working Women, a method 
of district organization had been put 
into practice that was proving remark- 
ably successful; and she added that it 
was an adaption, a modernization, of 
a system used twenty years before by 
her father in the management of the 
sales department of his business. She 
suggested other modifications of it, 
which might be useful in other places. 

And then she sat down and wondered 
if Sara would try heckling. But neither 
Sara nor another was moved to ques- 
tion anything, or to express an opinion 
on anything, in spite of Mrs, Manson’s 
almost tearful appeals to the audience 
to participate actively in the meeting. 

Chairs were pushed back and there 
was a rustle of departure. 

“I’m sorry,” said Mackaye abruptly, 
to Rosamund, as they moved to the 
edge of the platform. “I’m sorry 
about tea. I——- My wife is here. 
I didn’t know it. I—— Perhaps when 
I come back from Boston?” 

She stared at him blankly, her face 
a trifle white. 
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“Your wife? I—I—didn’t know.” 
Then she rallied her forces. “After 
all, why should I have known? I’m 
afraid we were occupied only with my 
affairs the two times we met. I should 
like so much to meet her?” She fin 
ished on a note of friendly invitation, 
once more the woman of the world, 
trained in graciousness. 

He looked at her strangely, darkly. 
She could not guess with what objec 
tions, what sneers against her conven 
tional hypocrisy, he struggled before he 
answ ered : 

“You are very kind. 
and find her.” 

Rosamund paused to 
with Mrs. Manson and to receive that 
lady’s thanks. When she 
finally extricated herself from the tan 
gle of the lady’s words and followed 
James Mackaye down the aisle, she 
found him talking to Sara. 


Let us go down 
shake hands 


etfusive 


“Fanny seems to have made her es 
told “She 
her sister and some friend, who, Mrs. 


cape,” he Rosamund. and 
Luddington says, was with them, were 
gone by the time I reached here. She 
Fanny—is visiting her sister, Mrs. 
Lustig, and doubtless they had some 
engagement. 
ers time wasted that is not spent in the 
that is, after 
all follow their 
example and go to tea somewhere :” 


Mrs. 


promised to. stop 


newest tea room, I think 


noon time. Shan’t we 


“I’m sorry I can’t come,” said 
Luddington. “I’ve 
in at an,.At Home. 
don’t you and Mr. Mackaye go off to 


Rosamund, why 


tea together, and then why don’t you 
Paul would 
catch Mrs. 
make her 


bring him home to dinner ? 
can’t | 
and 


love it oO \nd 
Mackaye 
come, too?” 

“May | be quite frank? Mrs. Mack- 
aye is away from Weymouth, which 


somewhere, 


she detests, and from me and the pro- 
fessorial bunch, well, of 
whom she sees quite enough—for a hol- 


whom she 


iday of the sort she really enjoys, with 
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My sister-in-law consid-. 





her sister. 
chance. 


My being in town is a mere 
I had expected only to pass 
through to-night, and in that case I 
shouldn’t have dreamed of obtruding 
upon her holiday. Why not let me 
alone, Mrs. Luddington? I’m 
that Mrs. Lustig 
has already mapped out their evening 
for them.” 
“Py 

l 


will 


come 


quite sure Florrie 


ease do come alone, then. Paul 
ike it—if it isn’t teo uncivil to 
i better. He'll 
talk about your wonderful walking trip 
together. We dine at half past seven. 
It will be so pleasant.” 
vaguely, satirically, she drifted off. 
“Now happened to that 
Sara Fenwick-Broome | 


sav so-—all the want to 


Smiling 
what has 
saw at Subi- 
aco demanded Mackaye, as he and 
found 
“What : 


gone, her honesty 7” 


Rosamund themselves on the 


sidewalk. Where is her fire 
“Sara fell in love and married,” said 
Rosamund. 


Was she 


He looked at her sharply. 


being epigrammatic, and pressing a 
whole philosophy of cynicism into a 
single sentence? But she had not been 
cynical in Italy—only unawake, unin- 


\nd 
seemed to be merely tersely honest. 
“What do you mean?’ 
“I mean what I say,” 
him forcefully. “Sara, 
ot possibilities and 


terested, conventional. now she 
he demanded. 
she answered 
full 
was 


who was 
ambitions, 
stampeded by a young rush of love into 
throwing them all aside and marrying. 
great victory for love and 
for Mr. Paul Luddington. Well, they 
are as unhappy a voung pair as you 
New York to-day. Just 
threw aside her own pos 
that she 
could sink her temperament, her talents, 


It was a 


will find in 


because she 
chose to think 


sibilities and 


her desires, her whole career, in an 
other person’s.” 


“You have emerged, with a venge- 


ance!” he told her. 
“] know I have. Well, you began 
it.’ She laughed as she looked at him 














“You probably forget how you talked 
of the golden future of woman rid for- 
ever of the doll vision of herself, of 
the drudge vision. I’ve sometimes 
thought that everything | have worked 
for, everything I have learned since | 
began to work, is only the spreading 
out, so to speak, of what you said that 
day at the convent table. Do you re 
member the fat little nun?” 


“Yes. And do you remember the 
festa afterward?” 
‘“Vea;” 


They looked at each other strangely 
for a second, a resurgence in them both 
of the brief, lawless fire of that night. 
Then he said: 

‘“Here’s a hotel. Come in and have 
tea and tell me all about it.” 

It was not a long story, as she told 
it. She had come home after Bronson 
Dulaney’s death, saddened by that, but, 
after all, not so profoundly plowed by 
grief as by some other new emotion 
aspiration, adventure. She had shocked 
and outraged her mother by insisting 
upon going to Fenwickton and there 
opening the deserted old house. She 
had asserted her right to her own ex 
istence. She was going to study. Her 
mother had scornfully wanted to know 
what she could study in Fenwickton, 
and had nearly fainted when Rosamund 
had replied that she could study labor 
conditions, especially as they affected 
women, 

“Well, we had a rather royal battle, 
but what could my poor mother do? 
Thus Rosamund, relating the story over 
her tea and muffin. “I went down 
there. | opened the house—a _ cousin, 
an elderly widow in poor circumstances, 
was found to keep me in countenance 
—and I went to work. You don't 
know what a wonderful time I’ve had, 
or how far along I’ve been led. Yet 
no farther than you showed me that 
day.”’ 

“You make me ridiculously proud— 
vain, even. And yet of course I] know 
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it was all in you, and not in anything 
I said.” 

He looked at her with glowing eyes. 
How she had expanded, flowered, in 
the atmosphere of work and enthusi- 
asm! 

“Was your wife,” he heard her ask- 
ing him, in a suddenly new, constrained 
voice, “the very—the very handsome 
woman sitting next to Mrs. Ludding- 
ton:” 

“That was my sister-in-law. My 
wife sat next to her.” 

“Oh!” Her voice had grown sud- 
denly flat. Then she said, meaning- 
lessly: “It’s too bad they got away.” 

“How far have you really gone?” 
he demanded in his rough way. ‘Along 
the road of freedom, I mean; How 
much truth can you bear?” 

“What do you mean:’ Her eyes 
were startled. 

“T mean that I want to know 
whether you are still the devotee of 
that respectable belief that a man 
should lie about a woman if he happens 
to be tied to her in any way? ‘Perjure 
himself like a gentleman,’ as the nasty 
phrase goes. Do you think that women 
should always be protected? Do you 
believe that, while they claim equality, 
they must be accorded what we used 
to call ‘chivalry?’ Must a man always 
protect his wife or cease to be a gen 


tleman? By protect her, I mean lie 
about her, lie about her shortcomings, 
her vanities, her crimes, even? How 


far along the road to truth have you 
come, Rosamund Fenwick ?”’ 

“I—1 believe in the truth,” faltered 
Rosamund. The air seemed thick with 
impending doom. 

“Would you despise me if I should 
say to you that I was extremely glad 
that my wife got away, and that you 
and I were alone together at this mo- 
ment ?” 

He leaned across the table and _ his 
dark eyes burned into hers. Her breath 
came uncertainly. 
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“TI——-_ But would it be necessary 
to say anything like that? [Even if it 
were true, I mean. Reticences are— 


helps—to intercourse, don’t you think ?” 

“It would be for me to 
speak the truth if 
Are we to be friends? 
me proud and glad, attributing to me 
powers in yourself with which, of 
course, I had nothing to do. But 
we going to be friends?” 

“T hope so,” she replied steadily. 

It was by a great effort of will that 
she held herself steady. There 
such restrained violence in his manner 
that, despite her habit of social seren- 
ity, of social command, she was shaken 
by it. She wanted his friendship; he 
had lived in her thoughts 
had forgotten many whom 
known had_ loved 
had always lived in her thoughts. 


necessary 
we are to be friends. 
You’ve made 


are 


Was 


she 
had 
even. He 
Cer- 


when 
she 


longer, 


tainly she wanted his friendship. 

“We can’t be friends unless we can 
be truthful to each other. I don’t want 
a conventional friendship. I 
real your 
ground, your life. I’ve seen you when 
life touched you to the quick. I want 
to be known to you as you are known 
I want a sincere friendship, in 
which we shall never lie to each other.” 

“That is the kind I want,” 
mund heard herself saying. 

“Then 
you need never make the conventional 
references to That—our 
marriage was utter and complete folly ? 
That we both regret it? That 
as widely separated lives as can be 


want a 


one. I know you- back- 


to me, 
Rosa- 
know. that 


can you bear to 


my wife? 


we live 


achieved on a limited income? And 
can you bear to hear me say what 
would be called a caddish thing in the 


world of gentlemen who merely be- 
tray and desert women, but never fail 
to flatter them—that I do not 
it all my fault? That I 
more wronged than she? 


believe 
think I am 
That I dis- 
tinctly believe her to be more selfish, 
more sordid, in her attitude toward me 
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than I am in my attitude toward her? 
Can you bear to hear me speak the 
truth as I see it, Rosamund Fenwick?” 

She brushed the question aside as 


irrelevant. She went to what seemed 
to her the kernel of the matter. 
“Why on earth, then, do you live 


together? Why are you not divorced? 
Surely you have no conscientious scru- 
ples against divorce ?” 

“Not a single scruple. More than 
that, | have no conscientious scruples 


against trial marriages, against free 
unions, against any thing that will re- 
lease men and women from. their 


ancient bondage to each other and will 
set them at liberty to do the world’s 
work.” 

“Then why 
agwin. 

But he interrupted her. 

“T have a scruple against cruelty, and 


began Rosamund 


another against perjury. My wife has 
given me no grounds for divorcing her 

as the law recognizes grounds for 
I could divorce her only by 


And to di 


To make her do so would 


divorce. 
perjury. she doesn’t wish 
yvorce me. 
be cruel.” 

“Ah! She still 


amund, and was unaware, in a 


cares!” cried Ros 
strange 
excitement that the thought caused her, 
of the pang in her heart. 

“She not. I think she hates 
everything about me, except that I am 


does 
in receipt of 
not much of a one, and that, as 
ber of a college faculty, I have a sort 
We 
we could never have 
He pushed his thick 
forehead and looked 


a certain income, though 
a meim- 
of position in the world. never 
loved each other 

loved each other!” 
black hair off his 
vith angry, bewildered eyes back upon 
that old vortex of passion in which he 
had once been whirled. 
youth, youth! I wanted 

made her think she wanted 


“Tt was youth, 
and | 


And 


her, 
mit. 


though we knew in three months that 
we wanted nothing in the world of each 
other but escape, society had seen to 
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it that there was no escape for us. We 
were married, and she was dependent 
upon me for her daily bread, society 
having seen to it that she was utterly 
incapable of earning her own and ut- 
terly disinclined to the task. So—there 
you are. You had to know, if we were 
to be friends. And we are to be 
friends.” 

“Yes,” said Rosamund. “Friends.” 

“T shan’t go to the Luddingtons’ with 
you, after all,” he announced. “I don't 
want to see any one else to-night. | 
want to go away and remember that 
you have let me speak the truth to you, 
and to thank you for it in my heart.” 

“Tt’s | who should thank you for that 
-and so much besides.” Her eyes 
were misty for a second as they dwelt 
on him. “I never forget how good you 
were to me that afternoon in Rome.” 

“I’m coming up to Fenwickton week 
after next to address the Workingmen’s 
Institute there.” He consulted a lit 
tle morocco-covered notebook. “The 
twenty-eighth, it will be. Will you be 
at home then?” 

“Yes, Can you stay two nights, and 
speak to my Fenwickton branch of the 


eeague of Working Women the second 
night 2” 

He looked again at the closely writ- 
ten little page. 

‘I could manage it if there is a 
sleeper out to Philadelphia.” 

“There’s one at eleven-twenty. Vhen 
Ill get up the meeting. Will vou stay 
with me? I hope you will.” 

He hesitated, and, watching him, she 
laughed. 

“You haven’t forgotten my respecta 
ble widow in poor circumstances: 
\nyway, a great many people stay with 
me when they come to Fenwickton to 
lecture or convene or anything. There 
may be some others on the twenty- 
eighth and ninth—TI forget. I had a 
bishop and two deans last week.” 

“You're a miracle,” he told her. And 
then: “I'll come. I want to. Will 
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you make my excuses to Mrs. Ludding- 
ton:” 

“Yes. And will vou tell the door- 
man to get me a taxi?” 

\ll the way home to Sara's, the mo- 
tor throbbed to the refrain of ‘Friends, 
friends, friends!” Her mind was busy 
with plans for her league, with pro- 
grams and speakers, with legislative 
lobbies, with small-town organization. 
But through all that satisfying activity, 
there was a warmth and a glow more 
pervasive than any she had known yet. 
\nd it became articulate as ‘Friends, 
friends, friends!” 

lriendship and work and freedom- 
how full and happy had life, once so 
tepid and colorless, grown to be! 


CHAPTER VI. 

It was the night of the twenty-eighth, 
and Rosamund sat at the head of her 
table in her house in Fenwickton. She 
had gathered together a group of peo- 
ple to meet Mackaye the owners and 
managers of two or three of the mills 
Whose flames lit up the smoky blackness 
of the lower city, a woman physician 


who worked among the factory popu 


lation, the head of the Workingmen’s 
Institute, the woman director of a set- 
tlement among the VPolacks. Their 
Wives accompanied the masculine 
guests and conventionally alternated 
bare shoulders with black around the 
mellow-lighted table. 

Rosamund herself was more gor- 
geous than her wont; some instinct had 
bidden her array herself splendidly. 
Her golden beauty emerged starlike out 
of cloudy veils of midnight blue. And 
though she usually left the details of 
housekeeping to Mrs. Dart, her com- 
panion, to-day she had suddenly as- 
sumed control of the kitchen, and the 
rather commonplace meal that had 
seemed to the elderly widow proper 
for a set of tiresome agitators had been 
countermanded for a banquet. 

Mrs. Dart had compressed her lips, 
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and had set watchful eyes upon her 
charge. Her salary from Rosamund 
was supplemented by gifts from Mrs. 
Forbes propor- 
tioned to the amount of information 
she was ale to give that lady concern- 
ing her daughter’s unofficial activities. 
Mrs. Higginson had an absolute disbe- 
lief in a genuine interest in work on 
unmarried young 
woman; she had given Mrs. Dart to 
understand that must be on the 
watch for the masculine cause of Ros 
amund’s new order of existence. The 
year and a half of Mrs. Dart’s resi- 
dence had proved so fruitless of re- 
sults that she herself had grown dull 
in spying, until 
of the day had 
watchfulness. 
Rosamund was a good hostess. 


Higginson, _ strictly 


the part, of an 


she 


Rosamund’s vagaries 
reawakened her to 
She 
did not neglect any guest in favor of 
any other, yet Mrs. Dart’s lips grew 
more and more compressed as the meal 
looked upon James 
Mackaye with aversion, and described 
him in her letter to Mrs. Forbes Hig- 
ginson that night as a*“little Russian 
Jew of a man evidently 
changed his name to an I[rish-sounding 


proceeded. She 


who has 
one out of policy, as so many of the 
New York and 
have.” She could not allege that Ros- 
amund singled him out for any further 
attention than according him the seat 
of honor, 


gunmen gangsters 


which was necessitated by 
his being the guest of honor; but they 

=) > ’ . - 
both radiated a something—a joyous- 
that was ominous to 


She made the most of it 


ness, a vividness 
the dragon. 
in her report. 
\While the meal progressed, the butler 
came to Rosamund and, with an apol- 
ogy, handed her a telegram. She laid 
it beside her plate until the interrupted 
conversation had become general again, 


and then, with a glance toward James 
Her 
face paled, and she looked worried. 


“No bad news, 


Mackaye, she opened and read it. 


| hope?” said Mack- 
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aye, under cover of the table conversa- 
tion. 

She slipped the yellow sheet toward 
him. He remembered, with a thrill, the 
other time when handed him 
The picture of 


she had 
a telegraphic message. 
the fountained courtyard in Rome rose 
before his eyes, and he found hwnself 
longing for it and for Rosamund there, 


again alone with him, in it. But he 


read the message of -to-night. It was 
from Paul Luddington, and was brief, 
but alarmingly illuminative. It read, 


void of punctuation: 
Is Sara with you wire reply at once. 


“Ts she?” James asked. 
“No. 
we came out to dinner. 
We're nearly through.” 
Resolutely she broke into the general 
table talk again, crumpling the telegram 
into a ball. He heard her telephoning 
a telegram from the hall booth a few 
minutes later. 
“Not yet. 
was her message. 


Not unless she’s come in since 
Never mind. 


Wire me more details,” 


Workingmen’s 
members and men 


soon 


The meeting at the 
Institute 


guests only, so 


was for 
Rosamund was 
alone. The women all had something 
more interesting to do than to stay with 
the queer, Miss 
who might have had such a good time, 
with her 


handsome Fenwick, 


money and position and all, 
but who apparently didn’t know the 
[ Mrs. Dart 
sat at a desk in the big old-fashioned 
library and wrote; 


meaning of a good time. 


Rosamund set- 
tled herself with a book in the living 
and awaited message 
from Paul Luddington and the return 
of James Mackaye. But before half 
an hour had passed after the dispersal 


and 


room another 


of her dinner party, one of her ser 
ants was beside her chair. 

“Beg pardon, ma’am, but Mrs. Lud 
dington f 

She sprang to her feet and hurried 
into the hall, where Sara and a_ bag 
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had dropped themselves wearily upon 
a settle. She embraced the girl. 

“Have you had your dinner?” she 
asked. “Nora, have some dinner sent 
up to the blue room for Mrs. Ludding- 
ton. Come along, my dear.” 


It was not quite eleven when James 
Mackaye entered the house, let in by 
a sleepy man who told him that he 
would find Scotch and soda in the l- 
brary and who asked if there were any- 
thing else he desired. On learning that 
there was not, he departed with an 
apparently lightened heart and swift 
feet, and Mackaye went toward the 
library. Rosamund was there, half 
buried in a great chair. His pleasure 
leaped to his eyes. 

“Was it a good meeting?” she asked 
him. 

“Wonderful! The best, it seems to 
me, that I’ve ever had with a crowd of 
that sort. It went like fire, leaping. 
Any further word from Mrs. Ludding- 
ton?” 

“She’s here. She’s left Paul. I tel 
egraphed him that she had arrived, but 
that he’d better not come on. She 
doesn’t want to see him. She’s made 
up her mind what to do, and there’s 
no use in his trying to change her.” 

“What is she going to do? Get a 
divorce?” 

“No, not unless he wants her to. 
She’s going to study medicine. She's 
wonderfully reasonable. She says she 
doesn’t hate Paul, doesn’t particularly 
blame him. He’s been flirting, you 
know, rather conspicuously :”’ 

“T didn’t know. The Luddington set 
and mine don’t commingle. But i’m 
not astonished. He can’t help it. It’s 
second nature for him to make love to 
the adjacent woman.”’ 

“T know it. So does Sara, and she 
doesn’t blame him, as I said, particu- 
larly. She only blames herself for hay- 
ing married him without having ever 
proved herself, so to speak. She says 


that she never stood on her own feet, 
and that she wasn’t fit to walk with 
any one else until she had learned to do 
that. So she’s going to start to study 
medicine at last, whether her family 
likes it or not. And, she says, when 
she is a full-grown woman, if Paul 
wants her, and she wants him—— 
Well, it’s plain that she isn’t expecting 
to fall in love with any one else her- 
self ! 

“But it’s been awful for her, this 
year and a half. She’s so full of fire 
and energy, and all the outlet she has 
had for them was to try to be amiable 
to persons who could afford to have 
their portraits painted. A lovely life, 
wasn’t it? And to watch Paul flirt- 
ing! She says she thinks she could 
have been almost amused at his affairs, 
like a mother or a big sister, if only 
she’d had some life of her own besides 
watching him and hovering around 
him.” 

“You're going to stand by her in her 
determination ?”’ 

She raised her eyes to his in aston- 
ishment at the queer note in his voice 
—harsh, guarded, as if he were re- 
straining himself with difficulty from 
rebuke. 

“T am indeed. I’m going to advance 
the money for her course if her family 
won't. | Why, don’t you ap- 
prove: She had suddenly gone fal- 
tering. 

“Approve? Oh, you miracle of a 
woman! Of course I approve! But 
—I didn’t dare to believe you meant 
it! I didn’t dare to believe that you 
had grown so big in anything but the- 
ory! Freedom—for the woman who 
isn’t in the family! Honesty—for the 
man down the street! That’s how it is 
with some of the loudest of us shouters 
for liberty and truth. But you—you 
dear! You mean what you say, you 
intend to abide by what you preach. 
Rosamund, I kiss your hands!” 

He had done it, almost, as he spoke, 
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leaning from the chair tn which he sat. 
But when his lips had touched the satin 
smoothness of her skin, he and she 
drew apart and looked at each other 
with new, frightened, glad eyes. And 
then she sprang to her feet, and, with 


her heart beating muffledly against her , 


side, she said good night and fled. He 
sat a long time before the fire, not 
touching the Scotch and soda. By and 
by he stretched himself and rose with 
a sigh. , 

“To come 
that!” he murmured. 
a woman like that!” 


like 


“To work beside 


home to a woman 


CHAPTER VII. 

Quick-growing vines and judicious 
preservation of trees had masked the 
buildings of Wey- 
mouth College with a beauty almost of 
age, despite the fact that it lacked four 
yez The gray piles 
gleamed softly on this October morn- 


scattered stone 


irs of its majority. 


ing through the bronze and crimson 
of frost-touched Students in 
caps and gowns were dispersing after 
chapel to the lecture halls and labora- 
tories, their 
against the bright autumn green of the 
lawns. 


leaves. 


blackness accentuated 


Professor Mackaye was crossing the 
campus on his way to the president’s 
house. He wondered, as he walked, 
what old Hartridge wanted. Of course, 
the old fox 
his superior officer in his disrespectful 
thoughts—wanted and it 
was probably something disagreeable. 


thus James characterized 
something, 


Perhaps he would be gently requested 
to tone down this 
duce that palliative in his course on 
industrial history. 
merely to foist some further work upon 
him that the president had invited him, 
in that bland, casual way, to drop in 
between nine and ten on this particular 
morning. 

Well, he wouldn’t do any more work ; 
he wasn’t being paid for all that he did 


attack or to intro- 


Or perhaps it was 


Magazine 





And he’d be hanged if he would 
tone down anything or gloss over any- 
thing, 
fear of an endowment possibility ! 


now. 
out of a truckling, timeserving 
He was not especially worried about 


he had 


had bouts with old Hartridge before. 
5 


the issue of the conversation 


And, anyway, the world was not a bad 
place that morning, the October 
sunshine and the October air filling 
one with vigor; with Fanny less ob 
trusive than usual, thanks to the pres- 
ence in his house of her sister, Florrie, 


with 


on her annual visit; and with Rosa- 
mund’s letter lying warm against his 
heart. 


He pressed the pocket that held it 
that he feel 
presence. friend 
in the 
honest, at 


might more closely its 


His 


world 


the one person 


with whom he could be 
home! 

Hartridge’s servant ad- 
mitted him and into the 
study behind the big library. Hart 
ridge had thoughtfully married him a 


wealthy wife some forty years ago, and 


Japanese 


ushered him 


he enjoyed the benefits of money along 
with those of intellect. 
upon a piazza that overlooked the gat 


The study gave 
dens, and James saw the president and 
his wife, stately and silver-haired, in 


earnest conversation with a gardener 
at the foot of a distant terrace. 


made a rather charming picture in the 


They 
autumn morning; even from a distance, 
their air of distinction was apparent, 
and the even more moving air of in- 
timate affection. 

James sighed, thinking of Rosamund, 
and then shrugged his shoulders impa- 
tiently. Why should Hartridge keep 
him waiting for some rhododendron 
\nd then the president 
turned and waved a hand to him on the 
Hartridge did the 


or other? 


balcony, and Mrs. 
same thing, and it required all his reso- 
lution to despise the thing they repre- 


sented—privilege, luxury, charm. He 
went back into the room and took out 
Rosamund’s note. It was a_ longish 
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walk up from the garden’s end, even 
if they finished their horticultural col- 
loquy at once. 

There was nothing very remarkable 
about the epistle that he now read 
again; it might have been published in 
the Weymouth Gazette without exciting 
undue interest. But he read it with 
joy, and gloried in the folly of the joy. 

“Hello, Mackaye, I’m sorry to have 
kept you waiting.’ Thus Hartridge 
from the piazza. He went on with 
something about tree doctors. “But 
you’re not interested in that, I know. 
You ought to be, James, my dear fel- 
low. I hate to think of your old age 
if you haven’t cultivated some few 
leisurely interests in the meantime— 
gardening, fishing, even golf. You 
oughtn’t to try to keep existence up to 
concert pitch all the time, you know.” 

So he wasn’t going to ask James to 
take on another course or two! Good! 

“Oh, some day I suppose I shall wake 
up to fishing,” said James. 

\nd then there fell a constrained 
silence. Constraint was not character- 
istic of President MHartridge, and 
neither was silence. This pause lasted 
so long that Mackaye finally looked up 
in some amusement. 

“TLet’s have it, Mr. President,” he 
began. “TI gather that it is a hard one, 
but i 

\nd then he stopped abruptly. Hart- 
ridge’s finely chiseled old face was 
crimson beneath the dry, white, closely 
drawn skin of age. 

“Jim, my dear fellow, I don’t know 
why I ever undertook to say what I— 
what I have undertaken to say to you, 
and what—Heaven help us both!—I’ve 
got to say now. I’ve simply been badg- 
ered into it.” 

“What is it?” 

Mackaye’s voice was harsh, abrupt. 
Had any scandalmonger dared to speak 
of his acquaintance with Rosamund? 
Folly! Their acquaintance—that of 


> 


a semi-public man and woman—was 
without the slightest feature that could 
make scandal; it was only in his heart 
that he knew he loved her, gloried in 
her, and believed, fiercely, that she must 
respond to his love. 

“Jim’’—President Hartridge had mo- 
ments of intimacy with the younger 
men of his staff—‘Jim—are you and 
your wife on—— No, I don’t mean 
to ask you that. I only mean to ask 
you if you know—that your wife is— 
is drinking ?” 

“What?” 

There was no question about the 
bomb the president had exploded. 
Watching Mackaye’s face with an ex- 
pression that, for all its suave kind- 
ness, was shrewd, his face cleared a 
little. 

“T was sure you didn’t know. And 
yet, as they said—of course you can 
guess that it was the women who set 
me this job, Jim!—as they said, how 
can you escape knowing it? How is 
it possible for a man and a woman who 
are living in the closest household in- 
timacy together to have, either one 
of them, a vice—or a habit—unknown 
to the other?” 

“Of course it’s impossible!” 

“T’m afraid not, Jim.” Through the 
suavity now a firmness showed. “There 
were, I am told, a few manifestations 
of the—er—appetite, last winter. But 
—well, such a thing may happen any 
time if a man or a woman permits 
himself or herself the slightest indul- 
gence in alcohol. You understand me. 
One isn’t feeling well, one is tired—a 
glass of wine goes to one’s head, ex- 
hilarates one unduly. But this autumn 
—already, though the term isn’t six 
weeks old—there have been too many 
manifestations to be explained away 
so charit—so easily. Not only at one 
or two dinners, Mackaye, not only at 
a dance, but—but—on the street! Oh, 
nothing much, I dare say, nothing 
much! But of course, with a faculty 
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wife, who has to set an example—any- 
thing: si 

He floundered into silence, making 
a vague motion of tolerance and com- 
prehension with his beautifully kept old 
hands. 

“It’s impossible,” 
thickly. “Impossible.” 

“T am afraid it’s only too true, my 
dear fellow. Even Mrs. Hartridge— 
and you know how unobservant she is, 
with her head forever in the clouds— 
even she has noticed it. But don’t be 
depressed, Jim. Don’t take it too hard. 
It’s some temporary affliction—be sure 
of it. It’s a manifestion of disease, 
of course, and not a crime, not a dis- 
grace. It’s no more a disgrace than a 
tendency to asthma would be, and it’s 
just as susceptible to treatment. It’s 
got to stop, of course. You'll know 
some way to arrange that. I can un- 
derstand how you failed to notice the 

-er—the development of the habit. 
You’re away so much. Of course, we 
at Weymouth are proud of your suc- 





mumbled Jim 


cess and your popularity—you’re an 
unofficial press agent for us!—but one 
pays a price, one pays a price, Jim. 
You and your wife have been growing 
apart with the years instead of grow- 
ing together. 


of a man’s success!” 


It’s so often the price 


He ceased to contemplate the tips of 
his fingers and looked up at Jim, who 
sat before him stunned and in silence. 
There flicker of real 
in his old, calm blue eyes. 

“Believe me, this has been hard for 
me as well as for you, Mackaye. It’s 
one of the hardest things I’ve ever done. 
You know what an affection we both 


was a kindness 


have for you, both Mrs. Hartridge 
and I.” 

“You've been very kind.”  Jim’s 
voice was still thick with the horror 


of the revelation. “I'll see what I can 
do. Of course, now that you have told 
me this, I begin to remember little 
things—mere trifles, of course, but veri- 
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fications, I suppose of this—this night- 
mare. You're right—I’ve been away 
a great deal and—Fanny Well, 
perhaps I’ve never tried hard enough 
to give her a part in my work. And 
we have had no children to keep us 
close to each other. She’s been ailing 
a good deal sa 

“Of course, of course,” President 
Hartridge interrupted his vague effort 
to shield Fanny. “I suppose it would 
be impossible for us of the laity to 
estimate the damage physicians do, 
with their prescriptions of stimulants 
and narcotics. I should recommend 
treatment in a sanitarium. Of course, 
as I said before, the thing has got to 
stop. It’s less possible in a college com- 
munity than it might be in the outside 
world, even.” 

“Of course,” said Jim heavily. 
The door semed a long 








He arose. 
journey away. 


“Have you heard the good news 
about Wissenbach?;”’ President Hart- 


ridge asked conversationally, as he went 
with his caller to the door. “No? 
There’s likelihood that he will 
endow a chair of astronomy. Preston 


every 


saw a good deal of him last summer 
have made a great hit 
We'll have to mind our eco- 
Well, 
good luck to you, my dear fellow. Call 
on me if I can be of any assistance to 


and 
with him. 
nomic P’s and Q’s for a while. 


seems to 


you.” 

“Thank you,” said Jim, and went 
blindly out into the sunshine that had 
been so warm and brilliant half an hour 
before. 

He crossed the campus without see- 
ing any of the black-gowned figures 
that flitted across it. He returned no 
salutations—he was not even aware of 
them. Fanny a drunkard! That was 


the one thought, the one impression, 
his mind retained. 

He had left the college grounds and 
was down in the town before the full 
meaning of Hartridge’s last remarks 
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‘The old fox, the old fox!’’ he cried aloud. 


was borne in upon him. Then he 
stopped short, and the populace of 
Weymouth was treated to the sight of 
a distinguished educator laughing aloud 
at a street corner. And not only did 
he laugh, but he slapped his leg re- 
soundingly. 

“The old fox, the old fox!” he cried 
aloud, and the policeman on the oppo- 
site side of the street moved in his 


. ° ° — a 
direction, while a frightened mother 


rapidly trundled her baby carriage 
away from his vicinity. He resumed 
his progress toward his house with the 
channel of his thoughts changed. 

How cleverly it had all been ar 
ranged! How fate’ and Fanny had 
played into the trustees’ hands, had 
robbed him of his right to free speech! 
They could muzzle him and his indus- 
trial history at their will, now; they 
could always base their request for his 
resignation upon these pitiful, personal 
grounds. Thanks to Fanny, they had 
him tongue-tied. 

3ut no, by Jove, Wissenbach and 
the trustees should not muzzle him! 
He would teach industrial history, and 


he would teach it at Weymouth Col- 
lege, as he himself interpreted it! No 
chair of astronomy was going to soften 
his references to the crimes committed 
by capital in the United States. And 
no wife with a disgraceful failing was 
to be made the ostensible reason for 
getting rid of him, when his references 
to capital were distasteful to capital- 
ists!’ Fanny was going to be cured— 
cured by main force, cured by terror, 
cured by shame. He went on, taking 
great determined strides. He would 
show them, he would show them all! 


CHAPTER VI. 

“No, Jim, you haven’t done right by 
Fanny. I don’t say that she’s done 
right by you—I never sit in judgment 
on my neighbors—but any one can see 
that you didn’t do right by her. Any- 


” 


body can see that. 

Thus Mrs. Maurice Lustig, who, as 
it happened, had served as buffer be- 
tween Jim and his wife. When he had 
reached home, Florrie had been eating 
a late breakfast, alone, elaborately 
charming in morning negligee. She 
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had explained that poor Fanny had a 
headache, and Jim, in his new enlight- 
enment, had laughed rudely in her face. 

“Headache!” he had scoffed. “I 
guess I know the meaning of Fanny’s 
headache! Of course I was the last 
person in Weymouth to learn it. Why 
did you never give me a hint, Florrie? 
You must have known what she 
doing.” 

Florrie’s make-up was too secure and 
perfect to show any change of color 
at this onslaught. But she had looked 
sharply at her brother-in-law, as if 
shrewdly estimating exactly how much 
his new knowledge amounted to. Then 
she. had answered, reasonably enough, 
that it had seemed to her likely that 
he, spending some forty-five weeks of 
the year with Fanny, knew more about 
her habits than her at 
the most for six or 

Jim had chosen to pass over that ex- 
hibition of feminine logic and to storm 


was 


she, who saw 


seven. 


at Florrie for keeping him in ignorance 
of his wife’s fatal habit. And Florrie, 
in self-defense, had attacked him as a 


husband. 
“You made her marry you—you 
know you did, Jim Mackaye! You 


gave her no rest until she promised. 
I was only a little thing then, of course, 
being so much younger than Fanny, 
but I remember that. And 
took her, a young, pretty, lively girl, 


then you 
loving a good time, from one of your 
A fine time 
high- 


dreary colleges to another. 
had! Fanny can’t bear 

and had to live among 
them for more than twenty years. She 
theaters, restaurants, 


she’s 

brows, she’s 
likes a good time 

shops, clothes, everything that a sure- 
enough woman does like. And except 
when come on to visit 
hasn’t had a chance at any of them. 
You take her away from every decent 
sort of excitement, and then you have 
a conniption fit because she has found 
another sort. I’d take to drink my- 
self, if I lived in Weymouth!” 


she’s me, she 
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Whereupon, Florrie attacked her 
poached egg with ,undiminished appe- 
tite. James walked up and down the 
ugly little dining room. He had never 
cared for his home since Fanny had 
undertaken to make it for him. There 
had always been something tawdry in 
its furnishings and something dusty 
and unkempt in its care. He hated it 
this morning with a vindictive rage, 
and thrust the chairs out of his path 
as if they had been living enemies. 

It was noon before he was admitted 
to his wife’s presence. Her morning 
sleep had been long and heavy. By 
the time it was ended, he had pulled 
himself somewhat together. He had 
tried conscientiously to see himself as 
part author of the disgrace and the 
unending misery. He told himself, with 
some sincerity, that he desired to do 
what was best for Fanny as well as 


what was absolutely necessary for 
himself. 
It was very seldom that he entered 


his wife’s bedroom, and the sight of 
it stirred him to than 
usual this morning. It was disorderly, 


more distaste 


cheap; it was the intimate abode of a 
woman who had ceased to. cherish 
daintiness, although she made desperate 


And 


Fanny, with her streaked hair rough 


efforts after an effect of elegance. 


and tousled, with her eyes heavy and 
her lips pale and flabby, was an un- 
She regarded him de 
beneath 


inviting picture. 
fensively, suspiciously, from 
leaden lids. 

“Sorry to hear you had a headache,” 
he began. 

“T have them all the time,” she an- 
swered with cold hostility. 

“Why haven't you told me 
them? We would have put 
Percy on to you.” 

Apparently she did not consider it 
worth while to reply to this. She only 
watched him, alert, afraid, belligerent. 
He struggled to find an opening that 
would not prove too offensive, too 


about 
Doctor 
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dreadful. Finally, with unaccustomed 
awkwardness, he found himself sug- 
gesting a sanitarium—as a cure for 
headaches ! 

“T like my own home,” she replied 
briefly. 

“T know. But wouldn’t you enjoy 
home more if you were in 

in better health?” 

“My health’s all right. [Everybody 
has something. You haven’t heard me 
complain ?”’ 

“Hang it, Fanny,” he cried, suddenly 
casting diplomacy to the winds, “peo- 


your own 


” 


le are talking about vou 
5 a 


“Talking? About me?”  Shrill un- 
belief sounded in her voice. “About 
me? I'd like to know what any one 


has to say against me!” She sat up 
in bed and regarded him with bright, 
angry eyes. “I’ve never even looked 
at another man, Jim Mackaye, since 
I was fool enough to marry you. Talk- 
ing about me! I like that!” 

“It is, you know, possible for a 
woman to be guilty of other crimes 
than unfaithfulness to her marriage 
vows,” he told her shortly. “They say 
you’ve been drinking; they say you've 
been seen intoxicated—at parties—even 
on the street. They don’t like that, 
here in Weymouth, and the college 
won't have it. You understand ?” 

“T don’t believe you ever heard any 
such thing! It’s a lie! You’re making 
it up! “You're trying to get rid of me 
for the Fenwick woman you're so crazy 
about! But I won’t go! Do you hear 
me? I won't go! I won't go!” 

He stepped to the bedside and caught 
her hand, holding it tightly while his 
angry eyes bored into hers. He de- 
manded to know what she meant. She 
whimpered and cried, protested that he 
was hurting her, threatened to call for 
help to her sister and her two serv- 
ants. But he would not let her go, 
and finally, with a defeated snarl on 
her lips, she told him that she had in 
her desk a letter “proving everything.” 
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He bade her get up and produce it and 
she obeyed him, half frightened now. 

He held it in his hands’ at last, an 
anonymous sheet, six months old, bid- 
ding Mrs. James Mackaye keep a 
watchful eye upon her husband’s ac- 
quaintance with Miss Rosamund [en- 
wick. 

He put it down, completely puzzled. 
He did not even remember the exist- 
ence of Mrs. Dart, and it never crossed 
his mind that a lady of the superlative 
breeding of~ Mrs. Forbes Higginson 
could be guilty of using the vilest 
weapon of the lowest type of slan- 
derer. 

“Fanny,” he said earnestly, “I give 
you my word of honor that I haven’t 
the faintest idea why this thing was 
written. It is—oh, it is an outrage!” 

The break in his voice told her that 
in some way she did not altogether 
understand she had him at her mercy. 
She crept back to her disordered couch, 
and from the pillows looked at him 
vith malevolent triumph. 

“Your*word of honor!” she sneered. 
“Much stock I take in it!) But you can 
make up your mind to one thing, Jim! 
I’m not going to leave Weymouth to 
make room for anybody. You try to 
force me to, and the next faculty meet- 
ing will learn something about you!” 


CHAPTER IX. 

Rosamund had been making an ad- 
dress in a little country town in the 
hills beyond Pittsburgh. She was to 
spend the night in the same quiet, hum- 
ble little home where she had eaten her 
supper. There was something in her 
new experiences of people that was 
touching her profoundly. It seemed to 
her that her affection went out to 
women like these in great waves, and 
that theirs rolled responsively in to her. 
She thrilled with mingled pride and 
humility in the thought that they looked 
up to her, that she was, indeed, their 
leader. 
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She had finished her formal address, 
and was answering the questions to 
which it had given rise. Some of the 
women were shy, and did not like to 
stand upon their feet and voice their 
queries. They sent up questions writ- 
ten on little slips of paper, and Rosa- 
mund opened and read them aloud and 
answered them. An_ excited, rosy- 
cheeked girl of seventeen or eighteen, 
acting as usher, brought them up to 
her with a funny little air of impor- 
tance. 

She was about to tear open an en- 
velope that had been handed her when 
something caused her to look at it 
sharply. It was unusual for the ques- 
tions to be inclosed in envelopes, in 
the first place. Looking at this, she 
saw that it was addressed to her in 
James Mackaye’s handwriting and that 
it was marked in very black letters, 
“Personal, important.” She slipped it 
to one side and read the next question 
the usher handed up. Not until the 
meeting was over did she open the en- 
velope. 

I am waiting outside the hall. I found out 
where you were by calling up your secretary 
on the long-distance telephone. I must see 


you to-night. I’m in trouble. I want your 
help. a; ee 


The glow of pleasure that had col- 
ored her face during the evening faded 
a little. She went down off the plat- 
form and found her hostess. 

“There’s some one here from my of- 
fice,” little, 
“whom I must see. He’s waiting out- 
side. what it’s all about. 
May I ask him to come over to 
house? Or, no, I'll see 
not bother 
front door open 

“it's no 
they’re beginning to put the lights out, 
here in the hall,” said Mrs. McCall 
practically. “I guess that’s his orto 
standing outside. Bring him over and 
see him in the parlor. I'll set a pitcher 


she said, dissimulating a 


I don’t know 
your 
him here and 
you'll leave 


you, if your 


bother at all, and, besides, 
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of lemonade and some cake out on the 
table.” 

“Oh, please don’t bother!” begged 
Rosamund. 

But Mrs. McCall, drawing a cro- 
cheted scarf head, 
ready sprinting down the aisle. 

Mackaye was waiting in the lobby 
outside the hall. Under the smoky 
kerosene lamp that swung from the ceil 
ing, he looked singularly white and 
black—his eyes and hair like midnight, 
his face unnaturally pale. His appear- 
ance startled Rosamund even before 
she felt the touch of his hand. That 
communicated to her some message of 
terror and of rapture. 

“Rosamund,” he said, “I had to see 
you to-night. It’s impossible for me to 
wait for to-morrow. I’ve got a car out 
Come and get into it and let us 
drive up the road a way. I want to 
talk to you alone.” 

Before the intensity of need and of 
authority in his manner, she did not 
even mention Mrs. McCall, across the 
street. Obediently, she stepped into the 
place beside him. Unresistingly, she 
let him wrap around her a heavy rug. 
Unquestioningly, she let him drive 
along the moonlit road, through a night 
touched to a frosty coldness in these 
hill altitudes. She felt the climax of 
her life upon her. Time had dated for 
her from the bright Italian day when 
she had first met him; time had*held all 
its promise, had granted all its fulfill- 
ment, since there, through him and in 
the thought of him. And now he, who 
had wakened her from a dull sleep, who 
had poured life and purpose into her 
had honored her with 
friendship, who had made glad her days 

now, at last, he was to ask some gift 
She thrilled at the thought. 


over her was al- 


here. 


veins, who 


of her. 


By and by he brought the little car 
to a standstill and began to talk to her. 
Often he had spoken to her with excite- 
ment, with insistence, but to-night he 
spoke calmly. 


Hie was telling her of 














his shortcomings as a husband, of his 
failure toward his wife. He spared 
himself nothing in the telling. 

“And so 
for over twenty years,” he 
“We've both been unfulfilled. 
in our ignorance, we made one mis- 
take, we’ve been forced to perpetuate 
it, to make it the parent of a thousand 
Poor Fanny, to whom 
marriage denied the simple things she 


wretched 
went on. 


we've both been 


Because, 


worse mistakes. 


craved, has grown warped, mean, spite 
ful, jealous, vindictive—and a drunk- 
ard whose vice, at first secret, can now 
no longer be hidden. I, denied the 
companionship I have 
warped, too—have been bitter, rough, 
unsympathetic with men and women as 
individuals, concerned about them only 
Shall we go on like this for 
the rest of our days, she and I? Shall 
we go on like this for the rest of our 
days, you and J? You know that I love 
you, that I want you beside me for the 
rest of my life——” He stopped ab- 
ruptly. 

“T know,” 


crave, been 


as masses. 


Rosamund, without 


It seemed to her that 
that the words were 


said 
her own volition. 
her heart sang it, 
one with the silver music of the night. 
“You are the most wonderful woman 


in the world, Rosamund,” he went on. 
“You, most 
shackled only a little while ago, have 
freed utterly ! You're 
afraid of no mere words; you’re bound 


by no ancient bondages. If 


who were one of the 


yourself so 


you were 
less superbly free, [ shouldn’t dare—I 
shouldn’t even want—to beg you to go 
with me. But that’s 

doing. I’ve told you enough. 
mean to get rid of me at Weymouth. 
Henceforth my 
that of a publicist, not a college educa- 


away what I’m 


They 


work will have to be 


tor. Fanny will never divorce me un- 
less she is literally forced to it. But I 
think that her sodden, jealous soul 
would revolt if I went away openly 


with another woman, and she would at 
last loose me from that awful strangle 
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hold in which she has held me all these 
years. Do you dare to go with me?” 

Still under the spell that he had al- 
ways had for her, she replied, with a 
sort of exaltation: “I do, I do!” And 
then, seeing how worn his face was in 
the moonlight, and how the strain of 
the day and of all the days before it 
had marked him, the eternal mother 
awoke in her, and she put her hand 
upon his forehead with a gentle little 
touch, 

“Oh, my poor, tired boy!” she cried. 


CHAPTER X. 

“T wonder if you will be able to un- 
derstand me? Never yet, my friend, 
my dear, have you failed to understand 
me, and yet, now, I can’t tell. I daren’t 
even hope it. Jim, I can’t do what I 
promised. 

“T’ll try to explain it to you. When 
you left me at the door of that plain 
little house opposite the little village 
hall, that wonderful, white night, | 
went in uplifted, as it were, on wings. 
You have 
your life because 


conventions _ all 
had thought 
about them, and knew them false, ham- 
pering, crippling; I despised them in 
In spite of myself, | 
suppose I’ve been affected by all those 


despised 


you 


my way, too. 
years of considering that whatever I 
wanted—or whatever my class wanted 
—was the thing that I must have. 
“And so I floated into the plain little 
house without a single qualm on the 
subject of society’s verdict upon me. I 
had lived too long in society, I knew it 
too well, to value 
farthing. 
in the calm delusion that | 


its verdict at a brass 
I had spent too many years 
have 
no matter who went with- 


must 
ny Own way, 
any misgivings about tak- 
ing the one, great, glorious thing that 
I really wanted at last with all my 
strength—life with you, dear. 

“And the marble-topped 
center table of that plain, neat, ugly 


out, to have 


there, on 
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little parlor, there was waiting for me 
and for you—a blue glass pitcher of 
lemonade and a gilt-edged plate with 
cake upon it. I felt suddenly sorry that 
we had not come in there and partaken 
of the poor little delicacies my kind 
hostess had set out for us. It seemed 
ungracious. And I was too happy not 
to want to be gracious to everything 
and to everybody. I went up to my 
room and undressed in the moonlight. 
I knew that I should not sleep. I knew 
that I should only think of you and of 
our future together. 

“But I didn’t. I lay awake, to be 
sure, but I didn’t think of you, and it 
wasn’t with visions of our future that 
my -eyes were filled. Instead—oh, 
Jim !—it was with all the faces I had 
been seeing for the past two weeks in 
these little mill cities, in these little 
country towns. It was with rows and 
rows of women looking up at me from 
their chairs in little halls—tired faces, 
hopeful faces, seamed old faces, rosy 
young ones. It annoyed me at first. 
I wanted to see only you and the places 
where we should go together while the 
noisy scandal of our departure was 
quieting down. But instead—just those 
women! 

“T can’t do it, Jim. Not because of 
myself. I don’t care a button, truly, 
for myself, or for the horror of my 
family,.or the convention of my class. 
But I’ve given myself to a work. I’ve 
taken trust from hundreds and thou- 
sands of simple, hard-working people 
who believe in me and who could never 
understand or forgive my failing them. 
Jim, the Cause for which I work, that 
would be harmed by anything I might 
do that the world could misinterpret. 

“You’ve called me free, and I have 
worshiped the thought of freedom. But 
now it seems to me that we must all 
walk in bondage all our days. If we 
don’t 





surrender our desires for some 


man or some woman, or for our neigh- 
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bors, then we must surrender them for 
the work to which we put our. hands. 
“My dear, it was you who taught me 
the glory of work; it was you who 
opened my eyes to the needs of all the 
women in the world; it was you who 
made me slave to them. And for that 
slavery, I bless you and I shall love you 
all my days. But I will never go away 
with you. ROSAMUND.” 


EPILOGUE. 

“T see by the paper,” said Mr. Paul 
Luddington, one morning some four 
years later, as he passed his coffee cup 
over to his wife, Doctor Sara Lud- 
dington, for refilling, “that our old 
friend, Mackaye, is a widower. Ugly 
kind of thing!” he continued, as he 
scanned the paper. ‘Police suggest 
suicide; family maintains it an acci- 
dent. Overdose of sleeping medicine. 
You never saw her, did you, Sara?” 

“No,” answered Sara, not attending 
very closely to her husband’s remarks. 

“She was some pill, believe me!” af- 
firmed Mr. Luddington with convic- 
tion. “I her when I was up in 
Weymouth seven or eight years ago, 
doing old Hartridge’s portrait. That 
was when I met Mackaye himself. She 
was a terror all right! I used to think 
he was rather stuck on Rosamund, 
didn’t you?” 

“T never noticed it.” Sara twinkled 
slightly upon her lord. “But then, you 
know, I never have had quite the same 
eye for romance that you have. He’s 
devoted enough to the poor 
woman of late years, hasn’t he?” 

“A slave to her,” replied Luddington 
with a sort of admiration in his voice. 
Then he laughed. “Isn’t it the most 
amazing thing the way these advocates 
of all manner of freedom walk the 
chalk line along with the rest of us? 
Mackaye’s next door to an anarchist 
in his theories—and look at him! I 
wonder what he’ll do now.” 
echoed Sara. 


Saw 


been 


“T wonder,” 
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The Unused Cell—A Strike Agitator 


By Grace M. Sissons 


HE earth throbs with the dominant roar of vast in- 
dustries. Men hurry hither and thither in obedience 
to screaming whistles. Instead of the sun and stars, 

myriads of little ticking watches rule the day and night. 
Men, women, and children crowd the whirring factories, 
tending upon the blind Samsons of machinery. Efficiency 
experts watching with ferret eyes the flying wheels and fin- 
gers, save a motion here, a movement there, till a man’s life 
work is reduced to the endless repetition of half a dozen 
motions, At last, it seems, wayward human energy has been 
caught and tamed. And yet, always, in these highly special- 
ized centers of industry, there prevails a dangeroys spirit 
of unrest, breaking out every now and then in a fury of 
destruction. 

Sociologist and legislatures unite in recommending the 


full dinner pail, model cottage, and the maximum wage 





scale, as remedies for these disturbances. But even where 


C 
SS 


$ anxious capital has followed the full prescription, inex- 


man cannot live by six motions a day, despite the assistance 


¢ 
. plicable labor troubles still arise—for the simple reason that t 





™ aofeat EN 
4 of a full dinner pail and a shower bath. ) 

. ° P . 
C Nature, who has toiled through untold ons to pile up 


that precious hoard of cells in the brain of man—the su- 
4 preme effort of creation—will not passively suffer the heir 
“} of the ages to be reduced to a six-motioned automaton, 


doing the bidding of a machine and an efficiency expert. 


FRITS. 


The factory operator; standing all day in the same spot, 
serving flying belts and shuttles, is filled with blind revolt. 


Down in the deep darkness of subconsciousness, Nature bids 


ae 


his ancestors—-whose shades are ever with us, though we 


Aan 
~~ 


know it not—to rise and accuse him. 


“Is it for this,” whispers the troglodyte man, “that I 
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conflict stored up under my sloping brow the cunning that 
should make you master of all life?” 

“Ts it for this,” whispers the cave man, “that I wrestled 
through dark ages with the struggling force of creation, 
till out of the formless flint I brought forth the vision of 
the stone ax, giving you power, O child of battle and 
dream, to fill the earth with your inventions?” 

“Is it for this,” whispers the pioneer, “that I went forth 
into the wilderness and met the unknown face to face, 
leaving to you the heritage of a conquered world and a 
conquering brain—that you should become a dumb beast 
in an iron treadmill ?” 


The factory operator, filled with dim, unreasoning rage, 
goes forth to seize the first opportunity to rebel against his i») | 
fate—and the system—in a wild labor uprising, to the wrath- fi) , 

. . | L 
ful perplexity of capital, which has put its trust in a model 3 
tenement ! i 
: , ig as ae 
And Nature, who is the supreme efficiency expert, will 8 
see to it that these inexplicable revolts continue, till industry 4 
‘ ‘ . ° Q 
shall have devised a plan whereby the brains as well as the 6 
} 3 C 
hands shall be used in creating the products of our factories yy 
, L 

when the problem shall no longer be how to save a \S) 
motion, but how to use a mind. She will never tolerate a %) ; 
system that forces vast numbers of the race to become fp ( 
mere automatons, while their heritage of brain wastes and r \ 

. - Ps . —Y 
spoils for want of use. She demands that each shall use 


] 


is talents to the utmost—upon the disobedient, be it a 


system or an individual, she wreaks her vengeance swift 


v 
Gre 


and sure—adding each his tiny mite to the race’s precious 


hoard of cells, that, in zons yet to come, our heirs may 


< 


be as God’s for power and wisdom. 
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By Gertrude Pahlow 


Author of “The Cross of Heart’s Desire,” ‘‘“The Substitute Bridesmaid,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED 


E. C. CASWELL 


How the misdemeanors of Worthing, W., of Texas, brought unexpected 


joy to a discouraged head master. 


“T HE school campus, intersected by 
graveled paths, lay in the sun- 
light like a piece of deep-piled 

green velvet threaded with golden 

bands; coral-pink roses swayed about 
the granite gables of the school build- 
ing; June sang at the windows; and the 
head master, sitting in his shadowed 
study, frowned at his desk and counted 
up the things and people that he hated. 

He hated chapel—going every morn- 
ing to the beautiful little Gothic build- 
ing in the center of the campus, put- 
ting the best of himself into the effort 
to inspire and uplift three hundred 
sleepy boys, and then coming out to be 
confronted with the tale of his yester- 
failures. He hated 
whether self-satistied fathers who told 
him—an hour at a time—exactly how 
should be educated and 
run, or mothers whe wrote him, by spe- 


day’s parents, 


boys schools 
cial delivery, please to see that their off- 
pring did not take off their winter un- 
derwear too soon. He hated masters, 
both earnest shepherds. who filled his 
days with soul searchings about their 
flocks and their duties, and hardy mer- 
cenaries who scamped their work to im- 
their golf. He hated his own 
handwriting, scrawled in a series of 
beside the 


prove 
illegible memoranda boys’ 
names whose cases he had been dealing 
with this morning. Most of all he 
hated boys. No, most of all he hated 
himself—and schoolmastering. 

Two boys ran into each other at the 


A charming tale of a boys’ school. 


junction of paths beyond his window, 
and their newly changed, unmodulated 
voices struck painfully distinct upon his 
ear. 
“Hello! 
said one. 
“You bet I have!” said the other. 
“Vicious?” inquired the first. 
“Fat-’em-alive,’ corroborated — the 
second gloomily. 
“Soak you much?” 
“Twenty-five demerits.” 
“Gee, that’s going some! 


Been to see the Old Man?” 


Keep you 
over after commencement, that will.” 

“Surest thing you know—two days. 
I’m sore as a pup.” 

“Tough cheese. What'd do:” 
This last entirely as an afterthought. 

“Nothin’ much. 
of footballs over old Herpicide’s door, 
and they fell down and hit him on the 
bean. Didn’t hurt him any. I don’t see 


you 


Just rigged a couple 


what the Old Man soaks me twenty 
five for.” 

“P’r’aps Herpy told him to. He’s 
awfully touchy about his bald dome. 


The Old Man isn’t so bad, if you han- 
dle him right.” 

“/’d like to handle him with a pitch- 
‘i “I'd put 


fork!” said the aggrieved one. 
bustin’ 


chain 
stones! That’s where he ought to be.” 

The Old Man sighed. The forspent 
last term of the 
year was upon him, and this was _ the 
end of a Monday office hour, after that 
fertile seedtime of mischief, a 


him out on the 


gang, 
school 


mood of the 


most 
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“What'd you do?’’ 


‘Nothin’ much. Just 1 
door, and they 


1 


rainy Sunday. He had tried so hard, 
for so long, to conquer all impatience, 
to bridge the years and put himself in 
the place of these raw, experimental 
youngsters, to keep his sense of humor 
and he had come to 
denierits with 


and his sympathy ; 
this—dealing out 


shovel, and_ being 


sentenced by his 
charges to penal servitude He was 


tired, mentally 


and physically ; 


weea a 


fell down and hit hin 


and he 
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r old Herpicide’s 
1 0n the bean. Didn’t hurt him any.” 

told himself that he was utterly unfit 
for this work which demanded the 
qualities of a father, an executive, and 
an archangel. 

“Perhaps the . boy’s right,” he 


thought. ‘Perhaps I’d be of more use 
on the chain gang. I’d certainly rather 


( ‘ o> 
break stones than be a schoolmaster. 
He glanced out of the rose-hung win- 


dow oa sighed again; youth and spring 




















so rioted around him, and held so in- 
flexibly aloof from the monastic shad- 
ows of his study. 

“| wonder why I always feel more 
depressed at the end of the spring term 
than any other,” he reflected. “It must 
be the weather.” 

\nd in this diagnosis, perhaps he was 
wiser than he knew; for he was not 
such a very Old Man as Old Men go— 
thirty-eight last March—and he was a 
bachelor, and June is June, even to 
head masters. 

As he gave another sigh and _ pre- 
pared to revert to his list, a boy came 
cross-cutting under the window, be- 
lated and breathless, looked up, caught 
the head master’s eye, and lighted with 
a friendly grin. 

‘Mornin’, sir!’ he said, and, tact- 
fully hastening to leave the forbidden 
ground, vanished around the corner. 

“Now who’s that boy?’ wondered 
the head. “He looks familiar. Of 
course; and if you half did your duty, 
you sluggard, he and all the rest would 
look a lot more familiar than they do. 
You ought to know every boy’s face 
and mind and antecedents. He must be 
\ criminal, for he’s evidently on his way 
to the judgment seat, and I suppose | 
really ought to ‘soak’ him a couple for 
not sticking to the paths. But he’s an 
extraordinarily attractive rascal. | 
wonder what I associate with him.” 

The boy was admitted almost on the 
instant, and crossed the threshold with 

cheerful friendliness a little dimmed 
by awe. He was not a beautiful boy. 
lle was young and stubby ; his nose was 
rather too brief, and his mouth too gen 
erous, for the canons of classic art, and 
he was liberally sprinkled with freckles. 
He had dressed for this appointment 
with great care, putting on a stiff collar 

-a touch of elegance usually conse- 
crated to dinner and Sunday—and plas- 
tering his hair down wetly upon his 
round head, but even these embellish- 
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ments did not make him strikingly orna- 
mental. * 

“Nlornin’, sir,” he said again, shyly 
and pleasantly. “I reckon I’m late.” 

“Better that than never,’ said the 
head, consulting his list. “Sit down. 
Worthing, \W.— _ Let me see. You're 
sent to me by Mr. Mosely. What have 
you been doing?” 

Worthing, W. seated himself pre- 
cariously on the edge of a_ small, 
straight chair, evidently feeling that this 
was no time for comfort. 

“Swearin’, sir,” he replied. ~ 

“Swearing,” repeated the head. 
“Why ?” 

“Well, this last time, my roommate 
stuck a toothbrush down my neck while 
I was fillin’ my fountain pen,” ex- 
plained the boy, ‘and I told him to go 
to hell, and Mose—I mean Mr. Mosely 
—heard me. I s’pose | was sort o’ hol- 
lerin’.”’ 

“And didn’t you know,” said the 
head, “when you told your roommate 
to go to hell, that you were doing 
wrong ?” 

“Why, no, sir,” replied Worthing, 
W. innocently. “You told us yourself, 
in chapel, there wasn’t any such place.” 

The head master cleared his throat 
and shifted his ground. 

“Do you think,” he inquired, “‘it’s ex- 
actly good taste to swear? Do you 
think a gentleman would do it?” 

“Oh, yes indeed, sir,” said the boy. 
“Everybody does round our neighbor- 
hood. Why——” 

‘\Vaiving the question of your neigh- 
borhood,” said the head, “do you think 
it’s necessary or appropriate for you? 
Don’t you think you’re rather young?” 

“Not for Texas,’ answered Worth- 
ing, W. stanchly. 

This should have opened a new field 
for ethical research, offering problems 
of individual responsibility as affected 
by geography, and kindred subtleties ; 
but the head, who had already found 
himself considerably distracted by that 








something hauntingly familiar. in the 
boy’s smile, now wandered altogether 
from the point. 

“You're from Texas?” he inquired. 

“Yes, sir,” said the boy. 

“A wonderful State,. Texas,” mused 
the head. “I visited it years ago.” 

“You did, really?” said Worthing 
W. eagerly. “The Lord sure did make 
it, didn’t He?” 

Here, again, the Old Man should un- 
doubtedly have pointed out that this 
was loose and irreverent phraseology— 
that the Creator had created New Mex 
ico as well as Texas, and presumably 
esteemed them both equally. But his 
attention was preoccupied by the sud 
den sunshine of the Texan’s freckled 
face. Where was it that he had seen 
a sudden gleaming charm like that be- 
fore? 


“T wonder if I’ve known some of 


your people,” he hazarded. “Let me 
see. Did your father bring you here?’ 

“My father’s dead,’’ said the boy. 
“He was in the army. I reckon maybe 


you knew him at San Antonio.’ 
“No, I’ve never been at San An- 
tonio,” said the head. ‘And yet— what 
does your other \W stand for?” 
“Wells,” said the boy, and his white 
teeth gleamed cheerfully again. “The 


fellers here call me ‘Cisterns.’ Say I’m 


not big enough——” 

“That’s it!’ interrupted the head 
master excitedly. “Miss Wells—Miss 

-Miss Sally Wells! I knew it! I 
must have known it all the time!” 

“Why, do you know mamma?”. ex- 
claimed Worthing, W. in equal excite- 
ment. “Well, what do you know about 
that! Isn’t she a peach?” 

‘“She’s—she’s———- _ Why, Miss Sally 
Wells!” repeated the head. “It’s—it’s 
most astonishing !” 

“The fellers here would say, ‘Well, 
well, well!” remarked Worthing, W. 
“T won't,” he added reassuringly. 
“T’ve heard it so often I don’t think it’s 
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funny. But just think of your knowin’ 
mamma! That crimps me!” 

“My dear boy,” said the head, “it’s 
the most remarkable thing that has hap- 
pened to me for a long time. I knew 
her—let me see—it must have been 


” 


eighteen years ago. And she was 





The secretary stuck his discreet head 
in at the door to announce that the 
president of the board of trustees was 
waiting. With a slight shock, the nor- 
mal atmosphere of the study was re- 
stored. The son and the former ac- 
quaintance of Miss Sally Wells looked 
at each other shamefacedly. 

“T reckon I better be goin’, sir,” sug 
gested the criminal tactfully. 

“Yes, you may go,” said the Old 
Man, rising. “But, Worthing,” he 
added, laying a hand on the youth’s 
shoulder, “I think I’d better see you 


again. About—about your swearing.’ 


[t was only two days later that Mr. 
Wharton House, 
came portentously to the seat of au 


Mosely, master of 


thority. His was an earnest soul, pas- 
sionately fond of moral problems, and 
with forty boys under its brooding 
wing, it never had a dull moment. To- 
day his long face was charged with 


profound solemnity. 


“T must speak to you, doctor,” he. 


said, “about Worthing—W orthing, W., 
I feel that that boy is a 


problem—a grave one. I am at a loss 


in my house. 


to know how best to deal with him.” 

The secret heart’ sinking with which 
the head master always prepared to lis- 
ten to the workings of Mr. Mosely’s 
conscience was checked by the mention 
of the subject’s name, and a warm stir- 
ring of interest replaced it. It was ex- 
traordinary how that boy had intrigued 
his fancy. He had thought of that 
wide, sudden smile almost hourly dur- 
ing the last two days. 


“What's the matter with him?” he in- 
quired. 
“His language,” said Mr. Mosely. 
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“His profanity. 
lt indicates a very low standard of 
mind and morals.” 

“He appears an uncommonly nice 
boy,” remarked the head. 

“He is, | am convinced, a thoroughly 


It is appalling, doctor. 


depraved boy,” said Mr. Mosely, warm- 
ing. “He has no higher nature, no re- 
sponse to ennobling influences. 1 have 
noticed this blasphemous habit for some 
time—ever since he began 

to feel at home here, in 

fact—and I have tried 

every method—remon- 

strance, demerits, deten- 1! 
tion in hall—without effect. 
Finally I sent him to you, a 
but that seems to have 
been’—he coughed— ~wJil 1. 
“without effect as well.” 





The head master cleared 
his throat and shifted his 
ground. ‘‘Do you think,’”’ he 
inquired, ‘‘it’s exactly good 
taste to swear? Do you think 
a gentleman would do it?”’ 
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“What does he say?” 

“He says Mr. Mosely paused, 
and coughed again. “He is frequently 
overheard saying, ‘Go to h.’ He also 
says, ‘D-blank your hide!’ And there 
are other expressions, equally repre- 
hensible, which I forbear to repeat. 
The most painful element in the situa- 
tion is that he apparently has no moral 


asked the head. 
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sense; he seems quite unaware that he 
is doing wrong. He even directed the 
phrase about h—sotto my- 
self.” 

“Well, after all, Mosely,” suggested 
the head, “‘since most of us nowadays 
with hell, 
crime in con- 


voce—at 


have agreed to dispense 


there’s no very serious 
signing anybody, or anybody’s hide, to 
it. It looks to me more like an error 
against good taste; and Worthing as- 
sures me it is not so considered in 
Texas.” 

“Doc-tor Vincent!’ exclaimed Mr. 
Mosely. “You astonish me! A sin is 
a sin, however defensible by sophistry ; 
and a depraved boy is a depraved boy, 
no matter where he lives.” 

“There’s very attractive 
about the Texas brand of depravity,” 
mused the head. “I don’t know when 
I’ve seen a boy of so much charm.” 

“T never observed it,” said Mr. 
Mosely. “I fail to find any charm in 
moral turpitude. And he is coarse; he 
said at the table, with a visiting clergy- 
man present, ‘Don’t laugh at the butter. 


something 


Some day you'll be old yourself.’ ’ 

“Ha-ha!’’ exploded the head, in a 
sudden uncontrollable guffaw. 

“T confess myself unable to appreci- 
ate that form of wit,” said Mr. Mosely 
stiffly. 
objectionable 


“T consider him a thoroughly 
boy. He is a_ typical 
product of the present-day decadent 
life—no father mother 
living abroad, guardian a sporting army 


home visible, 
apparently an admirer of the 
mother’s. | 
to her. 


officer, 
suppose it all comes back 
Worldly and undutiful women 
are not likely to have godly sons.” 
“Mr. Mosely,” said the head master 
with a suddenly flashing eye, “I wish to 
hear no comments derogatory to his 
mother. I—I know Mrs. Worthing.” 
“In that case,” said Mr. Mosely, ris- 


“ 


ing, “it is useless for me to proceed. If 


social bonds are to interfere with jus- 
tice and righteousness, I-wish you good 
morning.” 
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He marched out in solemn indigna- 
tion. 


By jingo!” murmured the head 
master, wiping a sudden dew from his 


forehead. “If I needed anybody to 
convince me that little Worthing’s a 


thoroyghly nice boy, Mosely would do 
it. I’d be tempted to suggest his going 
to h myself, if I thought there was any 
such place!” 


In three more days the shy gayety 
and anxious excitement of the 
dance had descended upon the school, 
and with its coming, the malaise of the 
head increased. Usually he 
liked the bright, provocative presence 
of the girls, but this year it depressed 
him and made him feel old and lonely. 
He wished for vacation, yet he hated 
the thought of his arid summer of work 
and travel. 
monotony of the winter term, yet he 
hated that, with its interminable 
cares of sonless fatherhood. He did 
not know what he wanted ; anything but 


senior 


inaster 


He wished for the celibate 


too, 


this. 

Into this dreary mood, Worthing, W. 
intruded his freckled face the 
day after the dance; and of a sudden 
that warmth glowed 
again about the head tired 
heart. He was hard put to it to dis- 
play the magisterial severity demanded 
by the occasion; certainly it was ex- 
traordinary what pleasure he found in 
this boy’s undistinguished presence. 

“Well, 
not to smile, 
the dock, eh? 
pretty frequent.” 


round, 


unaccountable 
master’s 


Worthing,” he said, trying 
“another appearance in 


Two in a week—that’s 


“But this one’s for somethin’ new, 
sir,” said Worthing, W. hopefully. His 
face was decorously sober, but under- 


neath the consciousness of his serious 


situation, a suppressed, happy excite- 
ment was faintly visible. 

“What is it this time?” 

“Goin’ to the senior dance,” said lit- 


tle Worthing. 
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“You went to the senior dance!” re- 
peated the head master, surveying the 
criminal’s brief form. “How did you 
happen to do that?” 

“Well, you see, sir,” said Worthing, 
\\., a bright red glow appearing in the 
interstices of his freckles, “there was a 
girl there from home, and I wanted to 
see her, and I couldn’t see her except 
at the dance—because the felleg that 
brought her is awful stuck on her—so 
o’ course I had to go. She’s an awful 
nice girl,” he added with his ready tact. 
“You'd like her.” 

“But how did you get in?’ queried 
the head. “Only sixth-formers are al- 
lowed.” 

“Through the winder,” 
Worthing, W. simply. 
the evenin’ dress I could, and I looked 
pretty big, but I knew I couldn’t get by 
the guy at the door. So I climbed in 
before it began and hid in a closet till 


explained 
“T borrowed all 


the folks came. I got along fine, except 
| tore a feller’s pants on a nail.” 

“But how did you get back to your 
room?” pursued the head master. 

“By the fire escape,” said the culprit. 
“T thought I could do it without old 
Mose—I mean Mr. Mosely—hearin’ 
me. But it was a bum hunch. He can 
hear anythin’.” 

“And so,” said the head, trying t 
look severe, “you broke one of the 
school’s strictest rules, and risked other 
boys’ clothes and your own life, for the 


sake of spending a few hours at a place 
where you invited. Was it 
worth while?” 

“You bet it was!” said Worthing, 
W., and his round face lighted sud- 
denly. ‘She couldn’t dance much with 
me, but she smiled at me every time she 
went by. You—you know how it is, 
sir.” 

All at once the Old Man did know, 
though he had supposed he had entirely 
forgotten. Something in the eager face 
and soft, drawling voice made him think 
of an evening years and years 


4 


weren't 


ago, 
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when he had missed a train and broken 
an important engagement for one more 
sight of just such a smile as that, which 
had also belonged to somebody else’s 


Term 


girl, Youth and spring, youth and 
spring! The head master gave a great 

> dD Db 
sigh. 


“You won't can me for it, will you, 
said Worthing, W. anxiously. 
“Because mamma’s just come home, 
and it’d make a pretty mean kind of a 
glad hand for her.” 

The head master sat up with a start. 

“Your mother’s come back?” he ex- 
claimed. “When?” 

“Last night,” said Worthing, W., the 
forth 
“Grandma was so much 


cl a 


suppressed excitement coming 
upon his face. 
better, they came a month sooner’n they 
thought they could. She didn’t tell me 
—wanted to s’prise me. If I'd known, 
I wouldn’t ’a’ taken a chance on gettin’ 
canned for the nicest girl in the world.” 

“Where is she now?” demanded the 
head. 

“In there,” said the boy, indicating 
the anteroom ,door with a_ sparkling 
glance. ‘She took the first train down 
this mornin’, and only just got here. 
I—I’d hate to tell her I was fired.” 

“You needn’t tell her that yet,” said 
the head. “But I must talk with her 
at once—er—about you.” 
citedly to his feet. 

“Come on!” said young Worthing, 
forgetting formality in his eagerness, 
and plunged for the door. But, having 
reached it, he stopped with a sudden 
afterthought. “f say, sir,” he added, 
‘vou won't mamma about my 
cussin’, will Men understand 
those things, but they ought to be kept 
from 

“T’ll do my best,” promised the head, 
“Hurry, boy.” 
And, one on the heels of the other, they 
hastened through the door. 


He got ex- 


worry 
you? 


ladies.” 
smothering a chuckle. 
An expurgated, embellished edition 


of Worthing, \WW. turned from the win- 
dow at their approach, and came lightly 
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forward to greet them. Her hair was 
darker, her eyes were brighter, her nose 
less snub and ungarnished with freck- 
les; everything about her was her son 
a little improved upon. She was small 
and slim, and moved with girlish grace ; 
and dressed in mitigated 
highly becoming and only 
mournful. From the Old 
Man’s eyes, the boy and the intervening 
years vanished entirely, and she was 
the very girl he had known in Texas. 

“Doctor *Vincent,” she said, “I’ve 
heard a heap about you from my boy. 


she was 
mourning, 


pleasantly 


I’ve been wantin’ this long time to know 
you.” 
“But you have known me this long 
time, Mrs. Worthing,” said the head 
master, taking her slim hand with the 
oddest feeling of agitation. 
“No! Have I?” 
“Don’t you remember,” said the head 
master eagerly, ‘your visit to Houston 


said she. 


in ’98, and the Danas’ dance, and the 
college boy who was so—who danced 
so much with you?” 

“From the North!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Worthing. “Visitin’ Guy Dana! | de- 
clare! Were you that boy? Charles 
Vincent—of course! Well, of all 
things! I’d forgotten all about it, but 
now [ 
day.” 

“You look as if it had been yester 
day,” said the head master; and sud 
denly, to his profound amazement, he 
felt himself—he, the terror of the sin- 
ful schoolboy—blushing. 

Mrs. Worthing smiled tolerantly her 
wide and charming simile. 

“Well, I’d hardly say that, with a boy 
fifteen years old standin’ by me,” she 
remarked. “But I certainly am glad 
to see you again. No wonder Wells 
thinks so much of you. I[ remember 
what a nice boy you were. And now 
what’s this rascal of mine been up to? 
His house master tells me he’s sent here 
for discipline.” 

The Old Man 


[ remember as if it were yester- 


recovered sufficient 
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poise to turn toward his study with the 
judicial manner that had brought dread 
to many a guilty heart. 

“Will you step in here, Mrs. Worth- 
ing?” he said. ‘I should like to have a 
talk with you.” 

“Son, I reckon you’re not invited,” 
said Mrs. Worthing, with a tenderly 
humorous 
dear.” 

The head crossed the study to offer 
his visitor the chair customarily occu- 
pied by mothers, but as he did so, he 
suddenly became aware of the enor- 
mous incongruity of her sitting where 
a thousand commonplace mothers had 
sat, and he installed her in his own deep 
chair, instead. Then he seated himself 
in the parent chair beside the desk, 
ready for But before he 
could begin, his eyes were so ravished 
by the spectacle of her slender figure 
and charming face in that dull, monk- 
ish corner that he quite forgot the mat- 
ter in hand. 

“ft can’t tell you what a delight it is 
to see you here, Mrs. Worthing,” he 
said earnestly. “My memory is longer 
than yours. I have never forgotten our 
earlier meeting for an instant.” 

Mrs. Worthing smiled again, indul- 
gently. 

“Lt should have expected schoolmas- 
ters to speak the truth,” she said. ‘‘Are 
you sure you didn’t say, first time you 
met Wells, ‘Now where in the world 
have I seen somebody like that freckle 
face before?’ ”’ 

Che head master blushed again. 

“Well, it’s possible,’ he admitted, 
“but él 

“T thought so!” laughed Mrs. Worth- 
ing. “I reckon men are all alike. Now, 


smile. “I won’t be long, 


business. 





what’s this Wells has been up to?” 

The head reverted to business with a 
rueful, but appreciative twinkle. 

“He borrowed a dress suit, and went 
to the senior dance, and climbed in a 
window, and passed himself off as a 
sixth-former, and got to bed by way 
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“I told her,’’ he said, ‘‘what—what a peach you 
were, and how glad I was I’d come here.’’ 


of the fire escape—all for the sake of 
getting a smile from another fellow’s 
girl. Quite a list of crimes, isn’t it?” 

“Ts that all!” exclaimed Mrs. Worth- 
ing. “Why, Mr.—that solemn man— 
told me he was a bad boy! Good gra- 
cious! Goin’ to a dance to see a girl! 
Why, how many times have you done 
that ?” 

“I did it once to see you,” said the 
head, leaning forward in his chair. “Do 
you remember——” 

But Worthing, W.’s mother was deaf 
to the voice of sentiment. 

“Now that solemn man,” she said in- 
dignantly, “what in the world is he 
doin’, anyway? If I don’t watch out, 
he’ll ruin my boy. Goodness knows | 
felt bad enough, anyway, to have to put 
him here without lookin’ after things 
myself—we were abroad when the war 
began, you know, and mamma was so 
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ill | had to send Wells home with 
Major Tibbott—but if I’d known what 
an old maid he was goin’ to be under, 
I'd have felt a heap worse! What’s all 
this about his swearin’ ?” 

“Well—I’m afraid,” said the head, 
considerably taken aback, “I’m afraid 
there’s something in that. Mr. Mosely 
has heard it more than once, and Wells 
himself——” 

“Oh, I don’t doubt he does it,” inter- 


“rupted Mrs. Worthing, “but what I 


mean is, what’s all this fuss? My gra- 
cious, he ought to’ve heard Wells’ dear 
father lose a collar button! Then he 
would have had somethin’ to fuss 
about! That’s what makes me say he'll 
ruin my boy; he’ll nag him, and pester 
him, and make mountains out of moie- 
hills, and badger him into sneakin’ and 
story-tellin’, next thing I know. Some- 


thin’ll have to be done about this.” 
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The head master’s depression came 
back upon him in a wave. This was a 
new type of mother to him; but while 
he felt very certain that she was the 
most perfect mother he had ever be- 
held, she brought back to him more 
than all the others put together the 
dreary conviction of his failure. 
he said with a sigh, “‘l 
fails far short of 

It’s difficult, more 


“Tl know,” 
know this 
what it ought to be. 


schoc I 


difficult than you can imagine, to get 
the right type of man to have charge 
many of them, 
and few as they are, they’re not all will- 
ing to do it. 
I’m not fit to have the headship of 


of boys. There aren’t 
But it all comes back to 
me. 
a school.” 

Mrs. 


quickly, and a warm wave of sympathy 


Worthing glanced at him 
SW ept over her mobile face. 

“Oh, Doctor Vincent, | wasn’t criti- 
“Don’t you think 
for one minute | don’t appreciate what 


cizin’ you!” she said. 
bein’ near you has meant to Wells. | 
realize it’s the most valuable thing that’s 
ever happened to him—| do indeed.” 
The doctor shook his head forlornly. 
“You’re very kind,’ he “but 
kindness can’t blind’ me to the facts. 
Until there is a wiser, more efficient, 


said, 


more understanding man in my shoes, 
these boys won’t get what they were 
sent 

“(Good gracious, what nonsense you 
talk!” exclaimed Mrs. Worthing. 
“Wait a minute—I’ll show you.” She 
moved with her light grace to the door 
and called, ‘‘Son! Come here a minute, 
dear.”’ 

Worthing, W. shot through the aper- 
ture, pale with behind his 
freckles. 

‘Am I canned?” he demanded breath- 
lessly. 

“What’s that?” returned his mother. 
“You’re not anythin’ that I know of, 
except my dear, good boy. Listen here, 
son. I want you to tell Doctor Vincent 
what you’ve been tellin’ this mornin’ 


for.” 


suspense 
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Tell 


about the way you feel to him. 
him just like you told me.” 

Worthing, W. 
mother to his overlord, and his Texan 
customary 
bonds of awe by overwhelming relief, 
burst forth with a rush. 

“Tl told her,” he said, “‘what—what a 


looked from his 


ardor, released from its 


peach you were, and how glad I was I'd 
| told her how the fellers 
And 
| told her how good it always made me 
feel to run into you anywhere round 
school and have you say good mornin’ 


come here. 


all listen when you talk in chapel. 


to me.” 
A sudden moisture came into the 
head master’s eyes, and he looked in 


humility and gratitude from one eager, 
earnest face to the other. 
“T don’t deserve this,” he 
ily. 
“Now you see!” said Mrs. Worthing 
triumphantly. 


said husk- 


“You see what you are 
to the boys! The way Wells feels, the 
feel. When ] 


to be done, I didn’t mean you. 


said somethin’ had 
I meant 
/ was the one who ought to make a 
I meant I’d had to neglect my 
mother. But now she 
doesn’t need me near her, and it looks 


rest 


change. 


boy for my 


to me like he does.” 

“He does! He does!” said the head 
master fervently. ‘All that the school 
lacks you could supply—sympathy, pa- 
Wells, didn’t you tell 
you felt like an 


tience, affection. 
your mother that 
orphan here?” 

“Why, no, sir!” said Worthing, W. 
“T miss her, of course, but somehow I 
feel just like you were my father.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Mrs. Worthing, in 
a startled gasp; and the color rushed 
in a rosy tide from her chin to her dark, 
soft hair. 

The Old Man reached for the small, 
hard paw of his charge, and took it in 
a firm grip. 

“Wells, my son,” he said, “I believe 
there’s something in this schoolmaster- 
ing, after all.” 
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Juliet, seeking advice as to her conduct with a young man, endeavors 
to follow the suggestions of Aunt Matilda of “Daily Heart Talks.” 


N youthful desperation, Juliet wrote 
her letter that April night. A 
breeze that breathed of summer 

came in at an open window and fanned 
her cheek—a cheek hot with the stress 
of mental composition; it blew a wisp 
of hair her forehead, and she 
put the dark strand out of her way 
with a gesture that was feverishly im- 
patient. She sat on the edge of a nar- 
row white iron bed, her feet on the 
rungs of a chair, her materials upon 


across 


the large book she held across her lap, 
and she wrote with the plainest of foun- 
tain pens upon stationery an emotional 
lavender in color and redolent of the 
violet that has forsworn its modesty. 
Her letter ran: 

Dear Aunt Mati_pa: I am a girl of sev- 
enteen and care greatly [her cheeks crim- 
soned, but she wrote on] for a young man 
of twenty-one. I think he cares for me. 
But I cannot entertain him as well as I can 
others. He wants me to be happier than | 
seen—to laugh and talk more than I do. | 
can never behave just as I’d like when | 
am with him. If I meet him, am I to start 
talking or wait until he speaks first? Can | 
ask him to read poems when he calls? How 
am I to tell him good night when he goes 
home? He wants me to kiss him. Would 
this be right? 
Thus Juliet reached the climax of 
her letter. It was the answer to this 
question that she sought. Her hand 
trembled’ as she dotted a neglected i 
with care, folded the letter, and slipped 
it into an envelope. Then she addressed 
the envelope to the department of Daily 
Heart Talks in an evening newspaper. 


As she moved toward the door, the 
letter in her hand, hen mother’s voice 
rose from the next room, sharply ques- 
tioning. 

*That 
doin’ ?” 

“Nothin’—just goin’ out in front.” 

“You lookin’ for somebody ? 


you, Ju'letty? What you 


Sam 
Brennen ain’t comin’ here to-night, is 
he?” 

“No’m.” The hot 
eyes as she said it. 


tears stung her 

“Well, what you want to go traipsin’ 
round in the dark by yourself for? It’s 
real damp outside, an’ the mosquitoes’re 
somethin’ Time them young 
ones was home from the pitcher show. 
Look an’ see if you see’m comin’. ’S 
most time we was all goin’ to bed. 
Just listen to your pa snore!” 

Juliet went hurriedly out through 
the hall. She had no desire to listen 
to her father snore. He did it with a 
warning hiss and a rattle in his throat 
that were not pleasant to hear, particu- 
larly on this night, when the warm, 
starlit spaces wooed a girl who sought 
advice as to her conduct with a young 
man. 

Juliet watched the paper anxiously 
for the answer to her letter. Her eyes, 
clear blue behind black lashes, 


fierce. 


became 
the eyes of one who listens and watches 
for a fateful sign, the oval of her little 
white chin acquired a shargness not to 
be overlooked. 

Irene, the girl at the stationery 
counter—which was next to Juliet and 
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the magazines—leaned over to tease 
her when customers were few. 

“Sick, Ju? Gee, if these spring sales 
get your goat, what’ll you do when the 
weather’s real hot? Better take some- 
thin’ for that tired feelin’.” 

Juliet smiled above the May num- 
bers she was stacking. 

“Oh, I’m a’ right,” she said. ‘See 
this picture of Doris Deane on the 
cover of the new Picture Play? Notice 
she’s doin’ her hair in puffs again and 
full around her face.” 

Irene nodded shrewdly. She was a 
good-natured girl, whose heart belied 
the wicked slant to her black eyes, the 
temptress tilt to the corners of her red 
lips, and the gleam of the long jet ear- 
rings she wore. 

“Honest, Ju, you don’t look right. 
Had a fallin’ out with that nice-lookin’ 
feller I used to meet you walkin’ with? 
I saw him with a swell-lookin’ blonde 
at the Majestic last 
night.” 

Juliet managed an indifferent little 
shrug, though her heart thumped pain- 
fully at mention of Sam—and another 
girl. 

“Sam Brennen’s nothin’ to me.” 

“’S that so? Well, hon—even if he 
ain’t—just take a little tip from father: 
Beware of blondes!” 

Irene shifted the stationery with 
carefully manicured fingers, humming 
a snatch of under her breath. 
Suddenly she laughed infectiously. 

“You been to the Orpheum this 
week? There’s a team there that plays 
the banjo and sings some o’ the songs 
that came out of the ark. Some of 
*m’s real catchy. One goes like this.” 
She tilted her head and hummed softly, 
a mere murmuring, to escape all ears 
but Juliet’s: 


dance on the 


song 


“Oh, I gave her kisses one, kisses one, 
I gave her kisses one, kisses one, 

I gave her kisses one, an’ she said: 
‘Gee, this is fun! 

So I kep’ a-kissin’ on, kissin’ on!” 
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The words ended 
laughter. 

“An’ then my mother’s got the nerve 
te get after me about some o’ the songs 
we sing to-day!” said Irene. 

Juliet’s cheeks burned. She felt as 
if Irene had seen into her heart, as if 
her secret had blazoned to the 
world—a topsy-turvy world, in which 
the villainesses were blond as cherubs 


in a ripple of 


been 


and one’s real friend was possessed of 
wicked black eyes and jet earrings. Out 
of her confusion, she ventured a ques- 
tion that burned her lips. 

“Trene?” 

“Uh-huh ?” 

Irene’s head was slightly bent, her 
fingers busied themselves with the knot 
of hair at the back of her neck. 

“You—you let—a _ feller 
good night?” 

Irene laughed lightly. 

“Sure—if I take a good look at him 
first and like his looks. What’s the 
harm?” 


kiss 


you 


“Oh—I'm just askin’ you.” 

“Well, of course,” 
don’t let 
get gay.” 
wistful friendliness 
in that glance and the wholesome so- 
phistication of the girl who must take 
herself. “Sam want to 
you and you wouldn’t let him?” 

An old lady in search of a difficult 
shade of note paper intervened just 
here, and later a floorwalker hovered 
persistently near them, making con- 
fidences difficult. 

‘inally the answer to the letter ap- 
peared, and Juliet, reading it by the 
flaring gaslight in her room, the door 
locked against intrusion, blushed crim- 
son as a poppy. Her letter, under the 
caption, “Not to Entertain with Kisses,” 
headed a column, and the words 
blurred before her eyes. She had 


to see her appeal in 


decreed Irene, “I 


every guy that comes along 


She stole,a glance at Juliet’s 


face. There was 


care of kiss 


never thought 
shameless print. 
“You are too wishful to please,” 














wrote Aunt Matilda. 
“Be a little more in- 
dependent, yet 
pleasant. Laugh and 
talk with the young 
man in a_ merry 
mood. Be glad to 
entertain him 
on pleasant topics, 
as he wishes, show- 
ing he is kind-heart- 
ed and worthy. On 
street, he tips 

his hat. Lady 

wsuvatltiy 

speaks of the | 
weather. 


only 


Modest lady 
might ask 
him to look 
over poems 
some _ eve- \ 
ning. Be ex- ,/ 
tremely care- kc 


ful of poems 
you 
Indiscrim- 
inate reading 
of poetry is 


chx ose, 


not recom- \\ F 

mended. ] \ \ 

warn you to 

hold aloof from kissing. Men have 


little respect for those permitting kiss- 
ing, but like strict girls.’’ 

Thus Aunt Matilda’s fiat 
forth. 

Juliet cut the letter from the paper 
and put it into her purse. It was a 
text by which she must govern her con- 
duct, a formula for compounding mas- 
culine approval—a love philter. If men 
liked strict girls—and ‘“‘men” to Juliet 
meant Sam 


was sent 


—she would be strict. Of 
course she had been strict before, but 
now it was with a conscious purpose. 
Sam had been coming to see Juliet 
at intervals of ten days or thereabouts. 
By the law af such things, the inter- 
vals should less as time 


have grown 
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‘Dear Aunt Matilda: 
‘‘l am a girl of seven- 
teen and care greatly 
[her cheeks crimsoned, 
but she wrote on] for 
a young man of twenty- 


one. 


went on, but after Juliet put the clip- 
ping in her purse—they lengthened. 
The course of conduct that Aunt Ma- 
tilda had mapped out for Juliet seemed 
not to appeal to Sam. The thing came 
to an issue in this way: 

They went to a picture show one 
evening, and at that part of the ro- 
mance where the hero held the heroine 
in his arms and kissed her, while the 
film closed very slowly in around them, 
Sam reached for Juliet’s hand. She 
had felt her heart rising like a winged 
thing within her as it thrilled to the 
lovers on the Now it stood 
quite still. She drew her hand away. 
It was hard to do; Sam’s fingers were 
their 


Screen. 


so caressing, so gentle, for all 
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alt 
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‘Honest, Ju, you 


you walkin’ with? 


masculine strength. Unknown to Sam, 
the little pink palm reached toward him 
the moment after in the dusk—but of 
what use are moments after, save to 
mark time in the nether world? 

Sam looked toward her when she 
drew away and smiled protestingly. 
The show went on. 

A subtle current of emotion lingered 
in the air. Juliet, conscious of it, 
laughed nervously among her words as 
they took their way homeward. [ar 
up above the black-limned housetops, 
stars shone in the May night sky; from 
behind a grimy brick wall came the un- 
expected scent of jasmine; and the cars 
that passed them at too frequent inter- 
vals, roaring deafeningly down the nar 
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with a swell-lookin’ blonde at the 
dance on the Majestic last night.”’ 


row cobbled street, spilled 
floods of yellow light. 

They turned in at Juliet’s 
gateway with reluctant feet, 
mounted the steps, and stood 
in the doorway a while to 
talk. It was a friendly door- 
way for such as they, wide 
and deep and sheltered by a 
casing from the street. The 
gaslight in the hall behind 
Juliet flickered and flared in 
the draft, so that it was none 
too bright. 

Sam lingered. At last— 
yet all too soon—he moved 
to go. 

“Well—I must be running 
along.”’ 

“Oh, must you go?” fal- 
tered Juliet. Aunt Matilda 
had told a_ correspondent 
once that this was the proper 
thing to say. It sounded 
very cold to Juliet, but she 


don’t look said it bravely. 
right. Had a fallin’ out with that 
nice-lookin’ feller I used to meet 


“Tf I don’t want your dad 
to put me out,” laughed Sam. 
He looked at Juliet with a 
glance that was so possessive 
that her cheeks grew hot. 

“Well—do I get my kiss 


saw him 


to-night 7” said Sam. 


“Oh, Sam—you know I mustn’t!” 

“Just one!” 

“No—no—I can’t!” 

“I’m going on the road—be gone a 
week or two——” 

There were tears in Juliet’s eyes of 
a sudden, but her back was to the light. 
She felt, somehow, that this was not 
like other nights when Sam had teased 
her for a kiss. There was pending 


calamity in the air. 

“Oh, Sam-——I—I can’t!” 

“Well, say—lI’d certainly get the 
laugh if the fellows knew I couldn't 
kiss my girl!” 

On the chance that it might be just 
a dare—the luring coquetry that tries 

















impetuous lips and a man’s superior 
strength—Sam laid his hand upon her 
arm, but she cried out in such a be- 
seeching way that he let her go. 

lor all her seeming frailty, in spite 
of all his pleadings, Juliet clung to 
Aunt Matilda’s advice. She would not 
be kissed; she would not hold hands; 
she would not tolerate an arm around 
her waist. This when her lips were 
soft and red and fragrant, her hands 
pink-palmed and _ fragile-fingered, and 
her waist a neatly circled thing. 

“All—right!” said Sam at last, and, 
to her consternation, Juliet saw that he 


was “mad.” “\Vhat you say goes. 
Good night.” 
He lingered, waiting for a word 
ab db 


from Juliet, but she couldn’t find her 


voice until it was too late. He had 
reached the sidewalk before she even 
cried: 

“Good night! I’ve had a_ lovely 
time!” 


The words were etiquette, and after 
he had said them, her throat was very 
dry, and her eyes were hot. She 
watched Sam as far down the street 
as she could see him, and a question lay 
heavy on her heart: Would he ever 
come again? 

Juliet lay on her little white bed that 
night and, turning her face to the wall, 
wept. The tears slipped down from 
under burning lids and scorched her 
cheeks to shadows. She was beset by 
love’s young dream, which, of a truth, 
would not run smooth. 

“Quit shakin’ the bed so, Ju,” grum- 
bled the sister with whom she slept, 
and Juliet stifled her sobs. 

Sam didn’t come to see Juliet the 
next week—nor the week after that. 
Then she saw him on the street, and he 
passed her by without a word. The 
fact that he didn’t see her made the 
hurt no less. One of the girls saw him 
at a show with the blonde Trene had 


warned her of. A great many people 
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saw him with that blonde, and they all 
made a point of telling Juliet. 

Her mother was one of these. 

“I saw Sam Brennen whiles I was 
out to-day. He was with a real pretty 
girl—a blonde.” She watched Juliet 
out of mother eyes, keen, though faded, 
among disguising wrinkles. 
“He ain’t been here in quite a spell.” 

Juliet turned as one stung beyond 
endurance. 

“Sam too fresh!” 
cried. “He’s always wanting to kiss 
you good night, and I—I’m not that 
kind!” 

She went a bit of the way toward 
fading her own eyes that night. It was 
evident to her that Sam wasn’t coming 
again, that Aunt Matilda’s advice had 
proved fatal. In dire distress, she rued 
the day when she had written her little 
purple, violet-scented appeal, wished 
that she’d never even heard the name 
of Aunt Matilda. If she’d simply be- 
haved like other girls—Irene, for in- 
stance! Next would! The 
There wasn’t 
going to be any next time for her— 
and Sam. 

“If there ever is—if I ever have the 
she sobbed into her pillow, 
“Tl show him!” 

The world wagged on. 

Irene, from behind her piles of sta- 
tionery, kept an eye upon Juliet and 
was a friend in need. 

“T’'ve got a_ friend 
friend’d like to meet you, Ju. 
d’'you say if we go 
night ?” 

Juliet said she thought it would be 
nice, and they went—to a dance on one 
of the river boats. Another time, it 
was a picnic out at Spanish Fort—a 
trolley ride to West End—a round of 
picture shows. 

“She’s cute, all right, and a little 
lady time,” Irene’s 
friend's friend. “Has she got a steady 
hidin’ somewheres round ?” 


and set 


Brennen’s she 


time she 


mere words mocked her. 


chance,” 


that’s got a 
What 


somewhere _ to- 


every decreed 
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Irene looked at him out of narrowed 
eyes, the smile she’d seen a film en- 
chantress use to great effect the night 
before. 

“Hold my little finger,” she invited, 
“while I go find out. I guess you can 
make a date with her for the tenth, if 
you hurry.” 

There was to be a picnic on the tenth. 
It meant a trip to Mandeville on a 
chartered boat, with a band to play for 
the dancers on the boat and another 
to play for them at the picnic grounds; 
it meant a day of sunlight and breezes 
from the lake, lunch under the big 
oaks, a trip home in the cool of the 
evening, a moonlight trip across the 
lake. <All of the store’s employees 
went, and them took their 
friends. 

Throughout that day, Juliet flirted 
with the friend’s friend after a wistful 
fashion of her own. Noon found them 
sharing sandwiches and deviled eggs. 
They danced away the afternoon, made 
excursions in wheezing automobiles that 
plodded back and forth between the 
picnic grounds and the village, indulged 
in peanuts and ice cream- 

It was a very tired Juliet who waited 
on the pier at sunset for the boat to 
take them home. Sunburn had rouged 
her cheeks, excitement starred her eyes. 
She was looking up at the friend’s 
friend and laughing—had almost for- 
gotten the existence of Sam—when she 


some of 





jostled against some one in the crowd, 
turned to apologize, and found herself 
face to face with him. The thing taxes 
credence, and yet was true. The pic- 
nic was five hundred strong, and Juliet 
had been engrossed, you may remem- 
ber. In the first glance, she saw that 
Sam was with a girl—the blonde—and 
memories surged back upon her in a 
flood. 

“Well, look who’s here!” cried Sam. 

Irene looked back ; the friend’s friend 
scowled a bit. On his sunburned coun- 
tenance, the scowl was a painful thing, 
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and he relinquished it. They stood un- 
certainly a minute. Then Sam drew 
the other girl forward and introduced 
her. Her name was Miss Green, but 
she belied it. She smiled upon the 
party dazzlingly and forthwith took 
them to her heart. 

“Well, now, say—isn’t this jolly? 
We can have a real little party. Let’s 
all go up in front!” 

She had an assurance 
things her way, and they all went up 
to the bow of the- boat. Before the 
startled eyes of Juliet and Irene, the 
newcomer took possession of the party. 
She had a trick of laying hands upon 


that carried 


an escort’s arm, of looking at him out 
of languishing eyes, that hypnotized 
mere man. She overstepped quite 
boldly all the lines laid down by Aunt 
Matilda. Juliet watched her, wide- 
eyed, as she smiled upon Irene’s friend 
and his friend in turn, brought to bear 
upon them the full battery of her 
charms. Irene showed unmistakable 
signs of wrath. 

Miss Green tipped her chair back 
against the cabin wall, one foot upon 
the rail, one hand upon her hip, in a 
gesture that was hazardous and jaunty, 
and that showed to advantage one trim 
ankle and a fashionable length of thin 
The 
chair wavered, and she clutched at the 
nearest masculine sleeve with a litttle 
feminine shriek. The owner of the 
sleeve grinned fatuously. It happened 
to be the friend—a slender youth—and 
had she clutched a little tighter, he must 
have sprawled upon the deck. This, 
evidently, he did not realize. 

The party threatened to disrupt at 
any moment. With two 
of three attentive to Miss Green, what 
Sam 


silk stocking, appropriately filled. 


escorts out 


stood a 
watched Miss 
victims with the 
Now and then, 


could any one expect? 
little to one and 
Green and her fresh 
smile of the initiate. 


side 


he stole a glance at Juliet, and when 
Irene at last, in righteous indignation, 
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She laid her hand upon the chair frail that divided them, and Sam was quick 
to cover it with his. 


took the friend within, to dance, he 
moved into the vacant chair beside her. 
Juliet sat there, silent, amazed by the 
shifting of events. Miss Green, who 
had talked to Sam all day and who 
liked variety, annexed the friend's 
friend absolutely after that, and they, 
too, went away to dance. 

Juliet was conscious of one fleeting 
thought anent the fickleness of man— 
she wished that Aunt Matilda might 
see. And then she was conscious only 
of herself and Sam, together after lo, 
these many weeks. 


Just to be doing something, she un- 
pinned her hat and tucked away a va- 
grant strand of hair. She wanted to 
laugh, to talk, to be altogether be- 
witching, but for five whole minutes 
she couldn’t find a word to serve her. 

Then, “It’s certainly been one day!” 
breathed Juliet. 

“You want to dance?” asked Sam. 

“I—J guess I’d rather not.” 

The clear sky held a primrose flush 
between the day’s blue and the sunset 
crimson, and in that flush the inevitable 
evening star—Venus, it must have been 
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—glinted like silver. But Sam looked 
at Juliet, instead of at the sunset. 

“Long time since I’ve seen you, 
Juliet,” said Sam. 

Juliet’s laughter, being soft, defied 
suspicion, 

“Seem long to you? I been goin’ out 
so much ‘d 

“Last time I was at your house, you 
froze me out for fair. Remember, 
Ju?” 

“Oh, I—I used to be an awful little 
goose,” said Juliet, and tried to give 
him such a tantalizing glance as she 
fancied Irene would have used. She 
was finding speech much’ easier now. 
She hoped Miss Green would stay 
away. 

“I hear you’ve been havin’ quite a 
time yourself,” said Juliet, almost co- 
quettish. ‘You must have been—to 
cut your old friends so.” 

“Well, say,” said Sam, “if you mean 
hadn’t been around—— 
After the 


” 





because | 
What d’you take me for? 
way your mother handed it out 

“Handed it out?” 

“Sure thing—the night she came 
around and told me to steer clear. Said 
I was pesterin’ you, and you didn’t have 
the nerve to say so for yourself. After 
a jolt like that, of course I stayed 
away !” 

Something in Juliet’s wide eyes ar- 
rested speech. 

“You mean to say you didn’t know 
she told me that? You didn’t send 
her? You thought Oh, say!” 
There was an edge to his voice that 
carried joy to Juliet’s heart. 

“T—I didn’t know—— You stayed 
away—— I thought s 

Sam looked at her and smiled, and 
mention of Miss Green became a most 
ridiculous thing. 

“Say—d’you know—if I thought I 
stood a show with you, Juliet ¥ 
said Sam. “But how can a feller tell? 
You think I’m getting fresh You 
freeze me out——” 








Miss Green—— 








A roseate haze engulfed the world 
for Juliet. The twilight had deepened ; 
the lights in the saloon were lit, and 
a gleam from a near-by window made 
a nimbus of her wind-teased hair. The 
waters lapped against the boat’s side 
with a soft, caressing sound. She had 
a vision of herself with Sam once more 
her “steady ;” she caught the faintest 
whiff of orange flowers in the air. 

“If I was right sure about the way 
you feel—if I thought that other feller 
hadn’t beat my time 
Sam say, and propriety snapped like a 
seed pod within her brain. Emotions 
rolled hither and yon, set free. 





she heard 


She laid her hand upon the chair rail 
that divided them, and Sam was quick 
to cover it with his. The thrill, the 
instinct to withdraw, made submission 
a wonderful thing. The orange disk 
that was the moon began its journey 
up the sky, and as they watched it, 
Sam’s hand tightened in its clasp. 

Minutes passed thus, five of them, 
ten. Music, the shifting lights and 
laughter from a distance, Sam’s arm 
along the chair back, wove a spell that 
blotted out unhappy weeks. Only one 
thing rankled, and Juliet at last found 
courage to question that. 

“Sam,” she said, “Miss Green . 
and lingered on the name. 

“Uh-huh,” said Sam. ‘Say, Ju, you 
got a mighty little hand.” 

“Who—who is she, Sam?” 

“Who’s who? Mae Green?  She’s 
on the Daily Blast—woman’s page 
stuff. You let that other feller hold 
your hand?” 

“Him? Oh, no! But about Miss 





Green— 

Once and for all, Sam swept the 
name out of the conversation. 

“She botherin’ you? What d’you 
want to knew?” he said. ‘She writes 
this dope for  girls—heart-to-heart 
talks. Signs herself some fool name. 
I believe it’s ‘Aunt Matilda.’ ” 
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How Rob Roy, the Irvings’ collie, and Mrs. Jane Benson, bride, 
finally became reconciled to each other. A story of married life. 


Bae: first little rift within the lute 
of the Bensons’ married life 
took, ostensibly, the form of a 
beautiful, tawny, fuzzy-haired collie, 
Even in the hid- 
den recesses of her own soul, Jane Ben- 
son refused to admit that it was the 
dog’s mistress, Alice Irving—Mrs. Rob- 


“Rob Roy” by name. 





ert L. Irving—to whom she took her 
original aversion. 

lf Teddy had ever been told the 
truth, he would probably have said that 
the cause of the rift aforementioned 
was not Alice, but his sister Barbara, 
affectionately and appropriately short- 
ened to “Babbs.” Barbara was a 
young person of a lively imagination 
and an unceasingly wagging tongue; 
Barbara, when she and Jane had been 
wont to talk about Theodore, back in 
Harwinton, had always romantically as- 
sumed that her brother was in love with 
Alice Lester. Mr. Lester was presi- 
dent of the Corn Trust Company, the 
bank in which Theodore had _ forged 
ahead so rapidly among the junior offi- 
cers; what could be more fitting, Babbs 
had wanted to know, than that he 
should marry the bank president’s 
daughter and eventually step into the 
bank president’s financial shoes? 

And Jane, inviting these confidences 
and surmises of young Miss Benson 
in the same spirit in which one is tor- 
turingly moved to press a probing fin- 
ger against a sore spot, had been able 
to allege nothing against the plan. In 


Harwinton, as in other places, it is not 
considered decorous for young ladies 
to advise the world at large of their 
private feelings in regard to young gen- 
tlemen, when those feelings are tender. 

She had forgotten all about Alice 
Lester during the summer when Ted 
had come home for a three weeks’ va- 
cation, which he had spent almost ex- 
clusively upon her porch, or opposite 
her in his canoe, or beside her in his 
little runabout. And when he had put 
the climax upon this by telling her how 
much he loved her and demanding to 
know in how short a time she would be 
ready to marry him, she had forgotten 
that she had ever heard of Alice Les- 
ter. It was not until she was directing 
wedding invitations, two months later, 
that she had recalled the young lady’s 
existence. 

“TI see James E. Lester on Teddy’s 
list,” she had remarked to Barbara, who 
was helping her in the joyous task, ‘“‘but 
not his daughter. 
invitation ?” 

“Oh, hers goes to Mr. and Mrs. Rob- 
ert L. Irving,” Babbs had replied. “She 
married old Mr. Irving of the Hay- 
market Bank a while ago. I'll bet she 
married him for money.” 


“Oh!” Jane: had said. 

But Barbara had just blotted one of 
the thick envelopes in her excitement, 
and had not noticed the expressive 
quality of that monosyllable. She had, 


moreover, quite forgotten her romantic 


Doesn't she get an’ 
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theories about her brother and the pres- 
ent Mrs. Irving. 

Alice had immediately dropped again 
from Jane’s mind. A bride elect in 
Harwinton had too much to do to 
spend her time in futile conjectures 
about the girls with whom her fiancé 
may have dined and danced and flirted 
in New York. She had had her trous- 
seau to get, largely with the aid of the 
Harwinton seamstress, although she 
had made excited journeys to Cincin- 
nati for its more important features. 
She had had to give her advice in re- 
gard to how all the house guests, invited 
for the wedding, were to be stowed 
away in the house without incurring 


the legal penalty of overcrowding. She: 


had had to go to numerous luncheons 
and to bear home from them numerous 
“showers” of gifts. She had had.to de- 
cide whether she wanted chrysanthe- 
mums and autumn leaves for the church 
decoration, or palms and pink roses. 
She had had to write one long letter a 
day to Theodore, and to read one long 
letter a day from him, in addition to 
occasional short ones, telegraphic com- 
munications, and picture postal cards. 
She had had to decide whether her 
bridesmaids should wear pink or laven- 
der Georgette crépe. And she had had 
to be uncommonly attentive and de- 
voted to a large family circle which had 
frequently stated that it simply did not 
see how it was ever going to get on 
without Jane. Naturally, Alice Irving 
had been crowded off her busy calen- 
dar for the time being. 

She had had no time to consider Alice 
even after she and Ted were mafried 
and had gone on to New York. It had 
required the whole twenty-four hours 
a day merely to be happy then; it had 
also required eighteen of them to visit 
the suburbs that Ted had listed as pos- 
sible for a young couple of agreeably 
social habits and moderate income. It 
had required all of them to be exactly 
the kind of a wife that Jane had de- 





termined always to be—gay, affection- 
ate, sympathetic, understanding, free 
from the least taint of pettiness or ex- 
action. She was never going to be jeal- 
ous or prying about Ted’s past or his 
present or his future—not she, Jane 
Wy 
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Benson! She was always going to be 


sunny; her house was always going to 
be sunny, a place of peace, radiating 
affection and hospitality. 

Then when they had settled upon 
Rosebank-Heights-on - the-Hackensack 
as the suburb expressly made for them 


—not so far from New York that Ted’s 
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life would have to be spent chiefly on 
a railroad train, reasonable in price, 
built after the worst era of suburban 
architecture had run its turreted, bay- 
windowed course, populated by young 
married couples of delightful cordial- 
ity, boasting a good country club on its 
outskirts—then there had been still less 
time for recalling Alice. The house had 
had to be furnished—a delirious joy; 






What tongue can tell, 
what pen portray, the 
chagrin, the smortifi- 
cation, of Jane Benson, 
when, ushered into the 
drawing-room, she was 
greeted by a hostess clad 
in a gray, high-necked, 
severe simplicity? Who 
can paint her suffering 
as she beheld a gray- 
haired man in tweeds 
come forward to greet 
her husband, resplen- 
dent in his evening 
clothes? 
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shrubbery had had to be planted, fall 
bulbs set out, hardy perennials started 
in the borders. Oh, decidedly Mrs. 
Theodore Benson had had no leisure in 
which to reflect upon the silly surmises 
of sentimental Barbara Benson a year 
and more ago! 

It was not until the consolidation of 
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the old Corn Trust Company with the 
Haymarket Trust had been consum- 
mated that Jane remembered her at all. 
But when Theodore came home, delight 
written large upon his tanned, good- 
looking face, and announced that he 
had not only been chosen to go into the 
new institution, when many of the Old 
Corn Trust men had been “let out,” 
but that he had even been advanced, 
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and that he was now a full-fledged 
treasurer, and had been accorded the 
privilege of buying a little stock in the 
new institution, Mrs. Irving was sud- 
denly recalled to Jane’s mind. For Ted 
announced that “old Irving,” the presi- 
dent of the Haymarket, seemed favor- 
ably inclined toward him. 
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“That’s the man your friend, Miss 
Lester, married, isn’t it?’ asked Jane, 
snipping a withered frond from a fern 
on the dining-room table. 

“Hm, hm,” assented Theodore, ap- 
parently uninterested in Mr. Irving’s 
matrimonial venture. “I’ve often seen 
him round downtown, at the Bankers’ 
Club sometimes, and other places, but 
I never had any talk with him -until this 
morning. I tell you what it is, Jane— 
my business policy pays. I’ve always 
said that courtesy didn’t cost a cent, 
but that it brought in the biggest kind 
of dividends. I haven’t worked any 
harder than a lot of the fellows who 
are beating the pavement to-day in 
search of a job, but I’ve always put a 
lot of enthusiasm into the work I do 
and I’ve been friendly x 
@ “Goose!” Jane took him by the lapels 
of his coat and looked, laughing, into 
his eyes. “Friendly isn’t a_ business 
principle with you. It’s your nature. 
You can’t help yourself.” 

“Well, anyway, it 
Ted. 

[It was two or three days after this 
that Jane found at her breakfast plate 
a thick envelope bearing the New York 
postmark without and, within, a charm- 
ingly written note signed “Alice Irv- 
ing.” Mrs. Irving, it appeared, was 
most anxious to meet Mrs. Benson, and 
was sure that they were going to be 
great friends. To hasten that happy 
consummation, would Mr. and Mrs. 
Benson not dine informally with Mr. 
and Mrs. Irving on the next Wednesday 
evening at a quarter before eight? Mrs. 
Irving had, so she said, fully intended 
and expected to call upon Mrs. Benson, 
but some disaster had overtaken her 
car and she had found it impossible to 
get out into the country ; but she trusted 
Mrs. would understand and 
overlook her failure. 

“The Lackawanna service isn’t bad,” 
commented Jane. “But perhaps she 
never travels in public conveyances ?” 





pays,” declared 


Benson 
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“Oh, she’s all right enough when you 
know her,’ declared Theodore large- 
mindedly. Jane detected no signs of 
confusion or recollection about him. 
“Are you going to accept?” 

“Do you want to?” 

“\Well, he’s my new chief, and the 
Lesters were always awfully decent to 


me. Let’s go. And, oh, by the way, 
don’t fall for that ‘informal’ stuff. I 


did once, at the Lesters; and turned up 
in a sack suit when every one else was 
in full regalia.” 

Which brings us to the next Wednes- 
day and to Jane’s introduction to Rob 
Roy. 

Fired with determination not to be 
caught unaware by the splendor of the 
Irving dinner party, Jane packed her 
very best pink evening frock in a dress- 
suit case, with fan, slippers, scarf, and 
cloak, and dispatched it to a hotel not 
too far from the Irving residence. She 
was determined not to arrive at the 
party wearing the look of the commut- 
ing guest. So she gave Helma, the 
Swedish incumbent of the moment— 
Jane was already learning something in 
regard to the attitude of the domestic 
servant toward suburban life—an after- 
noon and evening off, and she and Ted 
arrayed themselves in their room at the 
McAlpin and told themselves how much 
like their wedding trip to-morrow’s 
morning breakfast would seem. Then 
they drove across to East Thirty-sixth 
Street and entered the brownstone 
dwelling of Mr. and Mrs. Irving. 

What tongue can tell, what pen por- 
tray, the chagrin, the mortification, the 
unavailing rage, of Jane Benson, when, 
ushered into the drawing-room, she 
was greeted by a hostess clad in a gray, 
Who 
can paint her suffering as she beheld a 
gray-haired man in tweeds come for- 
ward from the fireplace to greet her 
husband, resplendent in his evening 
clothes? She could have wept. One 


high-necked, severe simplicity? 


may be too plainly dressed and escape 














criticism, but Jane knew, with all the 
strength of her suffering soul, that 
there is no social faux pas so dreadful 
as to be overdressed. 

Alice was murmuring something to 
her about the dinner’s being really and 
truly informal. 

“T wanted—we both wanted, Robert 
and I—to have an intimate, homy time 
with you and Teddy. You know he 
and I have been great friends, Mrs. 
Benson. You won’t ask me to grow 
formal with him just because we both 
have gone and gotten married, will 
you?” 

Jane, conscious chiefly of brazenly 
bare shoulders and inappropriate clouds 
of rosy tulle, said that of course she 
wanted her husband to keep all his old 
friendships; she merely hoped to 
achieve a place in them herself. Which 
appropriate sentiment Mr. _ Irving 
echoed, and then there appeared upon 
the scene Rob Roy. 

Jane had, as she admitted to Ted 
later that night, no real knowledge of 
dogs as dogs. She had known a few 
as individual members of her family; 
Jane had brothers. She had liked those 
individuals, or disliked them, as the 
case might be. For the mere canine 
idea, she professed no affection at all. 
Nevertheless, she thought that Mrs. 
Irving might have taught her wretched 
beast better manners. She had always 
heard that dogs were teachable! 

For Rob Roy, ,advancing into the 
drawing-room with haughty — grace, 
every cream-and-tawny hair beautifully 
groomed, a blue silk bow adorning tlie 
collar about his fluffy neck, had rebuked 
Jane’s efforts to ingratiate herself with 
him. She had made the effort only as 
an escape out of that pink tulle embar- 
rassment of hers; and perhaps Rob Roy 
was intelligent enough to realize that no 
genuine cordiality toward him or his 
race informed her words and her pat- 
tings. He stood off and barked at her 
with unmistakable hostility. 
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“How funny!” exclaimed Mrs. Irv- 
ing. “Why, Roy, you bad doggy! I 
assure you, Mrs. Benson, I’ve never 
known him to act like this before. He’s 
usually the friendliest creature! Our 
great difficulty is to keep him from 
climbing into ladies’ laps. Why, Rob 
Roy, for shame, sir!” 

For Rob Roy was continuing to utter 
sharp barks as he looked at Jane. 

“One on you, Janie!” her husband 
informed her with a laugh. ‘Dogs and 
babies invariably proceed straight to the 
true natures of people. You can’t de- 
ceive them!” 

“Oh, I don’t believe that,” stated 
Mrs. Irving, with far too impressive an 
air of setting Jane at her ease. 

And then dinner was announced, and 
Mrs. Benson wafted the glories of her 
very best evening gown out into the din- 
ing room on Mr. Irving’s pepper-and- 
salt arm. She had it in her heart at 
that moment to hate her husband, with 
his silly recommendation of evening 
clothes for the informal party. And as 
Rob Roy continued to prowl near her 
and to utter growls and barks, he was 
finally removed from the scene. It was 
a dreadful dinner party, in spite of the 
indubitable excellence of the Irvings’ 
cook. 

As they were leaving, Alice informed 
Jane that she was going to arrange a 
“real” party, with leading financiers and 
their wives as guests, for the first eve- 
ning the Bensons would name. . 

“And then your charming frock 
won’t be wasted,” she added. 

In her heart, Jane vowed that she 
would get a new and more splendid 
garment for that occasion. She wasn’t 
going to let this patronizing creature, 
who undoubtedly had been in love with 
Ted, who undoubtedly had made the 
mercenary marriage attributed to her 
by Barbara, she wasn’t going to allow 
this horrid woman with the horrid dog 
to think that she, Jane Benson, had only 
one really good evening dress. 
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“And Roy Roy shan’t be allowed in 
at all,” Mrs. Irving added reassuringly. 

It was the first day since her mar- 
riage when Jane had felt that twenty- 
four hours were quite ample—even a 
little too ample—for all the love and 
sunshine in the world. 

The next day, still suffering from a 
sort of spiritual indigestion, she actu- 
ally put into effect her rash determina- 
tion in regard to another evening dress, 
superior to anything that Cincinnati 
could show; and she thereby made her 
first acquaintance with those pangs of 
which 
women who encroach upon their house- 


remorse are the portion of 
keeping allowances for their personal 
vanities. 

At the dinner party, 
which Rob Roy was, indeed, banished, 
she was very gay and a little flirtatious 
with the young broker who sat at her 
left, in order to show Ted, at their 
hostess’ right, that she didn’t in the least 
mind their air of and in- 
timacy. 


second from 


animation 
“They'll never come out to Rose- 
bank-Heights-on-the-Hackensack for a 
return dinner,” said Jane to herself. 
“We'll have to pay our bread-and-but- 
ter debt at hotel in and 
after that, | hope I shall never see her 
Oh, dear! 
Sut I suppose | shall have to sometimes. 
After all, he’s Ted’s superior officer, 
and I’ve always made up my mind to 
be a help, and not a hindrance, to my 
husband in his business.” 

Still, she hoped that a month or two 
might elapse before she had to put into 
practice that noble and sensible resolu- 
tion of hers. 

It was, however, only a few days 
later that Ted, reading the headlines of 
his morning paper as he swallowed hot 
coffee—taking both news and food in 
gulps, after the commuter’s habit—-sud- 
denly exclaimed : 

“Hello! Here’s bad news. For the 
Their place down at 


some town, 


or her wretched dog again. 


Irvings, | mean. 
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Oyster Bay has been destroyed by fire. 
Defective wiring. Isn’t that an out- 


rage? He finished building it only last 
year. I wonder if it’ll make any dif- 


ference in his plans? He and Alice 
were going down to Bermuda for six 
weeks,” 

‘Too bad,” said Jane unsympatheti- 
cally. 

But Ted had no leisure at that hour 
to observe the more subtle shadings of 
manner. He looked at his watch, ut- 
tered an exclamation, kissed Jane hur- 
riedly, and ran through the hall and out 
of the house on his way to his morning 
train. 

It was half past eleven when the tele- 
Helma, in the kitchen, 
was caroling a Swedish lay, rejoicing in 
the thought that another hour would 
find her with friends in Newark. It 
was Thursday, her day out, and Jane 
had weak-mindedly consented that her 
afternoon should begin as soon as her 
morning’s work was done—a promise 
that lent wings to Helma’s heavy feet. 
Jane answered the telephone herself. 
This is what she heard: 

“Ts that you, Janie? 
Will you do me a favor? 
You’re always an angel. Janie, will 
you let me have a dog? I really think 
you'd be safer out there in the suburbs 
with one to protect you; and when you 
take your country walks Oh, yes, 
of course, | know you do live practi- 
cally on top of neighbors and that no 
tramps are ever seen in our vicinity. 
But I may have a dog? I’ve always 
wanted one, you know. It’s going to 
be one of the nicest things about hav- 
ing a home of one’s own. I'll tell you 
what the truth is, Janie. My boss wants 
me to take care of his dog while he’s 
in Bermuda. Yes, it is—it is that collie. 

“Please don’t be unreasonable, sweet- 
heart. The is this: They 
were going to send him down to the 
Oyster Bay place when they left town. 
But now there isn’t any Oyster Bay 


phone rang. 


This is Ted. 
A big one? 





way of it 
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place to send him to. Yes, I know— 
there are plenty of boarding kennels. 
But that’s a very valuable dog of theirs, 
that Rob Roy, and he’s always been a 
great pet. He’s really like one of the 
family. If they had children, you 
wouldn’t suggest their sending them to 
a day nursery or an asylum when they 
wanted to go away, would you? - 
“Oh, nonsense! That will wear off. 
He wasn’t really unfriendly, just shy— 
that was why he barked at you so. 
Now, see here, Janie, please be reason- 
able. You know what my _ business 
motto has always been—cordiality, 









friendliness, pays every time. No, I’m 
not telephoning from the office. I’m 
outside. But he asked me to do it. I 
was talking about our little place 
Oh, yes, I dare say I do! But a man 
may be forgiven for talking too much 
about a home like mine, and a wife like 








“You will let him come and stay? 
Janie, you’re an angel! As a matter 


of fact, he’s on his way now. I just 
put him on the baggage car of the 


eleven-twenty-seven, in charge of my 
office boy. The only trouble is going 


to be that we will get too attached to 
him and we won’t want to give him up 
when they come back. You're a duck.” 

Janie turned from the - telephone, 
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dimpling in spite of herself; she had 
not yet passed the stage where the 
sound of Ted’s voice over the wires 
caused stars to shine in her eyes and 
roses to bloom in her cheeks. Of course 
he was easily imposed upon, the dear 
old thing—that was what made him so 
irresistible! People were always impos- 
ing on him; nevertheless, his way of 
doing all sorts of things for all sorts 
of men and women had certainly 
proved an asset to him thus far in his 
career. She would take care of the 
blessed dog for six weeks. She would 
even make that dog learn to like her! 


Jane had never known her 
magnificent running ca- 
pacity until that 
morning. 


Helma, g 


wrgeously bedecked in a 
feathered hat, stood in the hall. 

“IT go now,” she announced. “I put 
missus’ lunch on the little table in li- 
brary like she say—salad, bread and 
butter, jelly. Dinner vegetables all 
pared. Good-by.” 

“Good-by, Helma. I hope-you’ll have 
a good time.” 

And then Jane was left to await the 
arrival of Rob Roy. The day was warm 
for November, and she was fond of 
the open air, so she went out upon the 
porch, where she could command a view 
of the sloping street clear down to the 
corner where the station road crossed. 
By and by she heard the whistle of 
the eleven-twenty-seven, arriving, on 
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time, at twelve-ten. She awaited the 
appearance of the boy and the dog at 
the corner; it would take them about 
two minutes to swing into sight, if they 
moved with the customary speed of 
young things. When five minutes had 
passed, she began to grow a little wor- 
ried. Had the stupid thing gone 
on beyond Rosebank-Heights-on-the- 
Hackensack? Would she have to tele- 
phone to Ted that a valuable animal, 
in charge of an irresponsible youth, was 
speeding on into unknown territory ? 

But no. Around the corner came a 
group—shirt-sleeved men from the 
garage, boys and girls from school, all 
of them forming a sort of guard of 
honor for a struggling, tawny-colored 
mass of long hair decorated by a blue 
bow, holding back at every step, while 
a boy, whose perturbation seemed to 
Jane visible even at that distance, 
tugged violently at a rope. 

Inch by inch they made their way 
along the street, every step of progress 
—or so it seemed to the watcher—over- 
balanced by two of retrogression. <A 
great deal of advice seemed to be ex- 
pended upon the dog leader. Barking 
punctuated the whole of their course 
up the street. Dogs from other yards 
came out to the front to express their 
opinion of the situation. People came 
to the windows, the doors, the piazzas, 
to find out what on earth all the 
noise was about. The only policeman 
that Rosebank-Heights-on-the-Hacken- 
sack owned or had. ever needed came 
running up a side street, swinging his 
billy and hopefully prepared to prove a 
hero in quelling a riot. 

By the time the crowd reached her 
house, Jane was crimson with morti- 
fication and with apprehension. She 
hadn’t realized the size of Rob Roy; she 
had had no dimmest comprehension of 
his strength. What a life they would 


lead for the next six weeks if his ob- 
stinacy were not overcome, if his un- 
changed 


friendliness were not into 
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She 
down the steps and met the delegation 


proper, doggish affection! went 
at the foot of her drive. She uttered 
polite, deceitful words to the dog, to 
the boy, to the policeman, to the pop- 
ulace; and with the aid of all of them, 
she finally got the dog into the house 
and Helma’s shining 
kitchen. Then she fed the boy and 
tried to ingratiate herself with Rob 
ran around and around, 
searching a means of egress. 

So confused was she, so overcome, 
that she forgot to ask the boy for the 
note that he was bearing; and he, poor, 
harassed wretch, carried it back to the 
office,athere to be reprimanded by The- 
odore for the oversight. 

Ted came out on the early train that 
afternoon and summoned the local car- 
penter to erect a dog kennel. Mean- 
time, Rob Roy had disdained to touch 
the food they had set before him. He 
had alternated his running about be- 
hind the range, under the sink, under 
the table, with lying down beside the 
kitchen cabinet and watching Jane with 
a cold and hostile eye. 

Sut Ted insisted that as soon as hun- 
ger forced him to eat a meal ‘in 
Rosebank-on-the-Hackensack, that spot 
would become to him as dear as the 
place of his birth, and those who fed 
him would be regarded by him grate- 
fully as his fondest friends. Uttering 
these cheerful prophecies, he attached 
a rope to Rob Roy’s neck and by that 
means fastened him to an upright beam 
in the garage. That done—he had ob- 
tained more exefcise in doing it than 
eighteen holes of golf was accustomed 
to give him—he went into the house, 
took a shower bath, and waited for 
the Thursday-evening dinner of Jane’s 
preparation. From the garage the dog’s 
howls arose without intermission. 

The young Bensons beat as hasty a 
retreat as possible from the dining room 
to the comparative quiet of the front 
dwelling room. From time to time in 


incarcerated in 


Roy, who 
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the evening, they visited the garage 
and, with proffers of dog biscuit, milk, 
and bones, they sought to placate the 
injured beast. He would have none 
of them. Unmistakably he declared his 
opinion of Mr. and Mrs. Theodore 
Benson, their garage, their larder, and 
the place in which they lived.- And it 
was not a complimentary opinion. 

“He'll be all right in the morning,” 
insisted the optimistic Ted. ‘He'll have 
to eat, and once he has eaten, he’ll be 
all right. Besides, to-morrow he'll 
have his own kennel. That’ll make a 
difference. You'll see.” 

The next day Rob Roy had his own 
kennel and they saw that it made no 
difference whatever to his spirit. He 
still refused to eat. He still refused 
to have friendly relations with his 
wretched hostess. Helma, ever re- 
sourceful in discovering new reasons 
for objecting to Rosebank-Heights-on- 
the-Hackensack, had said ominously 
that, on her return from her festive 
evening out, she had been unable to 
sleep a wink; and that, further, she 
had no use for dogs and never had 
had. Jane consulted all her neigh- 
bors on methods of canine cajolery ; and 
she practiced every one of the fifty- 
seven varieties recommended without 
effect. She was pale with anxiety by 
the time Ted came home that evening. 
Was a valuable dog to die upon their 
hands for want of nourishment? Was 
the dog that was to cement the de- 
sirable friendship between young Mr. 
Benson and old Mr. Irving to be 
merely the means of making young Mr. 
Benson hated by his neighbors? 

The situation remained unchanged 
until Sunday morning. Rob Roy re- 
fused to eat. He refused to accept any 
overture of friendship from his 
wretched keepers. He alternated hor- 


rible howlings, like the wailing of all 
the dogs in the world for all their lost 
friends, with periods of ominous si- 
lence. Jane was always creeping to 
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the back door to see if he had by any 
chance made his escape, when these sea- 
sons of stillness descended upon the 
neighborhood. 

On Sunday morning Ted, according 
to his habit, departed for the golf links. 
It was Jane’s pleasant custom to ac- 
company him, but to-day she stayed at 
home, chained to her post of duty by 
the dog. Helma had obtained, as a 
perquisite of life in the suburbs, the 
privilege of attending morning church 
on Sundays, and she was absent at her 
devotions. 

Jane, already changed by responsibil- 
ity from the carefree bride of a week 
ago, wandered out upon the back porch 
and sat upon its topmost step, looking 
sadly at Rob Roy. It was an Indian- 
summer Sunday, mild and inviting. 
Rob Roy was lying on the ground, quiet 
for the moment, and he returned her 
observation. Suddenly he arose, lifted 
his head to bay the heavens, gave a vio- 
lent jerk at his rope and—heavens !— 
his collar broke and lay upon the 
ground, an idle length of silver-studded 
leather with a blue bow and a useless 
rope attached to it. 

Like a flash of lightning, Rob Roy 
escaped from the back yard of the Ben- 
sons. Jane, in Sunday-morning negli- 
gee—it was a charming wrapper of 
Delft blue crépe de Chine, with slippers 
and boudoir cap to match—made a wild 
leap down the stairs and out of the 
side yard to catch him, He cleared the 
privet hedge that separated Mr. Ben- 
son’s estate from the adjoining one, 


.at a bound. Jane flew down the drive 


to intercept him on the street. She was 
too late. And thereupon, that portion 
of Rosebank-Heights-on-the-Hacken- 
sack which was not at church was 
treated to the scandalous sight of a very 
pretty young woman in somewhat inti- 
mate costume running madly through 
the quiet streets in pursuit of a tawny 
dog. Jane had never known her mag- 
nificent running capacity, the unim- 
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““Why,’’ began the two horrified Bensons in one breath, ‘this is Rob Roy.” 


paired power of her lungs, until that 
morning. 

Around corners dashed Rob Roy 
and, for a second, Jane would lose sight 
of him. Around corners dashed Jane 
in pursuit, and her straining eyes would 
be rewarded by a flash of yellow a 
quarter of a mile ahead of her. To- 
ward the open country they ran. Jane 
passed all her familiar landmarks 
shortly and was in a region strange 
and unknown to her. But nothing mat- 
tered as long as she could see the streak 
of yellow fur in the distance. 

Finally she rounded a corner and ac- 
tually beheld the collie at pause. Was 
it possible that he had run himself out? 
Was he taking his bearings? At any 
rate, there he stood, out in an unin- 
habited portion of the suburb, on the 
edge of a depression that Jane later 
learned was known as “‘the dump.” He 
surveyed the rusty tin cans, the broken 
bottles, the shattered pieces of china, 
from the homes of Rosebank-Heights- 
on-the-Hackensack, and he seemed to 
consider his course. Jane, with prayer 
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in her heart and pantings on her lips, 
crept slowly toward him. He allowed 
her to come to him. 

And as she murmured his name 
breathlessly, he turned his beautiful 
hazel eyes upon her, for the first time 
without their look of hostility. He 
permitted her to place her hand timidly 
upon his head. She could only con- 
clude that the sight of the dump had 
convinced him that there were worse 
places on earth than the Bensons’ back 
yard. For his conversion, however 
caused, she lifted up her spirit in 
thanksgiving. 

A small boy, opportunely approach- 
ing, was dispatched to the nearest cot- 
tage for a rope and shortly afterward 
the home-going church attendants of 
the village saw young Mrs. Benson, in 
blue wrapper and mules—she had 
finally bethought herself of removing 
the boudoir cap—leading home an ap- 
parently reconciled Rob Roy. 


“The only trouble is, dear, now that 
the Irvings are coming back, we shall 
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simply hate to give him up. It’s like 
the adopted parents who hate to give 
up the children they’ve been taking care 
of. We'll miss him horribly. Per- 
haps old Irving will give us a puppy 
of his breed some day.” 

“Don’t want any puppy. Want my 
nice, own Rob Roy,” protested Jane, 
rubbing her cheek against the furry col- 
lar of the dog, just dried after his 
weekly bath. 

He tried to lick her face 

“Well, they’re coming out for him 
to-day. We've simply got to give him 
up. but never mind, honey bunch, [ll 
get you the finest dog you’ve ever seen. 
Rob Roy would be a piker to him!” 

Jane was just about to disclaim any 
interest in any possible dog other than 
the one beside her when the pur of a 
big car sounded on their drive. The 
Irvings had come back and had come 
out to see their friends and to take pos- 
session again of their pet. There was 
a moment of human greeting, and then 
Mrs. Irving turned to — her atten- 
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tion to her pet. A cry of horror broke 
from her. 

“But where 
“is Rob Roy?” 

“Why,” began the two horrified Ben- 
sons in one breath, “this is Rob Roy.” 

“But it is not! Why, this dog”—she 
spoke with superb scorn—‘isn’t even 


but where,’ she cried, 





,a good specimen of the collie. What 


have you done with Rob Roy?” 


“There’s one comfort,” said Mr. 
Benson soothjngly to his wife the next 
day. “In fact, there are several com- 
forts about the situation. In the first 
place, we haven’t had to give up our 
dog! In the second, it seems that 
Irving always hated Alice’s beast. I 
think he was sort of jealous of it. So 
we haven’t lost anything with him, and 
it will be a long time before we are 
bothered with her again. Pretty clever 
all around of you, old lady!” 

And Jane assumed the wise look 
a person of great foresight and astute- 
ness. 





WAITING! 


HERE’S a little gray camp in the clearing by the edge of a dawn-reddened lake, 
Where the mist wreaths are fast disappearing, and the sun sets the ripples 


awake. 


Its windows are shuttered and lonely, its doorway is silent and fast, 
And the voice of a kingfisher, only, awakens the solitude vast. 


There’s a little gray.camp in the noontime, where the hemlocks are sun-spiced and 


sweet, 


And it’s dreaming from dawn glow to moon time, the lake waves awash at its 


feet. 


I can see the smooth boles of the beeches, the birches like wood wraiths of white, 
And the sunny blue haze-shimmered reaches that follow the shore line from sight. 


There’s a little gray camp in the starlight 


breast, 


, tucked dim ‘neath a mountain’s dark 


With a glint on its panes of the far light that hangs in the wave-mirrored west, 
And I dream I am close at the turning, a smooth maple blade in my grip, 
With the lamplight of old, steady burning, awaiting my paddle’s soft dip. 


MARTHA HASKELL CLARK. 
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Food and Florinda,’’ etc 
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An up-to-date daughter solves a problem. 


A S the husband and father sat 
smoking his after-breakfast ci- 
gar on the porch that morning, 
his quiet enjoyment thereof was marred 
by the sound of female voices within, 
raised in polite expostulation. Being, 
after all, but a mere man, though the 
titular head of the house, Mr. Fernald 
moved his chair gently from the range 
of the dining-room windows, lest he 
be seen and appealed to. 

“But, mother, I haven’t time! Father 
expects me to drive him down to the 
store—and what do you keep three 
maids for, if they can’t——” 

“Oh, very well, Kate. Of course, if 
you don’t want to! But it does seem 
as if you might—as the only daughter 
of the house! But you don’t have to 





act as your father’s chauffeur. Doesn’t 
he hire Jenks for that purpose?” 

Kate’s rejoinder, if any, was inco- 
herent; and a moment later, Mr. Fer- 
nald, listening, heard the screen door 
bang. Turning his head on the wicker- 
chair back, he saw his daughter stand- 
ing before him, pulling a soft felt hat 
over her rebellious young head. As 
she caught sight of her father, the 
gloom on her face was dispelled by sun- 
shine. 

“Hello, daddy! Did you think I was 
never coming? I was trying in vain 
to convince mother that my job in life 
is not to water the window boxes on 
wash days. But fortunately, Frederick 
appeared on the scene, and I escaped 
in the dust.” 
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At the mention of his son, Mr. Fer- 
nald’s brow clouded. 

“I'd like to know,’ he speculated, 
‘what time he expects to turn up at the 
office.” 

Kate, temporarily engrossed with the 
tarting of her automobile, refused to 
be concerned. 

“Oh, he’ll turn up all right some 
time,” she said. “Now, daddy,” as the 
engine began to throb, “jump in!” 

The little red car bowled down the 
driveway and out through the stone 
gates to the asphalted boulevard that 
followed the line of the river. Mr. Fer- 
nald settled back in the leathern seat, 
drinking in the freshness of the perfect 
June morning and pondering on Kate’s 
skill in driving the car. But, after all, 
this was no more remarkable than his 
daughter’s success in accomplishing 
everything she set out to do. She was 
a girl after his own heart; ever since 
her babyhood, her mere presence had 
been enough to give her father a sense 
of peace and companionship. They 
were very alike, those two; alike in dis- 
position, as well as in appearance, with 
the Fernald angularity of frame, near- 
sighted eyes, unruly, straight hair, and 
clean-cut profile. Kate’s face had been 
described as “interesting,” even ‘“hand- 
some—in an intellectual sort of way;” 
a style of compliment that Kate’s 
mother, who had been the prettiest of 
the Collins sisters, discarded, as damn- 
ing her daughter with faint praise. 
For of what use to a girl were good 
looks like that? 

Approaching the city limits, Kate 
slackened her speed, affording her 
father a chance to inquire: 

“Well, young woman, what’s your 
program before sunset?” 

Kate laughed. 

“The day is yet young! First, I 
deposit father at the human _ beehive 
where he amasses golden shekels for 
daughter to spend on gasoline. Then 
there’s a meeting of the Consumers’ 
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League. Then luncheon at home with 
mother, téte-a-téte, to listen to ex- 
hortations toward running the house 
while she’s away. All nonsense! The 
house runs itself!” 

“Next!” 

“Well, after lunch, I’m going to 
meet with the editorial staff of the /n- 
land Star, with reference to a factory 
investigation they’re instigating.” 

Mr. Fernald shifted uneasily. 

“IT wish, daughter,” he said, “‘you 
wouldn’t get involved with the /nland 
Star crowd. In my opinion, they’re a 
collection of muckraking radicals, 
looking out for trouble.” 

“Well, they won’t find it if it isn’t 
there,” returned Kate philosophically. 
“Here we are, dad,” and she brought 
her car to a halt before the huge de- 
partment store of Fernald & Fernald. 

Her father watched the little auto- 
mobile round the corner and disappear 
from sight, with a wave of Kate’s 
hand; then, conscious of a regret only 
half formulated in his own mind, he 
sighed and passed through the wide 
doorway, ready to begin a hard day’s 
work. 

Long years since, the father of the 
present Frederick Fernald had made 
the humble beginnings of the magnifi- 
cent enterprise that now occupied an 
entire block on Market Street, fronting 
Lincoln Square—a living monument to 
the Fernald name. In no small degree, 
the founder’s success had been assisted 
by the unstinted energies of his son, 
Frederick Fernald, now head of the 
firm, who had put his shoulder to the 
wheel as a young lad, fresh from gram- 
mar school. On the boy’s reaching his 
majority, the partnership of Fernald 
& Fernald had been formed; a name 
that had persisted long after the orig- 
inal Fernald had passed away. Yet 
even as he had lain in his last illness, 
there had come the tidings of the birth 
of another Frederick Fernald—the first 
grandchild having been a_ girl—and 
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from that time the old man had sunk 
into oblivion, seemingly happy in the 
thought that the day was in sight when 
the name “Fernald & Fernald” would 
again represent an actuality. 

Behind a glass-paneled door marked: 
“Frederick Fernald. Private,” the head 
of the firm worked on, oblivious of the 
flight of time, till there came a timid 
knock at the door, followed by the ap- 
pearance of his tall, fair-haired son 
and namesake. ‘ 

“Busy, dad?” in tones that infuriated 
where they were intended to conciliate. 

“Busy! Oh, no—lI’ve been here since 
eight o’clock reading the baseball ex- 
tras! Well, what have you got to of- 
fer?” 

Frederick, junior, seated his grace- 
ful, well-tailored figure on the edge of 
an oaken armchair beside his father’s 
desk. Then he paused before his 
paternal relative, as if tongue-tied. It 
profited him not a tittle that, scarcely 
three weeks before, he had been voted 
the most popular man of the outgoing 
his alma likewise the 
“charming ;” in his father’s eyes, 
Frederick, junior, saw himself revealed 
as an inefficient mollycoddle. 

“What’s that in your hands?” de- 
manded Frederick, senior. 

His son handed out a folded pam- 
phlet, which his father spread open on 
the desk slide. 

“Catalogue of the Inland University 
Medical College,” grunted Mr. Fernald, 
brushing it contemptuously aside into 
the wastebasket, while the lad flushed. 


class of 
most 


mater, 


“Frederick,” observed the _ father, 
contemplating his son with an owl- 
like expression through his thick- 
glassed spectacles, “this matter was set- 
tled for you some twenty-two years 
ago. On your way out, will you please 


tell Cartwright I want to see him?” 
The present head of the firm and his 


superintendent had been schoolboys 
together, long years before. When 


Peter Cartwright entered in response 
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to the summons, he found his chief 
gazing steadily at the portrait of the 
original founder that hung on the oppo- 
site wall. 

“Morning, Fred.” 

“Morning, Pete. Have a cigar.” 

When the aroma of good cigar smoke 
filled the room, Frederick Fernald un- 
burdened his soul. 

“Tt’s about my boy. 
ing hold?” 

Peter Cartwright blinked his eyes 
rapidly open and shut several times, a 
trick he always resorted to when per- 
plexed. 

“Well, Fernald,’ he ventured cau- 
tiously, “we all know that a college 
education ain’t the best training for 
an eight-to-six job. Mebbe, after the 
youngster gets in line—— Well, it’s 
hard to tell. Fact is,” in a burst of 
confidence, “he don’t seem to care!” 

“That’s where you've hit it! He 
doesn’t care. He has a kink in his 
mind that he wants to study medicine.” 

Peter Cartwright took 
digress. 

“He’s the mortal likeness of old Doc 
tor Collins, ain’t he? With the 
manner and smile that made folks think 
sure they were going to get well, the 
moment he entered the sick room.” 

But Frederick Fernald was in no 
mood to expatiate upon the virtues of 
his late father-in-law. 

“Well, Cartwright, I may be playing 
a losing game, but I’m going to stake 
one more throw on my only son. As 
you know, Mrs. Fernald and I are 
leaving to-night for Japan, to be gone 
some two or three months. I am put- 
Frederick, junior, in my _ place 
here, hoping that the sense of respon- 
sibility upon him will arouse his inter- 
est, awaken his initiative. Of 


How is he tak- 





occasion to 


same 


ting 


course, 
if he shows signs of rushing the store 
into bankruptcy, cable for me and [’ll 
come home—but short of that, let him 
work out his own theories as to how 
an establishment like this should be run 
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—and I'll stand for the consequences. 
In short,” declared Mr. Fernaid reck- 
lessly, “I don’t care much what he does, 
so long as he does something!” 

Peter Cartwright nodded, with an air 
of great astuteness. 

“And,” concluded the speaker, in a 
manner that signified the interview was 
at an end,” if he doesn’t develop, given 
his rope—well, I’ll give up and send 
him to medical school. There must be 
sons of other men,” a little bitterly, 
“who will appreciate the chance my own 
boy throws away.” 


After a delightful transpacific trip, 
the pleasure of which had been im- 
paired only by the meagerness of the 
tidings from home, the lernalds found 
themselves once more in San Francisco, 
where a soul-satisfying accumulation of 
mail awaited their return. Having ex- 
tracted all the meat contained in the 
children’s letters, still hungry for news 
of home affairs, the travelers plunged 
deep into the chronicles set forth in that 
gossipy news sheet, the weekly /nland 
Star. Characteristically enough, Mrs. 
Fernald lost herself in absorbing the 
details of a late June wedding, while 
her husband skimmed through one is- 
sue after another of the newspaper, 
stopping long enough only to scan the 
successive display advertisements of 
his store, as they appeared from week 
to week. 

“Good stuff!’ he pronounced, laying 
down the last copy. “I wonder if Fred- 
erick had any hand in it.” 

His wife said nothing, still engrossed 
in the bridesmaids’ costumes, so Mr. 
Fernald, after a moment, began pawing 
over the newspapers again, remarking: 

“T wonder what the muckrakers 
have been doing this summer. I wish 
they’d show up the Interurban Trolley 
Company for a soulless corporation 
What the deuce!” 

Mrs. Fernald looked up, startled, and 
discovered her husband staring fixedly 
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at the headlines above a column on the 
last sheet of the newspaper he was 
clutching, 

“Look at that!” he demanded, point- 
ing with quivering finger. 

Mrs. Fernald looked, and_ read 
aloud: 

“Beginning with the issue of August first, 
the /nland Star will inaugurate a series of 
weekly articles that will attempt to set forth, 
with absolute impartiality, existing condi- 
tions in the department stores of our own 
home city. Our policy is constructive, 
rather than destructive. We shall praise 
wherever possible; elsewhere we shall cast 
our searchlight on the black spots, hoping 
by this means to point the path that leads to 
needed improvement.” 


“Now,” continued Frederick Fernald 
dramatically, “look at the roast they 
give the Emporium! You know—that’s 
Carey Adams’ store.” 

But Mrs. Fernald was more disposed 
to return to the list of wedding pres- 
ents, being for the moment entirely 
engrossed in learning who gave what. 

“Oh, every one in town knows that 
the Emporium is a cheap-John sort of 
establishment. All Carey cares for is 
the money he gets out of it, to spend 
at Palm Beach. But so long as they 
don’t dare attack Fernald & Fernald 


” 


“Don’t dare? My dear, they do 
dare! It’s our turn this Saturday 
night !” 

At this bit of information, Mrs. Fer- 
nald laid aside the account of the wed- 
ding and folded her hands. Could the 
imuckrakers have seen her outraged 
dignity as that moment, they would 
have fled for cover. 

“And what—may I presume to ask 
—could they say?” 

The head of the tirm was manifestly 
ill at ease. 

“T don’t know 





and there’s no tell- 


ing, when a lot of fanatics break loose! 
If we ran our affairs to suit them, we 
shouldn’t stay in business long.” 

“But, Frederick,” pursuing her own 
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line of thought, “we’ve got the biggest, 
the handsomest store in town, haven’t 
we? Don’t our stock and equipment 
compare favorably with the New 
York shops? What do they look for?” 

“Oh,” very miserably, “fire protec- 
tion—ventilation—chairs for women 
employees, and what not. I wish I 
had been at home when this affair first 
came up. I’m sure I’m in no mood 
for the pen lashings of the Star. I 
might have effected some sort of com- 
promise that would have staved them 
off. But it would be just like Fred- 
erick to dare them to go ahead and do 
their worst.” 

His head sank between his hands; 
then he suddenly sprang to his feet and 
was at the telephone, calling the hotel 
clerk. 

“What are you going to do?” in- 
quired his wife. 

“It’s just occurred to me—if we pull 
out of here this noon, instead of to- 
night, we may land: home in time to 
stop the issue!” 


As the family had purposely been 
kept in the dark as to their change of 
plans, no one was at the station to 
greet the travelers, when the Western 
express pulled in that Saturday after- 
noon. Due to some unexplained delay 
in leaving Chicago, the train was al- 
ready some hours behind schedule, of 
which fact Mr. Fernald was acutely 
aware when he heard the shouts of the 
newsboys calling the /uland Star. On 
a bulletin board in the concourse ap- 
peared displayed in big black letters 
to attract the public eye: 


READ TO-NIGHT’S “STAR.” 


Great Department Store Exposé. All 
FERNALD & FERNALD. 


About 


Mr. Fernald deposited his wife and 
their hand luggage in a taxicab, evad- 
ing the eye of the chauffeur, who, he 
felt, must be stigmatizing him already 
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as “Frederick Fernald, the nefarious 
millionaire who has amassed a fortune 
by grinding labor beneath his heel.” 

“T think,” addressing Mrs. Fernald 
through the window, “I’ll stop in at the 
store and find out how things are going, 
and take Frederick unawares.” 

Mr. Fernald continued to walk 
down Main Street, surprised every 
now and again when his fellow towns- 
men seemed to greet him as of yore. 
Perhaps, he thought gloomily, they had 
not yet had time to peruse the Star. 
To-morrow would tell a different story. 
But while he himself was eager to 
know the worst that could be said about 
the store he represented, he could not 
bring’ himself to be seen buying a copy 
of the paper in broad daylight, feeling 
himself, as he did, a marked man. 

It was the hour when the Saturday- 
afternoon crush was at its height, the 
time when the feminine population of 
Inland City sallied forth with bag and 
reticule to do their shopping and meet 
their friends; and, as of yore, about 
the plate-glass windows of Fernald & 
Fernald, setting forth advance models 
in New York and Paris styles, the 
crowds surged at their thickest. 

Outside the  glass-paneled 
marked, “Frederick Fernald. Private,” 
the of the firm halted and lis- 
tened, with a curious sinking about his 
heart, for the sound of his son’s voice. 
For the moment, he forgot all about 
the /nland Star and the unenviable 
notoriety he had returned to live down, 
in the longing that, during his father’s 
absence, Frederick, junior, should have 
made good—should have taken hold! 

Distinguishing nothing save a low 
from within, Mr. Fernald 
turned the knob and opened the door; 
thereby discovering his faithful little 
stenographer, Kitty Cartwright, taking 
dictation from the lips of a businesslike 
young woman who occupied the swivel 
chair behind the roll-top desk. The 


door 


head 


murmur 


young woman raised her head, with 















“Daddy! 


wrinkled brows over her tortoise- 
rimmed spectacles, to frown upon the 
intruder, who had not vouchsafed to 
knock. Then she sprang from her seat 
and flung both arms about his neck. 

“Daddy!” 

While Kitty Cartwright discreetly 
retired, Kate Fernald seated herself on 
her father’s knee. 

“Why, we never dared hope for you 
till to-night! And how’s mother?” 

“Fine. But,’ with a vain scrutiny 
of the premises, “where’s your brother? 
Playing golf?” 

His daughter drew a long breath, 
then looked him straight in the eyes. 

“Frederick,” she said very deliber- 
ately, “has started in his course at the 


Fernald & Fernald 


/, ‘ey 
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Why, we never dared hope for you till to-night! 
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And how’s mother?’’ 


medical school, and if you’re displeased, 
don’t blame him, blame me—for it’s all 
my fault. 

“Father,” she went on, “you and 
mother have been the most indulgent 
parents that children’ ever had. Only 
you haven’t been willing that Frederick 
and I should grow up and be real peo- 
ple, with personalities of our own. You 
sent us to college, gave us the same 
chance to study and to decide what we 
wanted to do when we came out. Then, 
after graduation, because I was a girl, 
you expected me automatically to fit 
into the home as a sort of ‘mother’s 
helper,’ while Frederick was to turn 
into an understudy for yourself. And 
the day after you two left for the West, 
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Frederick and I talked it over and went 
on strike.” 

She paused, and through the open 
window behind her floated the voice of 
some one in the street calling the Star. 

“Oh,” exclaimed Kate, “I almost for- 
got!” and extracting a page of galley 
proof from the papers that lay in a 
wire basket, she thrust it into Mr. Fer- 
nald’s hands, remarking, “That’s what 
the Star is printing about us to-night!” 

Mr. Fernald’s glance skimmed down 
the columns, picking out a salient fea- 
ture here and there; then again, scarcely 
believing his own eyes. Raising them, 
he confronted his daughter’s mocking 
smile. 

“That’s the worst our muckraking 
friends could do, when they investi- 
gated Fernald & Fernald some weeks 
ago, with a fine-tooth comb; for, you 
see, I knew what they were loéking 
for—and had been there first. And 
what do they call us now? Oh, yes,” 
looking over his shoulder, ‘“ ‘the model 
mercantile establishment of Inland 
City!’ 

“Father,” continued the — self-pos- 
sessed young woman in the swivel 
chair, who, for all her businesslike de- 
meanor, spoke in the earnest voice and 
accents of his “little Kate,’ 
I was a senior at college, I’ve become 
more and more alive to the moral re- 
sponsibility of deriving one’s income 
from a big store like this, controlling 
the lives and destinies of hundreds of 
men and women. You are kind—and 
good—and generous whenever a case 
is put individually right up to you; but 
in your years of looking out for the 
business side of Fernald & Fernald, 
don’t you think perhaps you’ve over- 
looked, just a trifle, the human side?” 


“ever since 





“Well,” said the mere man helplessly, 
“what do you want?” 

“T want you to get the reports of 
the heads of department that business 
was never better! Then I want to take 
you all around this great big building, 
from roof to basement, and show you 
the changes I’ve made—and tell you 
why. And then—because I’ve grown 
to love the place—I want you to let me 
stay and give me the chance to make 
good that you would have given my 
brother !” 

“But—but—just as the old man grew 
to count on your help, you’d leave him 
to get married!” : 

Kate’s curl of the lip reminded him 
of his older sister—another Kate Fer- 
nald—who, in her day and generation, 
had somehow failed to find her niche. 

“Father,” queried his daughter, who, 
be it remembered, was a girl after his 
own heart, “would you rather have me 
sit around in idleness, while waiting for 
the great event that may never hap- 
pen?” 


It was in the twilight of early eve- 
ning when father and daughter emerged 
at last from the big, deserted build- 
ing to look for Jenks and the wait- 
ing car. Over the arch that crowned 
the main doorway, letter by letter, they 
saw flash into brightness the dazzling 
electric sign, proclaiming, as far as eye 
could see, the name and fame of In- 
land City’s greatest and best depart- 
ment store. 

Kate Fernald, as she gazed aloft, 
was conscious of a thrill of prophecy 
that made her press close to her 
father’s arm and brush her cheek 
against his shoulder. 

“Fernald—and—Fernald!” she said. 
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It all started because a girl was just “plain, human, 
nice-lady sorry” for a disconsolate sick man. 


HE hotel and the office building 
faced each other with staring 
window eyes. Between them 

Broadway unrolled its ribbon of dusky 
asphalt ; above, spread the tranquil blue 
of the California sky. And back and 
forth, from side to side of the busy 
street, was woven daily an invisible 
network of swift glances and swifter 
thoughts. 

Snmiall wonder that the office build- 
ing and the hotel were interested in 
each other. The traveling men and 
motion-picture folk who frequented 
the latter realized that the blooming, 
smartly clad girls and the alert, well- 
groomed men who passed in and out 
across the way were notably good to 
gaze upon; and these, in turn, found 
it all too easy to let eyes and interest 
wander from typewriter and ledger. 
On each of the eleven floors facing 
Broadway, desks near the window were 
in great demand. The rather dingy 
building opposite was like a book of 
short stories which all were eager to 
peruse, and the assorted heroes and 
heroines, with the indifference of hotel 
habitues, were willing that all who ran 
should read. Thus, through undrawn 
curtains, many cross sections of ro- 
mance and adventure were presented to 
the seeking eyes at the office windows. 

There was, for example, the sorrow- 
ful story of the girl who, in a froth 
of bridal white, paced the floor for 
hours and watched for the bridegroom 


who did not come—the girl who, as 
day waned, changed again to her work- 
aday frock and departed in tears and 
a taxi. There was the tale—with a 
moral—of the too convivial man who 
was tasting the dregs of the “cup that 
cheers.” For two days he was seen 
to writhe across his bed or, clad in 
lurid-pink pajamas, plunge about the 
room fighting off nonexistent snakes 
with imaginary weapons. On the third, 
a barber appeared, made magic passes 
with a razor and hot towels, and the 
erstwhile wreck emerged, debonair 
and smiling, to swing jauntily down 
Broadway—in search of something tq, 
drink! There were performing canines 
and performing humans—stars in the 
crown of filmdom; cigar salesmen with 
highly magnetized eyes; a French sol- 
dier invalided home for repairs; a 
pugilist with a face like an upheaval 
of nature. 

In contrast to these, the sick man on 
the fourth floor was a tame hero in- 
deed, one who, at the outset, excited 
sympathy rather than interest. On the 
day when first the curtains were looped 
back, disclosing the supine figure .on a 
couch beside the window, the observers 
across the way had pronounced judg- 
ment. 

“T wouldn’t have thought that they’d 
have a lunger in a hotel,” said an at- 
torney on the third floor. 

“Well, I guess they won’t have that 
one long, poor fellow,’”’ replied a_ste- 
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nographer. ‘With his looks, 
play the star part in a funeral, 
now.” 

‘Another poor fish who came to the 
Golden West to get roses in his cheeks 
and is going to get immortelles on his 
breast, commented one of the 


he could 
right 


instead,” 













Roused momentarily from 
his depression, he lifted a 
languid hand in greeting. 


Berry & Wall clerks, with more sym- 
pathy than his words indicated. 

Oh, they were all sure he wasn’t 
going to live; he was so woefully white, 
you see, and thinner than a 
player’s excuses to his wife, as a blasé 
office boy remarked. 

But—surprisingly, 
he did live, 


poker 


unaccountably— 
though there was little in 


Smith’s Magazine 


to indicate that he rejoiced in 
his victory. Day after day he lay, 
smileless and motionless, upon his 
couch beside the window, ministered to 
by a cheery doctor and a ruddy-haired 
young man whom the sympathetic 
watchers rightly guessed to be his 
nurse. It was evident that he was im- 
proving, albeit very slowly. After a 
time extra pillows were tucked beneath 
the sick man’s shoulders, so that he no 
longer lay prostrate; then the 
line of pajama jacket showing above 


his face 


discreet 


the blankets gave place to a gay bath 
but his expression did not keep 
pace with-the increasing brightness of 
his attire. 

“Poor dear, he 
live,” said Eleanor Carey, 
the many pretty girls in the offices of 
the James Investment Company. “It 
must be dreadful to be ill, and all alone. 


robe ; 


looks too blue to 
prettiest of 
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Let’s all wave to him, and see if it will 
wake him up a bit.” 

Thus it was that when next the sick 
man onthe fourth floor turned his head 
to stare dispiritedly across the street, 
his gaze was challenged by a group of 
girl faces—some shy, some gravely 
kind, some gayly audacious, but all elo- 
quent of sympathy and good wishes. 
Roused momentarily from his depres- 
sion, he lifted a languid hand in greet- 
ing; then smiled, strangely cheered by 
the white flutter of fingers that an- 
swered his. 

“Why, bless you, you can smile!” 
murmured Eleanor Carey. ‘And since 
this is thus, we'll see you to-morrow, 
brother.” 

Then the clock announced one and 
the girls scattered to their various 
tasks, but the space between the office 
building and the hotel had narrowed. 

The following noon the group, aug- 
mented by others of the force, gathered 
again for an exchange of greetings. 

“What are those wild waves say- 
ing?” queried the junior partner, stroll- 
ing up just in time to witness an im- 
promptu Chautauqua salute. “Oho, 
flrting again!” 

“We aren’t!” denied gentle Alice 
Heath. “We're only being human. 
There’s a sick man over there, and 
we’re just sending our good wishes by 
speechless.” 

“Go to it! Go to it!’ encouraged 
the junior partner. ‘Being human is 
good business. No reason why you 
shouldn’t form a close corporation for 
the promotion of cheer,” and, picking 
up a glass from the desk, he caught 
the sick man’s eye, nodded, and raised 
the goblet in a silent toast. 

Throughout the patter of comment 
and speculation, the junior partner’s 
secretary, Rosemary Carr, had smiled 
comprehendingly and said little. That 
was a way she had. The Canada man, 
whose highest ambition it was to corral 
her within a wedding ring, said that 


6 


Rosemary talked chiefly with her eyes, 
because she knew that her Creator had 
meant those lips for something more 
important. 

“He’s the most depressed  con- 
valescent I ever saw,” she reflected. 
‘He doesn’t look as if he had anything 
on earth to get well for.” She was 
idling at her desk, now, her cloud-gray 
eyes filmed with visions. “If I were 
his nurse, I’d make it my business to 
coax him to laugh, now and then. Per- 
haps—if——” 

A dawning smile flickered at one cor- 
ner of her mouth; she mused a mo- 
ment; then she drew a paper toward 
her and wrote rapidly. 

The next morning Roger Walton’s 
mail included a big white envelope ad- 
dressed simply to “The Sick Man on 
the Fourth Floor,’ and when his nurse 
reéntered the room, he found his pa- 
tient chuckling weakly. 

“What do you know about this?” he 
exulted. “Everybody out here hasn’t 
been touched by frost, after all. Read 
it, man, read it, and then beat it to the 
nearest florist’s and bring me an arm- 
ful of those little pink what-you-may- 
callems that girls are so crazy about.” 

Burton Hale, secretly elated that at 
last the invalid was really interested in 
something, took the extended paper 
and read: 

“Good morning, Sir Stranger across 
the way! Here’s hoping you’re better 


this lovely day. Are you tired, or 
troubled, or hurt, or ill, that you look 
so solemn and lie so still? Were you 
victimized by an auto’s shove? Have 
you lived too high, or been crossed in 
love? Are you rather lonely and very 
bored? Shall I send you some non- 


What do 


you do when you're well, and work? 


sense from my vast hoard? 


Are you a rancher, a grocer’s clerk, a 
politician, a baseball fan, a minister, or 


a movie man? Are you a full-fledged 
Native Son or a tourist, who just came 
West for fun? Are you married or 
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single, grave or gay, and how old will 
you be on your next birthday? I’ve 
only waved at you once or twice; if I 
knew you well, would I think you nice? 
Shall I move my desk near the win- 
dow, too, and neglect my work to trade 
smiles with you? Well, keep it a se- 
cret, this note of mine; don’t give me 
away, by a word or sign to the office 
crowd, if you’re truly pleased to hear 
from me, for I won’t be teased! Put 
a posy or two on your window sill if 
you want me to write, and perhaps 

| will. We are total strangers, and 

yet—who knows? Oh, 
the present—adios !”’ 


well—for 


“Good girl!” commended 
Hale. “Hill we hand her a 


bouquet? Well, | guess yes! 
| suppose, by little pink what- 
you-may-callems, 
Cecile Brunners, eh?” and, 
snatching his hat, he made for 


you mean 


the corner florist shop. 

Above a barricade of baby 
roses, Roger Walton scanned 
that 
his range of vision, but if he 


every face came within 


hoped for a sign whereby he 
might recognize the writer of 


the rhyme, he was disap- 
pointed. Brown heads and 
golden nodded to him from 


fifth-story windows ; blue eyes 


and black ones beamed from 
above and below; and—tier 
upon tier—white hands flashed their 


cheery signals, but in none could he de 
tect any special significance. 

The following mornin his breakfast 
tray yielded up another big white en- 
velope addressed as before, and he tore 
it open, surprised at his own eager- 
ness. 

“Dear Man the Way,” he 
read, “are you a conventional, shock- 
able person to whom unsolicited let- 
ters, written to a stranger, will seem 
very scandalous indeed? Or do we re- 
gretfully agree, you and I, that the 


Across 
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world is over- 
full of dear 
people who 
make the mis- 


A It was maddening to stand 
take of 


24 yy ‘ 
being pair of heaven-sweet eyes 


so correct that 

they dare not be kind, and who think 
that to be natural is to be disgraceful ? 
When I saw you lying there in a dreary 
hotel room, with your whole outlook on 
life framed, for the present, by one 
window casing, | was just plain, human, 
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nice-lady sorry. It occurred to me, 
then, that a few mysterious missives to 
pique your curiosity and break the mo- 
notony of your long days might serve 
as a stimulant. 

“But I’m rash to offer letterary en- 
tertainment to a man whose tastes and 












Save rod ey 


there impotently, knowing that one i 
was gazing straight into his heart. Nt 


temperament I do not know. If I were 
to meet you, I might find that you think 
Roosevelt the ‘greatest man of the cen- 
tury,’ or that you wear a wrist watch, 
or call girls ‘chickens,’ or chew gum! 


Only. one thing prevents my begging 


you, if you do chew gum, to hang a 
red flag in your window that I may flee 
from you as from a pestilence, and that 
thing is that I am not sure how to 
spell ‘pestilence.’ 

“And do you, too, wonder some? If 
you are an optimist, of course you'll 
picture the writer of your 
notes as a radiant being 
with a face that looks as 
if it came from paradise 
and a frock that looks as 
if it came from Paris; 
with highbrow brains and 
lowbrow humor; with 
grace and charm = and 
wonderful personal mag- 
netism. And she isn’t a 
bit like that. She’s just 
a commonplace person 
whose heart gets achey 
and uncomfortable when 
she sees hungry kittens 
and lonely men and _ neg- 
lected children and un- 
happy women. So she 
deals out, here and there, 
ten cents’ worth of liver 
and two cents’ worth of 
letter, a few toys and a 
few tears, and wishes she 
had more to give. 

“And her tastes? Oh, 
she loves books and ba- 
bies and chocolates and 
starshine through the eu- 
calyptus trees, her men 
friends and her women 
friends—equally, but dif- 
ferently—sleeping late 
Sunday mornings, the Pa- 
cific in a rage—oh, yes— 
and books. 

“One word more: It is 
hardly fair play to write at you without 
offering you a single chance to answer 
back. Invalid at the window, have you 
anything to say why sentence be not 
passed upon you that you receive and 
read from three to six letters weekly? 
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If so, speak now or forever hold your 
peace. (I’ve a vague suspicion that 
I am combining the marriage service 
with a court of law, but let’s not care.) 
At eight o'clock this evening, I shall 
call up the office of your hotel; thus 
you may, if it pleases you, send me 
some message by the clerk or by your 
nurse. You may want to tell me how 
to address you less freakishly, provided 
you wish the letters continued. I hope 
that, as I write, you are resting com- 
fortably—and thinking pleasantly of 
“THe Lretrrer LApy.” 

That evening Rosemary telephoned 
the hotel and asked whether a message 
from the sick man on the fourth floor 
awaited her. 

“One moment, please,” responded 
the suave clerk. “Mr. Walton wishes 
to speak to you himself.” 

And before Rosemary could frame a 
dignified excuse, ‘Hello, hello!” called 
an expectant voice out of the void. 

“rT will,” she “though 
it’s more than I bargained for.” 


responded, 


But you don’t object, do you?” anx 
“You see I couldn’t miss this 
chance to tell you how much your kind 
Would the bless- 


ings of a miserable sinner—- 


iously. 
ness 1s appreciated. 


“Are you warning me that you are 
the sort of person I must not associate 
with, even on paper?” 

“Well, that depends upon how you 
regard moving-picture men. One of 
your shots went home, you see, and 
that’s what I ‘do when I[’m well, and 
work!’” He told her, then, how only 
five days after he had come from New 
York to play the lead in “Diana’s Dan- 
ger,” he and his horse had taken the 
disastrous plunge from a_ Hollywood 
hill. 

The girl’s pitying murmurs were 
balm to him, and the lonely man gave 
himself up to the luxury of confidences. 
The doctors had not known, at first, 
whether he would ever have a real back 


again, and for six weeks he had dwelt 
in a private purgatory of his own. 

“Tt’s been mighty dreary, lying here 
with only my nurse for company, all 
my friends thousands of miles away, 
and visions of wheel chairs and 
crutches haunting my dreams. Can't 
you see what a godsend you are to 
me? And now you'll tell me whom | 
am to thank?” 

‘No, you mustn’t ask me that. That 
Was no part of my plan, and it would 
only spoil the fairy story. Yes, surely 
’ll write often, if it really helps, and 
of course,” mischievously, “I’ll wave to 
you often.” 

“Oh, but you will talk to me every 
day, now that you know I’ve a phone 
within reach of my hand!” he begged. 
“All these weeks, the thing has been 
simply a convenience; won't you show 
it how to be a real comfort, now ?” 

“Well, perhaps—now and then,” she 
temporized. “And between times, I'll 
fly to you on the wings of a postage 
stamp.” 

So the next day, and the next, and 
for many days thereafter, the sick man 
received his letters; and partly because 
of their charm, partly because he was 
so lonely, he brooded over them until 
the girl who steadfastly refused to re- 
veal herself seemed very near to him 
indeed. 

Meanwhile there were frequent tele- 
phone visits, which served to quicken 
the growing attraction into fuller life. 
His mysterious friend’s gentle sym- 
pathy was warmly comforting to the 
stranger in a strange land, and her 
flashes of fun brightened life for him 
amazingly. Rosemary, for her part, 
was secretly a bit troubled to find how 
certain of the sick man’s’ phrases 
haunted her, and how often the vision 
ot a sleek brown head against snowy 
pillows blotted out thoughts of the 
Canada man, They exchanged bits of 


biography and compared notes as to 
experiences and _ tastes; 


Walton told 
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Rosemary what books he did like and 
she told him what ones he should like, 
and always their talks ended as they 
began, with his plea that she tell him 
her name, where he might write to her, 
how he might reach her by telephone 
without having to wait for her sum- 
mons. 

“You young villain,” he exclaimed 
one day, in real exasperation, “how 
would you like to be inspected and 
studied by somebody who wouldn’t give 
you an equal chance? It’s turning my 
hair gray—this constant strain of try- 
ing to pick out the girl who fits the 
letters.” 

“Whenever the strain gets too se- 
vere, we'll call this off,” Rosemary sug- 
gested. 

“Indeed we won't!” in a voice of 
panic. “Do you want me to sleep to- 
night? Then promise instantly that 
you won’t be so shabby as to desert 
a cripple!” 

“Dont use that word!’ she said 
sharply, with a quick catch of her 
breath. “Of course I'll stand by while 
you need me. You can get about your 
room a little bit now, with your 
crutches, and the doctor promises that 
you will be able to go home in a couple 
of months. Then you’ll be ready to dis- 
pense with my letters, together with 
your crutches and your nurse and the 
other things connected with your 
dreadful experience.” 

“My good child,” said Walton firmly, 
“T’ve promised not to try to trace you 
through anybody in your building. 
Nevertheless, I shall find you out be- 
fore I leave. Furthermore,” very 
softly, “you'll kiss me good-by at the 
station. And when I come back, 
straight and strong again ‘ 





“*Scuse me—I must run,” inter- 
rupted Rosemary, one hand against her 
blazing cheek. ‘I think something’s 
burning!” 

The next morning a moon-eyed little 
Mexican appeared at Walton’s door 


with a huge box, but when he was 
pressed to say who had sent it, he 
grinned noncommittally and sped away, 
jingling a handful of pennies with the 
air of a plutocrat. The box, when 
opened, gave up a wealth of gold, am- 
ber, and orange that made the gray 
room flame like a September sunset: 

“Of course,” admitted the accom- 
panying note, “I might send you some 
of the fragrant red roses that look in 
at my very own windows, but these will 
be much better for a sentimentally in- 
clined sick man. Red roses are so 
droopy and temperamental, so emo- 
tional and kiss-me-once-and-let-me-die- 
ish that they are not desirable asso- 
ciates for a gentleman who is growing 
reckless with tender phrases. There- 
fore it’s marigolds for yours—sensible, 
chummy marigolds that just grin at you 
sunnily and say, ‘Aw, come on out and 
play!’ Too, when it gets dark, they’ll 
cuddle down like happy children and 
set you a good example by going to 
sleep, but my scandalous flirts of roses 
get gayer and sweeter with every 
hour, until you can’t shut your eyes 
for loving them. And then, just when 
you discover that you can’t live with- 
out them, they forget themselves and 
die. Herein is a lesson contained—and 
may to-day be good to you!” 

That afternoon, reclining in the in- 
valid chair to which he had been pro- 
moted, Walton busied himself ostenta- 
tiously with a big sheet of cardboard 
and a blue pencil, and when he limped 
away to his couch, he left in full view 
a glaring placard with the cryptic mes- 
sage: “Watchful Waiting.” And next 
morning he received, instead of the 
usual letter, a post card with the red- 
inked defiance: ‘Safety First.” 

As the days slipped by, the girls in 
the various offices continued to show 
their friendly interest in the sick man. 
And among them moved Rosemary 
Carr, innocently abstracted when he 
was under discussion, but piously ready 
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with a smile and a nod to do her duty 
when it was pointed out to her. 

Her determination not to betray her- 
self grew with her growing affection 
for the man whose face she studied 
daily, and whose voice had found its 
way to her heart. 

“T mustn’t let him suspect me,” she 
told herself in a panic. “He would 
believe, always, that I simply planned 
to throw myself at his head, and he’d 
despise me, no matter what he says.” 

So she set a guard upon her eyes and 
lips, and Roger scrutinized in vain the 
groups of girls who poured out of the 
building at five o’clock every day. 
There were so many who nodded to 
him shyly, or smiled at him coquet- 
tishly, or saluted him comradewise! 

“Just give me one hint,” he pleaded. 
“Tell me what kind of a dress you are 
wearing to-day or—— Oh, gee,’ .des- 
perately, “don’t be a piker! Look up, 
honey, and smile at me when you're 
leaving to-night, so that I'll know 
which one is you!” 

“Truly, man dear,” 
sured him gravely, “I’d love to, only 
there are so many of us that I can’t 
tell myself apart.” 

Walton couldn’t quite understand, 
himself, why the desire to see her, to 
touch her, was becoming an obsession. 
He was a literal, matter-of-fact per- 
son, and many of the subtleties in 
which she delighted passed over his 
head. He was frankly dismayed by 
what he called her highbrow notions, 
and genuinely resentful of the stubborn 
pride that made her persist in conceal- 
ing her identity. In spite of these 
things, he wanted her with an intensity 
which he tried in vain to make her com- 
prehend. 

“But you don’t even know what I 
look like,” remonstrated Rosemary, 
who was trying to convince herself that 
she was wholly unhappy over the out- 
come of her attempt to amuse a sick 
man. 


Rosemary as- 
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“T know what you sound like, and 
I know what you are like, sweetheart. 
I haven’t any label for you, and I 
haven’t any picture of you, but your 
blessed letters have given me more ‘of 
yourself than you realize, and as surely 
as God gave you the gentlest heart and 
the most lovable ways I’ve ever known, 
I’m going to get well and hunt for you 
until I find you.” 

Every morning Roger Walton wak- 
ened to wonder what new quaintness 
the day’s message would reveal. Varied 
as the letters were, they fitted his 
moods marvelously. There were gay, 
inconsequent little notes, cool and re- 
freshing as the flirt of a fan; sweetly 
serious discussions of the things that 
lie beneath the surface; much talk of 
books and stray bits of philosophizing 
about life and love. Sometimes, with 
a kissing pen, Rosemary offered shy 
endearments that lay upon Roger’s 
heart like a decoration. They lived 
with him through the day, these rare, 
ephemeral caresses, and when at night 
a vagabond breeze slipped in at his 
window and laid soft fingers upon his 
cheek, he stirred, smiling in his sleep, 
dreaming that a blossom-cool face had 
stooped to his own. 

As the time for his departure for the 
East drew near, he strove desperately 
to cajole or startle his mystery girl into 
making some admission that would 
serve him. Every noon, now, when 
the throng left the building for lunch- 
eon, he was lounging near the en 
trance, supported by his crutches and 
companioned by his nurse. His pres- 
ence seemed natural enough; why 
should he not cross the street, during 
his daily constitutionals, for a few 
words with his window friends? Some 


of them paused a moment to say that 
it was good to see him outdoors; a few 
shook his hand in comradely fashion; 
but most simply gave him a friendly 
smile and hastened on, vaguely dis- 
quieted by his intense gaze. 
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Despite his own inward embarrass- 
ment, he bravely breasted the tide of 
femininity that swept past him, scan- 
ning sharply the bewildering cosmo- 
politan procession of French heels, 
Dutch necks, Irish eyes; girls softly 
curved and girls smartly angled; some 
in a fluff of summer silks and some 
trigly tailor-made. It 
was maddening to 
stand’ there impo- 
tently, knowing that 
one pair of heaven- 
sweet eyes was gaz- | 
ing straight into his [|| 
heart, that back of Hl 
one pair of mute lips 
was locked the voice i 
he loved. 

“Did you pass 
me to-day?” he 
asked, when 
Rosemary called 
him up to say | 
good night. 


“Oh, but if you had truly wanted to 
find me, you could have listened and 
heard my heart beat,” Rosemary told 
him softly. 

At last the date of his departure 
























“Now rest for a little while, and then I’m going to take you home.” 


“T did indeed—so near that I might 
have touched you!” 

“Do you realize the debts you are 
piling up? It will take you all the rest 
of your life to repay me for what you 
are costing me now. You knew what 
I was feeling, and you walked past 
Without giving me one word!” 


was fixed. His brother had arrived 
from New York, eager to take the sick 
man home with him. And Rosemary 
grew sad and a bit hollow-eyed brood- 
ing over what a certain vacant window 
would mean to her, and how she woul 
loathe the dullness of the telephone at 
home. 
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Walton was to leave on the seven- 
teenth, and on the fifteenth the great 
Preparedness Parade swept through the 
city like a patriotic flame. Rosemary 
wakened that morning to a suffocating 
sense of loneliness to come. Two 
more days—and he would be leaving! 
She wanted—oh, /row she wanted !—to 
“kiss him good-by at the station,’ and 
she resented this holiday, which was 
depriving her of another day’s near- 
ness to him. Was he leaning on his 
window sill now, she wondered, star- 
ing across the way with lonely eyes? 
And he would go away grieved, maimed 
in heart by the game that she had 
started in kindness. 

She couldn’t have him hurt any 
more, she told herself fiercely. The 
spirit of coquetry went out of her, and 
all her thoughts merged into a soft, 
maternal yearning over the man who 
had been hurt so much. I[f he would 
only believe—if she could only make 
him understand—that it was because 
she had grown to care so much that 
she could not reveal herself lightly. 
How could she bear that he should 
ever hold her cheaply, he, whom she 
held most dear? 

All this and more she-told him in 
tenderest phrasing in the long letter 
which she presently wrote him, and 
even as she wrote, her heart lightened. 

Vaguely comforted, she dressed for 
the street, resolving to take her letter 
to the post office and hasten its delivery 
by means of a special stamp. 

“And perhaps I’ll stop and see their 
silly old parade,” she said. 

Downtown business places were 
closed, and the streets seethed with 
people. All the air was undulant with 
flags and vibrant with bugle blasts. 
The thrill that was the soul of that 
sun-drenched day took possession of 
Rosemary. Life was so big a thing 
and love so great, the world was so 
wide—what did _ trivialities matter? 
Her heart leaped up and beat a tattoo 


against her throat and her eyes blurred 
with passionate tears. She must hurry 
—hurry— 

It was just as she stepped from the 
pavement that a motor rounded the 
corner with a wickedly close turn. She 
clutched her letter and closed her eyes 
just as the great, purring beast pounced 
upon her and bore her down. 

An hour later she struggled back to 
consciousness through a smothering 
sea of blackness. 

“Good!” she heard a ghostly voice 
say, somewhere out of the fog. “She’s 
reviving now. If her head hadn't 
struck the curb, she’d have escaped. 
Just lift her a trifle, Mr. Walton, while 
I give her this.” 

The nebulous mist was clearing, now, 
and out of it a dearly familiar face 
bent over her. 

“Don’t talk, dear,’ said the steady 
voice she knew so well. “Just swallow 
what the doctor is giving you, and 
pretty soon he'll let me take you home. 
everything is all right. You fell, and 
they carried you across the street 
into the doctor’s office. Somebody 
picked up the letter addressed to me, 
and then phoned my hotel. They had 
no other means of identifying you, you 
see. Now rest for a little while, and 
then I’m going to take you home.” 

When the taxi arrived, the doctor 
helped his patient in. 

“You'll be as good as new in a few 
hours,” he assured her cheerily, “but 
just now you need a little extra care. 
Make her lean on you, Mr. Walton,” 
he twinkled, “and ease the jolting as 
much as possible.” 

With Roger’s arms safely about her 
and her white cheek resting against a 
scratchy cheviot sleeve that might have 
been the softest down, Rosemary spoke, 
dreamily : 

“TIsn’t it funny,” she said, ‘I’m not 
a bit ashamed, after all? Why, I feel 
so at home!” 























The Conciliators 


By Hildegarde Lavender 


Author of “The Tyranny of Clothes,’’ “Out In It,’ ete. 


In the average household, why is it the woman who must invariably pour oil 
on troubled waters? Has the feminine habit of conciliation been born of fem- 
inine dependence upon man? And does your theory agree with Miss Lavender’s? 


N° this is not a dissertation upon 
that band of Quakers and other 
“conscientious objectors” to war 
in Europe who, finding it impossible to 
kill their fellow men in any cause, how- 
ever holy, have made themselves into a 
brotherhood of reconciliation. To write 
of them and people like them would 
require that one should “dip one’s pen 
in the sunlight,” and in our ink -bottle 
to-night there is nothing more radiant 
than the usual bronzish liquid of com- 
merce. 

Perhaps the title should have been 
“the conciliatory sex.” No one would 
have needed to inquire which sex was 
meant! We all know the little drama 
of conciliation as it is played out from 
time to time beneath every roof, and we 
all know which members of the family 
are cast for the title rdles. 

It is before dinner in Any House. 
Materfamilias has given a last look at 
the dining table, and has deftly changed 
the position of a jonquil in the crystal 
bowl in its center. In the butler’s pan- 
try, she has cast a comprehensive eye 
upon the silver, the china, and the glass, 
and she has instructed Nora to be sure 


to arrange the salad plates so that she, 
materfamilias, receives the chipped one. 
In the kitchen, she has tasted the béar- 
naise sauce and has advised a little 
more salt. Then she goes to her room 
to dress. She has plenty of time, if 
only she has the good luck to find a 
pair of silk stockings that doesn’t need 
mending. Oh, dear! She has forgot- 
ten to have the tulle renewed in the 
tucker of her dinner gown! Never 
mind! By a judicious management of 
scarfs, she can get through the eve- 
ning. Will she have time to massage 
her face and to ice it thoroughly for the 
improvement of her color? If only An- 
drew were not so severe on the subject 
of rouge! Is Andrew going to reach 
home in time? He promised 

And to her in the midst of her activi- 
ties enters Andrew, who inquires hos- 
tilely : 

“Why the glad array?” 

She recalls to his forgetful mind that 
the Parkinsons and that nice Leslie girl 
and the Dombey boy are dining with 
them to-night. Andrew’s countenance 
falls. The Parkinsons? He didn’t 
know anything about it, not he, An- 
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drew! Why, she protests, of course he 
did! He knew when she had invited 
them, and she had reminded him of it 
only this morning 

Why, he heatedly inquires, does she 
call it “reminding” him of things to 
mention them when he is fathoms deep 
in the morning paper? He didn’t hear 
her, no matter if he did grunt acqui- 
escently! He is tired now, and in no 
mood for the chatter of that idiot of a 
wife of Parkinson’s or for Parkinson’s 
heavy statistics on the size of the bel- 
ligerent armies. Can’t she, materfamil- 
ias, telephone them that some one is 
sick, dead, called out of town? Can’t 
she tell them that the dining-room ceil- 
ing has fallen down? Can’t she do 
something to prevent the plague of the 
Parkinsons from descending ? 

And does materfamilias retort with 
good, round, furious words, and tell 
her lord that the Parkinsons were his 
contribution to the family visiting list, 
not hers; and that she is as tired as he 
is; and that she is equally bored by 
Mrs. Parkinson’s chatter? Not if she 
is a materfamilias of any degree of 
practice in the duties of her job! 

Not at all. She conciliates her An- 
drew, conceding to him that the Parkin 
sons are all that he says, but mildly 
insinuating into his recollection the fact 
that Parkinson pulled him out of Ca- 
yuga Lake some fifteen winters since, 
when the ice gave way with him, and 
holding out a hope that the unattached 
boy and girl may liven things up at 
dinner. And she hastens to lay out his 
shirt and his studs, and to run the water 
in the bathroom for him, and to chirp 
sweetly that his evening clothes are 
home from the little tailor around the 
corner who does do such nice pressing! 





And that, yes, she supposes, if he wants 
to, he may wear a dinner jacket—it’s 
an informal little dinner. And did 
things go well at the office to-day? Oh, 
is that so? He was right in his surmise 
that that letter did not have the com- 


mission included in the total cost? How 
awfully fortunate it was that it had not 
been mailed last night, and that he, 
the prompt and careful Andrew, had 
reached the office this morning in time 
to capture it! 

And so on and so on. Smoothing 
Andrew’s temper, soothing him, cajol- 
ing him into good humor, into the sem- 
blance of a cordial, hospitably minded 
gentleman welcoming old friends to his 
board with a full, glad heart! 

Or it is in Almost Any Art Gallery 
on the day before the exhibition opens 
to the public. John has met Mary a 
little late, and instead of apology, he 
volunteers the belligerent statement that 
he ought not to have come at all; he 
has no time for these afternoon shin- 
digs, and there hasn’t been a picture 
painted since the thirteenth century that 
is worth looking at, anyway. Why on 
earth should he “ssh?” Surely these 
painters, if they know anything at all 
about their business, know that there 
never has been a portrait painter since 
Rembrandt and that—— Look at that 
thing, there! Will she kindly inform 
him what the lunatic who painted that 
meant? Is this the new school of art? 
Is he expected to acclaim it? Can mor- 
tal miud conceive of anything more 
bizarre, more meaningless, than that? 
What is it, anyway? A purple turnip 
floating on a lake of peas or—— Let 
him have the catalogue for a minute! 
Oh> “Nocturne?” Now, what in the 
name of common sense—— Why, Pic- 
toribus painted that daub, did he? And 
it was on Pictoribus’ invitation that 
they were attending this private view? 
Well, all he has to say is that Pictoribus 
has always seemed to him—— 

But she has pressed his arm swiftly 
and meaningfully, and she is addressing 
some one on the other side, and is say- 
ing, so sweetly that he can hardly be- 
lieve his ears: 

“We're simply entranced, Mr. Pic- 
toribus! We're finding new meanings 
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in it every minute that we look at it. 
John was just saying—— What is it 
you were just saying, John?” 

And John, coloring like the turnip in 
Pictoribus’ ‘*Nocturne,” mumbles that 
it’s a fine thing, Pic, old man, a fine 
thing! 

Later, he chides his Mary severely 
for having led him into the paths of 
falsehood. Why couldn’t she have let 
that ass, Pictoribus, go by with a mere 
word of thanks for his card? Why did 
she have to go through all that rig- 
marole of praise? And she murmurs 
that, come now, John, surely he didn’t 
want to be unkind! 

Or it is Edwin and Angelina sitting 
together beneath the moon on the gar- 
den bench, and Edwin is silent, moody, 
monosyllabic. Does Angelina adopt a 
similar manner? Does she grow taci- 
turn? Does she pour cold water with 
a copious hand upon any little fad of 
his that Edwin may happen to mention? 
Of course not—not unless she is very 
young in the management of [Edwins, 
or unless she possesses the flattering 
assurance that his doldrums are due 
to his romantic jealousy of her. Other- 
wise she conciliates the male, in ex- 
actly the same spirit as her mother con- 
ciliates her father, Andrew, as her Aunt 
Mary conciliates her Uncle John. 

She asks tenderly if Edwin is tired— 
asks it in a tone conceding that, in his 
business, he is Atlas supporting the 
world, and conceding also that she is 
a mere idle butterfly in a garden of 
roses all day. Never mind if she has 
worked seven hours with the seamstress 
to get the very frock she is now wear- 
ing finished to delight Edwin’s eye; and 
half an hour freezing the sherbet she is 
presently going to invite him to partake 
of; and two hours polishing the ma- 
hogany so that it will darkly and richly 
reflect the roses for the gratification of 
his zesthetic sense! 

And she talks about how hot it must 
have been all day in the city, and how 


she pities the men who have to com- 
mute no matter what the weather. And 
she introduces the subject of Edwin’s 
new roadster, which is usually the sig- 
nal for his spirits, even at their most 
drooping, to revive. And, that failing, 
she gently attempts to draw him out on 
the notorious and disgraceful favorit- 
ism practiced in the office toward the 
Old Man’s nephew—a theme upon 
which he can almost always grow elo- 
quent. In short, Angelina, politely dis- 
sembling the fact that she has any ego 
of her own, exerts herself to make Ed- 
win think that his is of great importance 
to her and to the world. She is con- 
ciliating the male. 

Are there any homes in which men 
are the placators, in which the women’s 
moods are the signals that cause the 
domestic sun to emerge from, or to 
retire behind, the clouds? 

Presumably there are. If there had 
never been a shrew, the comedy of her 
taming would never have been written. 
But if she had been a familiar house- 
hold character, probably it wouldn’t 
have occurred to Shakespeare that she 
needed immortalization. 

Still, that every household contains 
a conciliator does not imply that every 
household contains a terrible tyrant, 
that Bill Sykes is a familiar model in 
our best homes, or that the man across 
the street resembles Quilp or Bluebeard 
in his lighter moments. It only means 
that in almost all families,’ beginning 
with the second hour after the marriage 
register has been signed, there must be 
one person whose unofficial, but sacred 
duty it is to pour oil upon troubled 
waters, to sprinkle sugar over the plain 
dish of oatmeal, to remove the thorns 
from the roses. And in the normal, 
or at any rate in the average, household, 
it is woman who is the conciliator. 

Why? 

This is a serious question. Is it a 
quality inherent in sex? Has Nature 
implanted the seeds of propitiation in 
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woman and left them conspicuously out 
of man’s equipment? And if Nature 
is responsible, why did she do it? Was 
it as an added attraction, a lure? But 
your scientist tells us that, as far as 
lures are concerned, it is, with all spe- 
cies except the human, the male who 
puts them on. The peacock spreads a 
gorgeous tail, while the hen paces se- 
dately beside him in browns and drabs; 
the lion is magnificently awe-inspiring 
in his heavy suit of furs, while the 
lioness ‘is much bedecked. Mrs. 
Robin is a modest little person in the 
bird world, but, to win her, Robin had 
to put on his finest waistcoat. When Na- 
ture, unaided by man’s so-called intel- 
ligence, has attended to the matter of 
lures, she has found that it was the 
female who needed to be wooed, the 
male to be made an attractive wooer. 
So that if Nature had been the source 
of that conciliating spirit in woman, 
and had intended it as an attraction, 
Nature would probably have followed 
her habit and bestowed it upon man! 

But if the spirit of conciliation is not 
a grace bestowed upon woman for the 
purpose of charming, where did woman 
get it? 

It is, quoth a kind expounder of mys- 
teries, obviously a side—the social side, 
so to speak—of woman’s religious de- 
velopment. Woman has been, in the 
modern world, at any rate, the religious 
sex. “Last at the Cross and first at 
the Tomb,” the poet found her. She 
fills the churches, and she dresses the 
altars, and she money for the 
new cushions and for the minister’s sal- 
ary; she organizes: the oyster supper, 
plays the organ in the Sunday-school 
rooms, and decorates the chancel at 
Christmas. She keeps the churches 
open, and, opened, she more or less fills 
them. 
strives to repay her great debt to Chris- 
tianity—the faith that recognized her as 
an individual, that conceded to her 
soul and honored her. And so, o 
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course, say these kindly expounders, 
woman, being religious, has learned to 
practice in small matters the grace of 
unselfishness, of interest in the welfare 
of others, which religion enjoins upon 
her! If sometimes her unselfishness 
becomes almost dissimulation, why, it’s 
such a kindly sort of dissimulation as 
to rank almost among the virtues; if 
sometimes it is mere formalism, mere 
habit—why, isn’t ‘t a formalism and a 
habit that make life more agreeable 
without doing any particular harm? 

But some ascribe the universality of 
the conciliatory spirit in woman to the 
fact that she has been, not the religious, 
but the social half of the modern world. 
Men have gone downtown and have 
made money; women have stayed at 
home and made society. And where 
would society be without conciliation? 
Who would give a dinner to people 
who were not going to pur apprecia- 
tively over the bouquet of the wines, 
the fragrance of the fruits and roses? 
Who would invite a mob to a tea for 
the purpose of listening to the honest 
expression of the mob’s opinion about 
the house, the hostess’ dress, the re- 
freshments, and the entertainment? No 
one, obviously. A seemly hypocrisy was 
necessary if woman was to maintain 
her occupation—the making of social 
life. And in that seemly hypocrisy 
woman acquired the conciliatory habit 
of speech and thought which she uses 
upon the men of her family. It is from 
the world back to the home, not from 
the home out to the world, according 
to this theory, that the womanly prac- 
tice of the placation of the male has 
developed. 

But there is another theory. And 
according to it this particular feminine 
trait is not a development of a religious 
quality or of a deeply grounded social 
one. It is not 
sophisticated grace. 


a Christian virtue or a 
It is simply one of 
No one but 
the slave, sprung of a thousand genera- 


the vices of parasitism. 
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tions of slaves, speaks amiably to a 
grouchy Andrew, bears with a John’s 
indifference. Woman, say the femi- 
nists fiercely, has been obliged to tol- 
erate man’s caprices as the price of her 
board and lodging ; she has been obliged 
to study his mood, to wait upon his 
pleasure, as a pet dog watches his -ab- 
sorbed master’s eye, because it. was in 
that way that she eventually and indi- 
rectly accomplished her desires; or, if 
that is too positive a way of describing 
the results she achieved, it was in that 
way that she evaded, to an extent, dis- 
appointment, hardship, and labor. 

And with the coming of the inde- 
pendent woman, so this theory runs, all 
that is changing. When John, tired 
doubtless by his day’s work, comes 
home to a Mary who has been working 
at a paid-for task all day, he will not 
find a pair of mental slippers warming 
by the fire for him, to replace the stiff 
mental boots of the day. There will be 
no purring, no watchful waiting upon 
his mood. Mary, full of the glad con- 
sciousness that she can go out at any 
moment and earn her own living—full 
of the knowledge that she is, in fact, al- 
ready earning it—will tolerate no more 
nonsense from John, the head of the 
house, than from Tom, the eldest boy, 
or Bobbie, the youngest one. She will 


be exactly as considerate of the state 
of John’s nerves as John is considerate 
of the state of hers; she will be just 
as deferential to John’s tastes as John 
If John pre- 


is deferential to hers. 
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sumes to indulge in a bit of ill temper 
on Wednesday, she will waste no time 
and effort in cajoling him out of it, 
but, having treated him with the con- 
tempt that ill temper always deserves, 
will proceed to indulge herself in mel- 
ancholy or irritability on Thursday. 
Equality in moods is to be one of*the 
minor watchwords of the economically 
liberated female—because hér house 
and her garments, her food and her 
pleasures, will not be a “gift” from her 
consort, but the product of her own 
industry. 

There is no doubt about one thing, 
if this explanation of woman’s con- 
ciliatory attitude is the right one and if 
this prophetic vision of the future is 
realized, and that is that man’s house- 
hold manner will improve! 

The only small cloud upon the hori- 
zon is a vague wonder as to what will 
happen to woman’s! 

After all, slavery inculcated some 
habits that time has changed into vir- 
tues. It may be impossible to gather 
figs from thistles, but lilies are born in 
the mire. And even though the femi- 
nine habit of conciliation has been born 
of feminine dependence, it is, when used 
with self-respect, a graceful habit that 
can be ill spared from a harsh world. 

But perhaps the trained intelligence 
of the emancipated woman of the fu- 
ture, already upon us, will perceive that 
fact, and the gentle art of propitiation 
will not be wholly lost in the sturdy 
virtues of independence. 
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More Pages from Anne’s Diary. 


PRIL—I don’t know what day. I 
only know Trixy went home this 
morning, and what’s the use of 

being careful about the date now. Or 
anything. It is perfectly lovely to have 
company but it is perfectly awful when 
the company goes home, Until you are 
used to it. You go around the house 
all the time looking for Beatrice (or 
whatever your company’s name is) and 
there seems to be something still in all 


the rooms—still with a sadness. There 
isn’t really. It’s the lump in your 
throat. Especially when you find the 


toothbrush and 
the sashay bag that smells like her dear 
And at dinner to-night father 
said how strangely quiet it is without 
that flashing little Trix and I put down 
my fork and wanted no more potatoes 
hashed in cream and father thought | 
was going to cry. But I never thought 
of such a thing. The very idea. I was 
only laughing almost. Oh hum. You 
can’t even write your thoughts because 
they do not make you feel any dif- 
ferent. You keep thinking about her 
all the evening and wishing she had 
not gone away that morning and was 
home by now. 

clpril 7th. I got a letter from Bea- 
trice to-day and now I don’t mind the 
sashay bag so much. She 
Wait here is the letter. Dear Anne she 
said. We arrived safely after a very 
pleasant journey. very 
glad to travel with me and 
wanted me to talk all of the time and 


company has left its 


clothes. 


said—— 


Father was 
home 


tell him about the very pleasant time 
I had at your house and about the 
party and Sandy and Gervase and 
Catherine Stowe and all the boys and 
girls and Cricket. And what do you 
think he wanted to know if I liked 
Cricket better than Thad the very idea 
even if Cricket is perfectly lovely I 
think father was jealous about the two 
babies. But when we got to the sta- 
tion and I saw the nurse and little Thad 
vaiting for me in the car even if it 
was late I kissed little Thad until he 
squealed before I kissed mother and 
when I kissed mother there was almost 
a tear in her eyes she was so glad to 
see me. 

So you see it was very exciting. 
And it is all very pleasant but there 
is something very strange about being 
home and your 
word you won’t tell a soul because even 
if it is very pleasant as you can see, 


promise on solemn 


I feel queer every once in a while and 
keep calling everybody Anne. Anne 
here and Anne there. It’s because I 
miss you and wouldn’t have any other 
girl for my best friend not for the 
whole world. Oh there is so much you 
must always write to me and I'll do 
Oh Anne be sure and 
write soon until I get used to not being 


the same to you. 
company. You’re just everyday when 
home and wear all the old 
clothes you didn’t take away to be com- 
pany in. 
pleasant to see my 
mother 


you're 


Of course as [ said it is very 
dear father and 
little brother 


again and my 
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Thad but I wish I could have been 
company one more day. Or Two. 

I do thank you for my charming visit 
which I can never forget. Tor when 
I grow up those days with you, and all 
the delightful things your dear father 
and mother made possible, will be 
among my happiest memories. Thank- 
ing you more than | can ever express, 

Your loving BEATRICE. 

P. S. This is my bread-and-butter 
letter. How do you like it? Mother 
told me to say that last part. 

That is Trixy’s letter and I am glad 
she feels almost the same way that I 
do. Not so much so because the ride 
on the train would help the lump in 
her throat and | had to stay here and 
just look around the rooms. | wonder 
when you grow up and have more com- 
pany come to visit if there will always 
be some best-friend company that 
leaves sashay and makes you have that 
still, sad, gone-away-forever feeling 
when you smell it?) Oh hum. 

April rqth. | am very busy every 
day. It is the spring and besides my 
lessons which always get harder to 
study in the spring, anyway, I am prac- 
ticing a piece to play on the piano at 
the May festival which my music 
teacher gives every year and invites the 
parents. My piece is the Spring Song 
by Mendel-ss-ohn and father says I 
am having too much to do but mother 
doesn’t think it can be helped. She 
says the few extra things are all in the 
devel-opement of the true ap-pre-ciation 
of the har-mony and the ry-rhy-thm 
of nature in her vary-ing moods and 
I can’t remember all she said after 
looking up how to spell rhythm and 
Mendelssohn and others. I only re- 
member some of the things father said. 
Most all of the things father says are 
easy to spell if he can say them all be- 
fore mother stops him. 

He said. To soak a kid (he will 
not say child at dinner no matter how 
mother looks at him to be a little more 


careful of his talk m his dinner coat) 
he said to soak a kid in the glory of 
spring turnem all out barefooted into 
the fields and woods and lettem watch 
ferns untwist and lettem dig fat long 
juicy worms and lettem sing with the 
birds and lettem catch tadpoles in green 
slimy water yes instead of being all 
dressed up in lace and green gauze veils 
prancing around like little idiots to 
some classick music lettem get their 
feet black in the muck of the banks 
that make things grow and he didn’t 
like that Spring Song of old Men- 
delssohn’s anyway and never did. They 
made him learn it when he was a kid 
father said and he didn’t ever want 
any kid of his to be kept indoors to 
play the thing. 

You should have heard the way 
father talked before mother could say 
a single word. And then she said 
father had such a wrong idea of the 
whole system of the mod-ern the-o-ry 
don't you know and that he had never 
taken time to look into the modern idea 
and just then father said something 
across the salad that I didn’t hear and 
mother was in despaire and said now 
stop dear and we'll talk seriously in the 
library and looked at me. Which means 
wait til she goes up stairs. 

But father wouldn’t. He couldn't 
stop. He said it’s serious enough right 
now and / think your educations de- 
luxe are all nutty. Just newfool ways 
of making kids more expensive and cut- 
tem out of mud pies and tadpoles and 
muck. Nice black muck that makes 
things grow. He said he knew one 
thing he did as sure as the sun in 
heaven. At noonday. If ever he found 
his son, Christopher Carstairs Owen, in 
a school where they taught him to play 
with satin ribbons to learn colors at 
$5.00 a minute and never made him 
mind because if he minded he might 
not be inde-pendent some day when 
his father and mother died and left 
him an orphan—why he’d burn up the 
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I was even too sound asleep to = _///| | 
say good night when they ' 
put me in bed. 
school. was out. Of 
course 


After everybody 
father meant. 
Well it was impossible for mother 
to stop father. She just smiled at him 
the long long smile and said dearest 
boy which means she is in the deep- 
est despair of any, you dearest boy has 
anything happened at the office and 
he said not a—not a thing, and mother 
said we really don’t have to decide on 
the education of baby Chris before we 
finish dinner and father said of course 
not, but it was that old Spring song 
that started me it always gets on my 
nerves and when [ think of little Anne 
perched on a stool doing it when she 
ought to be chasing spring through the 





woods and over the 
hills gosh father said 
gosh I’m so used up 
keeping busy with 
every new dog gone 
system that comes 
along. Poor kids he 
said poor little kids 
there won’t be any 
orig-i-nal kids in the 
world pretty soon 
they'll all be known 
by the system that 
was tried on em and 
all the gene-uis-es will 
come from the gut- 
ters father said where 
they’ve had no clothes 
and danced with the 
monkey and the fleas 
and the organ-grinder 
man and lived on 
stale bananas and 
mother screamed dar- 





ling and I laughed 
and mother had to 
laugh too and Julia 
had to turn around 


with the tray so we 
couldn’t see her laugh 


ay, too and father said 

a, — >. es ’ 
ra what’s dessert I’m 

going to smoke. 

Ipril roth. After all I suppose 
mother did hear some of the things 
father was talking about the other 
night and did think about them the 


next day. Because to-day she came to 
school in her new chiffon and broad- 
cloth dress and coat which came home 
last night and called on Miss Strat- 
ton. Mother looked perfectly lovely. 
She stayed quite a long time in the 
them still talk- 
ing when I went down the hall to my 


parlors because I saw 


French and waved my hand to her. 
But she must have talked about some 
of the things father said (only not 


in the same way) because Miss Strat- 


ton said to us just before school was 
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out we’re going to have the most beau- 
tiful picnic some day studying nature, 
and chasing spring out in the open. 
When I told them at dinner what Miss 
Stratton said mother seemed very 
much pleased and said to father now 
you see dear and father just said 
hump they’ll spoil it some way and 
they'll do some fancy stunt with spring 
before they get through they'll boil 
the brook or spray the grass with a 
dis-infect-ent or teach the bluejays 
grand opera or something. 

And mother said oh you dear boy 
you are so impossible and father said 
it’s a fact he said it’s a fact why if 
this kind of a thing keeps up it won’t 
be long before they’ll be makin kids 
play only with uu-gen-ick dolls father 
said and then father rored and mother 


laughed and laughed. Father is cer- 
tainly a funny man. The very idea 


of teaching grand opera to the blue- 
jays! = 

April 20. More 
spring. That’s 
about parents. 


talk about the 

another queer thing 
They do not think the 
same about the spring. Father 
my idea of the spring time, gentle Nan- 
nie, has nothing whatever to do with 
clothes the fewer clothes the better ex- 
cept according to the weather and 
maybe then a sweater instead of float- 
ing veils and mother said Oh you are 
so perfectly hopeless you will sot ap- 
preciate the ry-thym and poetry and 
ess-thetic sig-nif-i-cance of the season 
why it’s so lovely to draw the child 
with its fresh beauty and grace into 
the har-mon-ey and sym-phoney and 
she said many other words which | 
can not remember, All harder to spell 
than any father said. 

Father said now getting down to 
brass tacks Nan what kind of a rig 
do the kids have to have for this na- 
ture picnic in the open and mother be- 
gan to smile one of the long, long smiles 
and I said we’re going to have simple 
green muslins that won’t cost hardly 


said 


7 
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anything and we’re going to be dryads 
in the woods and father rored. 

And father said what did I tell you 
they simply couldn’t turn em loose in 
any old thing they could burn up after- 
wards and mother didn’t pay any at- 
tention to father whatever she just 


said to me did Miss Stratton tell you 


how they were to be made dear and I 
said no because Miss Browne is work- 
ing on a de-sign now and I'll tell you 
to-morrow, and then the seamstress can 


do it and father rored again. Miss 
Browne is the art teacher and she 
makes perfectly lovely things. Only 
they cost too much some times. They 


did this time on account of the green. 
Because when we began to look for 
them to-day (it is to-day now and I 
forgot to change the date) we couldn’t 
find the right green in muslin. The 
right green was in silk and that was 
too expensive for anything that was 
to be so free and natural in the open. 

April 22. Some of the mothers think 
Miss LBrowne’s de-sign was perfectly 
lovely but much too chilly. Even my 
mother said so too. So Miss Browne 
has had to make some other de-sign 
and that sets the picnic off a little be- 
cause Miss Stratton perfectly adores 
the dryad idea and if Miss Browne will 
just put more to it and change the 
green we will be able to find the shade 
in the cheaper material. 

April 23. But we couldn't. 

April 24. We can’t yet. So some 
of the mothers and Miss Stratton think 
we might as well get the right color in 
silk, and it will come in for some other 
time. Miss Stratton is sure it can be 
used she will think up 
other little féte where we can use the 
same things, so it won't be so expen- 
sive after all. We have to make little 
caps too. Just any little simple green 
cap to fit the head, and then we have 
to find a lot of leaves (just cheap 
leaves at some cheap hat shop) to sew 
on to the caps so our heads will be cov- 


because some 
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ered with leaves. We’re going to carry 
garlands of real leaves and cover our 
slippers with some green like the cos- 
tume and make the toes pointed and 
curving up. There are some other 
things that I forget just now. But 
our mothers will remember because 
Miss Stratton and Miss Browne gave 
them a list. 
busy because besides getting ready for 
the sym-pho-ney picnic we have to 
write some thoughts about spring for 
the English class. Oh hum I’m cer- 
tainly getting sick of the subject. 
April 26. I’m sicker of the subject. 
I’ve tried and tried to write some 
thoughts about the lovely spring for the 
English class and I haven’t any, I 
tried and tried last night and all I could 
think of was about going out into na- 
ture on tiptoe and surprising her sweet 
secrets or something but that’s what 
Miss Stratton keeps saying and I can’t 
use the same words about harmoney 
and getting into the moods of spring 
or something. And then I couldn’t 
And leaned out 
There was a perfectly 
lovely moon and the light was all still 
and soft and silver and thin and cov- 


sleep. So I got up. 


the window. 


ered me like a veil floating down. Per- 
haps it was. Perhaps it was some of 
the Lady Moon’s long white veil. And 
there were stars and stars and stars. 
Old stars and young stars and little 
baby stars. And one darling chubby 
star made me think of Cricket. It 
twinkled and shut its eyes and laughed 
at me just the way Cricket does when 
he’s so happy he can’t keep his feet 
i \nd a little 


ping out of some dark 


nd hands from dancing. 


breeze came cre¢ 


corner of the night and patted me 

yftly, softly on the cheek. Lut it dis 
turbed a birdie-kins somewhere in the 
trees because I heard the little thing 
fret in its sleep. And I could smell the 
earth breath was sweet and moisty 


and the tiny leaves on the maples 
shook like the little lace ruffles on my 


We are certainly very 


petticoats and I’m perfectly sure I could 
hear the daffodils growing. Just a 
little, ever so little because they wanted 
to surprise every one in the morning. 
Anyway I thought I’d just stay there 
at the window and watch them do it 
but I didn’t. I never knew another 
thing until father and mother came 
home from the theater and they opened 
my door ever so gently and what 
do you think. I was sound asleep with 
my knees on the cushions of the win- 
dow seat and my head on the window 
sill. I was even too sound asleep to 
say good night when they put me in 
bed. One of my arms was stiff and 
father kissed it. But to-day I’ve had 
a thought about the spring. I’ve 
thought that the spring is composed 
of the littlest stars and babies and daf- 
fodils. I don’t know what else I’m 
going to say though. 

May 3. I haven’t had any time to 
write my thoughts as you can s¢e be- 
cause we had the nature picnic one day 
and the May festival the next and there 
were so many things to do and prac- 
tice and I’ve been too sleepy ever since. 
Sandy went driving with mother and 
me to-day and then stayed for dinner. 
He has been working very hard be- 
cause his father and mother are com- 
ing from Japan to see him and Sandy 
says Doc Newman is making him 
speed it up so his father and mother 
can see what an excellent school he is 
in, and how much he’s learned. That’s 
why Dr. Newman wouldn’t let Sandy 
come the last time mother asked him. 

And when we were at dinner Sandy 
said what stunt were you Strattons 
pullin off the other day I saw you drive 
by all dressed up like frogs and I said 
we were not frogs we were dryads and 
Sandy said of course something silly 
just like a girl’s school and father 
roared. 

Then I told Sandy all about it and 
he just kept saying Hump hump why 
didn’t we eat in the woods or couldn't 
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dryads eat. And I said of 
course dryads could eat, but 
it rained before we got 
through in-voking the spirit 
of the woods and we had to 
drive back to school and finish 
the nature picnic in the gym. 

And Sandy wanted to 
know what we had to eat and 
I told him and he said Hump 
hump no all-day suckers no 
ginger-pop no lickrich strings 
well I be jiggered of all the 
silly picnics why didn’t we 
stay out in the rain anyway 
couldn’t dryads live in the 
rain and | said not our kind 
because the rain made the 
green run and some of the 
girls had to wash their arms 
with soap before they could 
get the stain off and have their 
chocolate and sandwiches in 
the gym. 

And father said Oh Sandy 
Sandy don’t you know spring 
sym-phoneys can’t melodize 
with ginger-pop neither can a 
dryad chew lickrish and then 
he laughed ho ho ho and it 
made mother laugh anyway 
and she called him a miserable 
wretch and said something else too. I 
couldn’t hear really. She whispered it 
and it sounded like I hope you choke 
and Sandy said this is some smashed 
potatoes believe me. 

And then Sandy wanted to know if 
we found any tad-poles and mother 
was in despaire and laid down her 
salad fork and said to Sandy no the 
girls didn’t find any tadpoles why 
don’t you get some and show them to 
Anne some day and he said he would 
and mother said to father don’t you 
think we might change the subject and 
father said for how much and mother 
said 9 holes of golf and father said 
Oh no and mother kept on adding 9 
until she got up to 36 and father said 








Father said what in—and | told him it was the tadpoles 
Sandy brought because I didn’t get any 


at the nature picnic. 

all right I'll forgive you. But Sandy 
kept saying things about girl’s silly 
schools not knowing how to have pic- 
nics and father whistled Annie Laurie. 

The May festival the next day was 
very pleasant and I didn’t make a single 
mistake in the Spring song. Father 
says glory be that part of my ed-u- 
cation’s over with forever and he never 
wants to hear it again and he made 
mother promise that she wouldn’t let 
Cricket learn it when he grows up no 
matter who said to. We had to have 
some very pretty Gree ian costumes for 
the festival and it didn’t rain even 
though we thought it was going to pour 
before we could have tea in the little 
temple built in the garden. 
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May 4th. Sandy did bring me some. 
The tadpoles. They’re bigger than he 
wanted but he says they’re the finest 
beasts he could possibly find and he 
and Gerry must have tramped a mile 
in the marsh down by the creek. Gerry 
held the bucket. They just float around 
in the tin bucket because Gusta would 
not give us a glass jar and would not 
let us leave them in the pantry. Father 
is going to make mother play golf even 
before she gets her new sport suit or 
boots. She wants him to wait but he 
won’t and he’s going to look over the 
sticks right away. 

May—I'’ve forgotten what day it is 
but it’s many days after the last be- 
cause father’s been away in New York 
and I’ve stayed down stairs in the li- 
brary with mother a long time after 
dinner every night since he’s been gone. 
So I didn’t have time to write my 
thoughts even if I’d had some special 
write which I didn’t. Little 
Cricket stayed down stairs with us too 
for a little while every night because 
Cricket 


ones to 


mother was lonesome.. loved 
it and showed us how he walk. 
He’s so pleased and stops to laugh at 
himself in the middle of a and 
then he falls and that seems to please 
him just as much. Mother says it’s his 
wonderful adven-ture out into the 
wonderful world. Her new sport suit 
came home last night before father got 


can 


step 
first 


home. She said now I’m really keen 
to play with that old dear that other 
kirt was so shabby. 

fay 16th. To-night at dinner father 
Nan remind me to 


SKIT 
May 
said to mother Oh 


tell you something disagreeable after 
dinner and mother was so frightened 
she said what is the trouble are we 
ruined and father said I don’t think so 


but it depends on how much fum-i-ga- 


tion costs. And mother said is there 


small-pox next door and father said 
is right here in the 


what 


Oh no whatever it is 


And 


closet with the golf sticks. 
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do you think. After dinner we all 
went to the closet under the back stairs 
where we keep the golf sticks and rub- 
ber coats and things and when father 
opened the door he said there is some- 
thing very pecu-liar about this atmos- 
phere he said I was going to look over 
the sticks before dinner and gave it 
up for ob-vi-us reasons. 

The ob-vius reason was _ perfectly 
awful and mother said whatever can 
it be and father felt along the upper 
shelf with his driver and what do you 


think. He pushed the tin bucket over! 
And it spilled. Then I remembered. 
When Gusta would not let me and 


Sandy keep the tad-poles in the pantry 
we put them in the closet where they’d 
be out of the way and I forgot to give 
them more water. Father said what 
in—and I told him it was the tadpoles 
Sandy brought because I didn’t get any 
at the nature picnic. Mother didn’t 
say a thing. She just smiled the long, 
long smile. 





Father told Julia to give his dinner 
coat to the ash man but mother thinks 
perhaps the new cleaner can fix it up 
if he keeps it long enough because he 
has just come to town and he may 
new pro-cess that'll 
green slimy water. 


have a remove 


[ didn’t stay very long in the library. 


There was nothing much after the 
excitement. Father whistled Annie 
Laurie and mother’ kept looking 


through a new book father brought her. 
When father stopped whistling he took 
mother’s hand out of the book 
she was keeping the place and 


where 
put 
I looked. It 
was a piece of gold much bigger than 
Dollars. Mother 


father laughed ho ho ho 


something in her fingers. 


my Ten began to 


laugh and 


and flopped down beside her on the 
couch and said you win. But I don’t 
know what. I just came up stairs to 


write some thoughts. 
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Ghe Gold Rod 


By Dane Coolidge 


Author of “Hidden Water,” “Rimrock Jones,” etc. 
ILLUSTRATED BY CLARENCE ROWE 
A Desert Drama in Four Parts. 


WHAT HAS ALREADY HAPPENED. 


Lewis Sales, a young mining engineer, has been sent by his chief, Bratnomber, the 
mining expert, to locate the lost vein of the Oro Fino Mine. The problem is a pressing 
one, since the available supply of ore is nearly exhausted and if the vein is not found soon, 
the mine must close. Sales has, too, a personal reason to spur him on; he is in love with 
Bratnomber’s daughter, Gladys, and he knows that Bratnomber has no mercy upon failure. 
Shortly before the expert is to arrive to inspect Sales’ work, a newcomer appears in cz amp, 
an old man of striking personality and appearance, Leander Penhallow by name. He is 
attended by his granddaughter, Athene, and a savage hound, Turco. He claims to have 
a rod that will locate gold and offers, for a large reward, to find the Oro Fino vein. In 
spite of the jeers with which his offer is received, he demonstrates the power of his rod, 
forcing Athene to find gold coins with it. The girl obeys with reluctance, and Penhallow 
explains that she hates it, but that he himself has no power over it; it will work only 
for certain people. He then experiments with Dillon, the foreman of the mine, and 
several others, without results, and finally offers the rod to Sales. To humor him, Sales 
tries it, and the rod dips at once. Wadsworth, the superintendent of the mine, is looking 
on disapprovingly, so Sales pretends that it is all a joke, but in spite of himself he is 
interested. Later, he visits Penhallow and talks with him. The old man is obsessed with 
the desire to discover the secret of tempering copper. Gold he professes to despise, bu 
he needs money to carry on his work, and purposes to get it by means of the gold rod. As 
his granddaughter has refused to work it again, he must find some one else, and he 
tries to persuade Sales to do it. Sales refuses, knowing that it would ruin him profes- 
sionally, but he is tempted. He sees that Athene, half child, half woman, is strongly 
attracted to him, and the thought comes to him that he might get possession of the rod 
through her and use it secretly, but he puts away the idea as unworthy. His distrust 
of Penhallow is deepened when, upon Bratnomber’s arrival and approval of Sales’ deduc- 
tions, Penhallow claims that the two have stolen the results of his experiments with the 
gold rod in locating the lost vein. But in spite of his belief that Penhallow is a dangerous 
madman, Sales is unable to free himself from the fascination of the gold rod. He experi- 
ments with a willow rod, and it, too, dips, but he knows that it dips for water and for 


1 
] 





various metals besides gold. Penhallow’s rod dips only for gold, 
PART #1. 
CHAPTER IX. less battering at the copper, and Athene 


F there is a contagion of madness was up on the hill. But Turco, the 
| that comes from the contemplation hound, was ready and watching, and 
of great riches, Lewis Sales had when he saw Sales, he charged. But 
taken his bane from Penhallow, for whether, as his master contended, he 
he went back the next morning with could read the human mind, or whether 
one fixed idea in his mind—to get pos- he recognized the purpose in Sales’ 
session of the gold rod. Penhallow was — eyes, the hound stopped suddenly in his 
down his hole, from whence the whang, furious rush and stepped barking be- 
whang of his hammer told of his cease- hind a rock. Sales lowered the pistol 





ah 
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he had drawn to shoot him, and then 
Penhallow looked out of his hole. 

‘Be careful, my friend!” 

He spoke up sharply, but he under- 
stood what was in the wind, for he 
came out and called back the hound. 

Sales went on to the shaft, but the 
work did not interest him. He had 
larger affairs on his mind. As the pro- 
fessional gambler, after a night of 
heavy play, is spoiled for the petty 
business of life, so he, after weighing 
those nuggets of gold and feeling the 
strong thrill of the rod, lost all in- 
terest in the sinking of the shaft. It 
was a two months’ job, and nothing 
that they discovered would change the 
iron will of his chief. Bratnomber had 
ordered that the hole be sunk there 
until it came in contact with the vein, 
and the nature of the ground or the 
formations they encountered would not 
alter that order a jot; so, after making 
a note of the barren walls, Sales went 
on over the hills to the north. 

[t was there that, in his first frenzy 
when he had been trying out the witch 
rod, he had followed the extension of 
the vein, and as he went over the 
ground, he followed the same line that 
his wand had laid out in the dark. 
Much had happened since then, both 
to strengthen his faith and to make 
him distrust the willow rod, but as he 
traced out the vein where it emerged 
from beneath the overburden, his im- 
agination was wonderfully stirred. The 
line of his tracks, struck off in the 
night by the pull and deflection of the 
rod, led directly along a dim quartzite 
ledge to the broken country beyond— 
and that quartzite outcrop was exactly 


the same as the outcrop of the Oro 
Fino vein. 

It was the same kind of rock and it 
had the same walls, massive rhyolite 


and later andesite; nor had he been the 
first to note that similarity, for the vein 
had been thoroughly prospected. Sales 
gazed cautiously down one crumbly 


hole after another and resolved to re- 
turn with his wand, but as he went on, 
his faith died away. Undoubtedly his 
witch rod would-dip at all these places, 
and yet the prospectors had failed to 
find gold. The magnetic hematite that 
lined the walls of the vein would alone 
cause the rod to dip, and the water in 
that country flowed naturally along the 
contacts, for the mineral had been de- 
posited through its agency, and it, also, 
would affect the simple rod. It was 
these influences, no doubt, which in 
other places had misled the numerous 
witch-rod men and had brought all 
their labors to naught. But the gold 
rod dipped for nothing but gold! 

Sales turned back toward his cabin, 
pondering deep on his problem, and 
as he sighted Penhallow’s camp, he 
stopped. Other men in his line did not 
fear to take a chance—why should he 
be afraid of a dog? For it was the 
hound, after all, that kept him from his 
purpose, for he stood between him and 
Athene. He could see her now, perched 
high on her lookout, and the hound was 
at her side. Sales shoved his pistol hol- 
ster around to the front and started 
briskly down the trail. She saw him, 
for as Turco leaped to his feet, she beat 
him back with a stick. Then, still men- 
acing the dog with her club, she came 
down the trail to meet Sales. 

He laughed to himself as he watched 
her coming, gliding Indianlike down 
through the brush, for in the conven- 
tional walks of society the maidens are 
not so frank. They wait and are sought 
out, or flee and are pursued, but never 
do they go to the man. Yet both ways 
have their attractions, and he thought 
none the less of the gray-eyed Athene 
for showing that she valued his smiles. 
He stopped on the trail, where he 
would be within his rights, and as she 
came, he fixed his eyes on the hound. 

“Please don’t look that way at 
Turco,” she pleaded. “It only makes 
him worse.” 
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“No, it makes him better,” an- 
swered Sales securely. “He knows 
that I’m not afraid. And the first 
time he makes another rush at 
me, I’m going to shoot him dead.” 

“Oh, no, not Turco!” she cried, 
and she put her arms about the 
meeching brute, which reached 
out and licked her hand. 

“Do you really like that dog?” 
demanded Sales in disgust. “Well, 
I don’t, and he doesn’t like me.” 

“No, you hate him,” she said. 
“That’s why he hates you. 
We ought to love every 
one in the world.” 

She delivered this truth 
with such remarkable sin- 
cerity that Lewis re- 
pressed a smile. 

“Yes, so I’ve heard,” 
he answered lightly. “Is 
that one of your mystical 
beliefs?” 

“It’s our only belief,” 
she replied with great 
earnestness. “It’s the one 
great truth in life.” 

“Very likely,” agreed 
Sales, still gazing grimly 
at Turco, “but that does 
not help me with this 
dog.” ZG 

“Oh, yes, it will,” she * 


answered radiantly. ‘Come on, let me 


help you be friends. Here, Turco—he 
won't hurt you! Now, you do your part 
—snap your fingers and call him a good 
dog.” 

Sales snapped his fingers, and at the 
first threatening crack, the hound fell 
back and bared his white teeth. 

“Nope, nothing doing,’ observed 
Sales, and after struggling vainly with 
Turco, Athene turned away from the 
beast. 

“You frighten him,” she explained. 
“He’s afraid you'll shoot him or hit 
him with a rock. You know he under- 
stands every word that is spoken to 




















i alle She held out the neck- 
lace of nuggets and 


Sa coins, but Sales 
Se: ™ smiled and 
~ 


shook his 





him, and he heard what you said just 
now.” 

“Oh, he did?” returned Sales. 
“Well, I hope he remembers it, be- 
cause the next time he tries to bite me, 
I’m certainly going to kill him.” 

“No, don’t!” she implored. “Be- 
cause he takes care of me—and grand- 
father likes him so much!” 
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“Yes!” he mocked. 
so much of grandfather ! 
does he carry a gun?” 

She looked up at him quickly and 
then, sensing his fear, she went on 
hurriedly to explain. 

“Yes, he’s got one, but he never 
uses it—he just keeps it in the wagon. 
He’s not a mystic—that is, not the way 
I am. We believe in not resisting. I 
learned to be a mystic from my 
mother.” 

“T see,” nodded Lewis, gazing ab- 
sently away. “It must be a very nice 
religion. Some time when we’re not 
in such a hurry, I’d like to have you 
tell me about it.” 

“Oh, I’m not in a hurry. Just sit 
down here on this rock and I'll tell 
you all about it.” 

Her enthusiasm was so contagious 
that Lewis almost yielded, but there 
was no sound of hammering from the 
kiva. 

“No, but J’m in a hurry,” he sug- 
gested gently. “Your grandfather 
might come up and see us and—and 
maybe he wouldn’t understand.” 

“No—he won’t hurt you,” she as- 
sured him confidently. “Sit down. Tl 
tell him you’re a friend. My friend, 
you know. He doesn’t allow me to 
see any one; but with you—— Oh, I 
know it will be all right.” 

She caught him by the hand and 
drew him toward a rock, and as she 
lightly perched on the next one, the 
spotted hound lay down between them. 
He was a brawny brute, big and broad- 
backed and bony, and as he stretched 
himself at her feet, he fixed Sales with 
his china-white eye. 


“And I think 


By the way, 


“You mustn't be afraid!” she chided, 
and Lewis smiled doubtfully and re- 
laxed. “I am never afraid,’ she went 
on earnestly, “no what may 
happen. That is part of our religion 


matter 


—to conquer fear and think always of 


courage and love. But I do get lonely 
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for some one to talk to, because he 
thinks about nothing but that copper.” 
She lowered her voice, and as Sales’ 
eyes flashed with interest, she ran on 
with her account of Penhallow. 

“Sometimes,” she said, “he thinks it 
can be hardened by beating it for days 
and days; and then he changes and 
sends for chemicals to mix with it dur- 
ing the fusing; but now he is working 
with yuccas and plants, making an in- 
fusion to quench the copper in. You 
know copper works just the opposite 
from iron—if you quench it quickly in 
cold water, it gets soft instead of hard. 
Well, he has noticed that certain plants 
that he found in Mexico are found near 
the Hopi villages, and so he thought 
that these Indian blacksmiths must 
have used them in a tub of hot water. 
Or they may have used green poles 
to stir the melted copper to make it 
suck in the carbon, or whatever it is 
that makes it hard. He tells me all 
about it, and I try to understand him, 
but we mystics don’t believe in a mate- 
rial world.” 

She sighed, as if to banish it from 
her thoughts, and her voice became rapt 
with contemplation. 

“We believe,” she went on, “that the 
world was made good and beautiful, 
but that man has destroyed his own 
happiness. Instead of digging in mines 
and working in shops and struggling 
for wealth and power, we believe in 
learning to live on less and finding our 
greatest happiness within. My mother 
always wore just a simple robe and she 
had no desire for She 
that nothing good could be bought; it 
must be given by the hand of some 
friend. Whatever she had, if she met 
any one that needed it, she would al- 
ways give it away. But grandfather 
and my father didn’t approve of that, 
so she tried not to let them know. Just 


money. said 


before she died, she sent me this neck- 


lace that some woman had given her in 


Would you 


Mexico. It is very old. 
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like to look at it? She wouldn’t care 
if I gave it away.” 

She held out the necklace of nuggets 
and coins, but Sales smiled and shook 
his head. 

“No, you’d better keep it,’ he an- 
swered quietly. ‘The gold goes so well 
with your hair.” 

“Oh!” she cried, dimpling sweetly 
at the compliment. And then she turned 
suddenly grave. “I’m sorry,” she said, 
recalling their former meeting, “that I 
asked about your letter. I don’t know 
what made me do it, but—does she 
look very much like me?” 

“Only older,” answered Sales with 
a quizzical smile, and Athene’s eyes 
lighted up. 

“Is it your mother?” she asked, and 
Sales became sphinxlike. 

“No,” he said; “just a girl | know.” 

“Oh, yes, I see,” she murmured, and 
slipped down off the rock. 

“Don’t hurry away,” entreated Lewis 
gallantly. “You were telling me about 
your religion.” 

She shrugged her shoulder and gazed 
back at him resentfully. 

“Yoy’re making fun of me,” she said. 
“And I’m afraid my grandfather will 
see us.” 

“Yes, so am I!” answered Lewis 
lightly. “Do you think it would make 
him mad?” 

“He told me last night J was not to 


talk to you,” she returned, with a sug- 
gestion of a pout. ‘‘He says you’re 
trying to steal his gold rod.” 

“Oho!” observed Sales. “Well, 


maybe I am. Say, will you do some- 
thing for me some time?” 

“What?” she asked with sudden in- 
terest, and he beckoned 
ward him. 

“Just borrow me 
couple of hours,” he said with a whee- 
dling smile. “While he’s working, you 
know—while he’s down in his hole. Ill 
bring it right back when I’m through.” 

He dropped down from his rock and 


ler over to- 


that rod tor a 


drew closer to her, despite the low rum- 
bling of the hound, and as she looked 
up with her startled eyes, he exclaimed 
upon their beauty. They were indeed 
beautiful, and he was perfectly sincere 
in the low words that brought a blush 
to her cheeks; but he knew, and she 
knew, that there was some one else who 
would not be pleased to hear what he 
said. 

Yet, despite his duplicity and his ob- 
vious purpose, he honestly admired this 
wild girl. She was dressed in calico 
and wore moccasins like an Indian, but 
there was something about her that was 
very sweet and refined ; she was so sim- 
ple and honest and innocent. But she 
hesitated when he mentioned the gold 
rod. 

“Do you want it very much?” she 
faltered after a silence, and Lewis 
nodded his head. 

“Very much,” he said, “but only for 
a little while. Not now, but some day 
soon—some day when he happens to 
be away.” 

“T'll give you this,” she temporized, 
holding out the rejected necklace again. 
But he frowned and shook his head. 

“No, that’s yours,” he said, “but it’s 
very good of you. You’d do anything, 
almost, for a friend.” 

“Ves—almost,” she agreed, and stood 
twisting her braid of hair and looking 
down at the camp. 

\nd then, as his eyes followed after 
hers, he saw Penhallow watching them 
intently from the mouth of his hole. 
His leonine head and patriarchal beard 
gave him a formidable, almost fero- 
cious appearance, and as they caught 
sight of him, he clambered swiftly out. 

“You Turco!” he cried in an accusing 
voice, and instantly the hound flew at 
Sales. 


> 


“Down, Turco!” screamed Athene, 
trying to stop his rush, but he had 
seized Lewis by the leg. 


“Let go!’’ cursed Sales, as he felt 


the nip of the dog’s teeth, and then he 
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struck him over the head with his six- 
shooter. The hound’s jaws were locked, 
but he let go with a yelp, and as Sales 
cocked his gun to shoot, he dodged 
swiftly behind a low bush. Sales fired 
and missed, and as the hound fled back 
to camp, Penhallow rushed out with his 
rifle. 

“Don’t you shoot at that dog, sir!” 
he commanded fiercely. “Don’t you 
dare, or I'll bore you through!” 

“Well, I will!” declared Sales. 

But as he started to limp toward 
them, Athene laid hold of his arm. 

“Don’t do it!” she urged. ‘When 
he’s in those moods, he doesn’t know 
what he does. Just go back to your 
cabin, and I’ll be down by and by with 
something to cure the bite.” 

“No, you can keep your medicine!” 
answered Lewis ungraciously. “I’m 
through with the whole Penhallow out- 
fit. But you wait!” he called back, 
shaking his fist at Penhallow. “I'll get 
even with that dog yet!” 


CHAPTER X%. 

No one who knew Lewis Sales ever 
took him very seriously—not even 
Gladys Bratnomber. His grin was too 
boyish, his enthusiasms too apparent, 
and his walk too good-natured and 
awkward; yet behind it all, he had the 
fighting blood of the pioneers, and the 
dog bite brought it out. As he limped 
back to his cabin, his eyes were blinded 
by rage, and he swore revenge on both 
Penhallow and the dog, which had 
given him such a dirty wound. There 
were four bloody holes in the bulge of 
his leg, where Turco had bitten through 
his boot, and as he bound them up, he 
decided to return the next day and 
shoot the vicious brute from the trail. 

The sun was low when, still plotting 
his revenge, he sat outside his door, 
and his heart almost stopped as he saw 
Turco himself ambling toward him 
around the curve of the trail. He rose 


up, scarcely believing his luck, and 
reached for his six-shooter, and then 
the reason for this visitation was made 
plain. Running swiftly down the path- 
way came Athene, and as she drew 
near, the hound retired discreetly be- 
hind her. ™ 

“I’ve brought you your medicine?” 
she called. ‘‘He—he wouldn’t let me 
come before. But I just came anyhow, 
because Turco bit you and Oh, 
did he make a very bad bite?” 

She stood at a distance, a jar of 
medicine in her hands, and Sales 
nodded his head indignantly. 

“Ves,” he said, “but it’s nothing to 
the hole I’m going to blow in him!” 

“Oh, go back, Turco!” she exclaimed, 
and as the dog skulked along after her, 
she slapped him until he yelped. “I 
just hate that dog!” she declared im- 
pulsively. “He follows me everywhere 
I go! Here, just take this olla’’—she 
handed Sales the jar—‘‘and I'll show 
him that I weean it! Now! Go home!” 

She picked up a stick and turned 
upon Turco, who crouched back and 
peeled his white teeth. 

“Uhhrrr!) Hrrrr!” he rumbled in his 
throat, and Sales reached angrily for 
a stone. 

He hurled it with all his strength, and 
as it thudded against his ribs, the hound 
snarled and retreated behind the house. 

“That'll fix him!” said Lewis. “I 
wonder if he’s mad. I don’t like it, the 
way he turned on you.” 

“No, he isn’t mad,” Athene assured 
him earnestly. “He just follows along 
to protect me. My grandfather taught 
him that when we were with the Hopis, 
so that nobody would dare to touch me. 
He’s a Mexican dog—he’s a kind that 
runs wild—and grandfather thinks the 
world of him.” 

Sales drew in his lips and turned to 
the jar. 
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he 


‘What kind of medicine is this? 
asked. 
“It’s a poultice I made for you,” she 
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said, her voice quavering at the mem- 
ory of her wrongs, “and grandfather 
became angry when he saw me. He 
said you were his enemy and were try- 
ing to steal his gold rod. But our reli- 
gion teaches that you should love your 
enemies—and anyway, it was all my 
fault. I’m sorry Turco bit you, but if 
you'll put this on the bite, it will heal 
right up in one day.” 

She opened the jar, and Sales smelled 
of it doubtfully, 

“T don’t know about that,” he said, 
“T’ve got carbolic on it now. It might 
be bad for it to heal up too soon.” 

“Oh, no,” she protested. “You don’t 
understand what this is. It’s made out 
of sacred herbs that only the Hopi 
priests know. You know they cure 
snake bites in just a few minutes— 
when they carry those big rattlesnakes 
in their mouths. They can do lots of 
things, and while grandfather went 
among them and tried to learn to tem- 
per copper, I went to an old woman, 
the mother of the snake priest, and she 
taught me how to make sacred. medi- 
cines. Just put it right on, and it’ll take 
out all the soreness and keep it from 
getting poisoned !” 

“Well, all right,” agreed Lewis, and 
she began to remove the bandages on 
his leg. “Is that what you were look- 
ing for up in the hills?” 

“Yes, herbs,” she said, “‘and I’m look- 
ing for blue clay, too. I want to make 
Indian pottery.” 

“There’s some down the gulch,” an- 
swered Lewis, relenting. “I'll show you 
where it is some time.” 

“He won't let me go!” she murmured 
mutinously. “He won’t let me go away 
from the camp. I just hate that place 
—and with nothing to do! But I don’t 
care—I’m going anyhow! I ran away 
down here. I don’t know what he’ll 
do. He just treats me like a child!” 

She laid bare the wounds, and with 
soft exclamations, spread on the fra- 


grant balm. 


“You'd better quit him,” suggested 
Sales half jestingly, but she seemed not 
to hear him as she gently bound up the 
bite. 

“T was in the Sisters’ school in St. 
Louis,” she said, “when he came for 
me, two years ago. I liked him then, 
and I liked the Indians, too; but now 
he’s getting so strange. I never can 
tell whether he’s talking to me or just 
thinking out loud to himself ; and when 
I don’t answer, he scolds me for dream- 
ing, or reproves me for interrupting 
when I do. And now he’s so angry 
over you and Turco——” 

“Well, you just keep out of sight in 
the morning,” he interrupted. “I’m 
coming up there to kill that brute.” 


“Grandfather’ll shoot you if you do,” 


she answered fearlessly. “He doesn’t 
care what he does.” 

“Well, neither do I,” returned Sales. 
“T won't rest till I get that dog.” 

“But you wanted the gold rod,” she 
suggested pacifically. ‘Wouldn’t you 
rather have that than kill Turco?” 

He paused and considered, biting an- 
grily at his lip, and then he met her 
eyes. 

“What do you mean?” he asked, and 
she turned away as if to gaze at the 
unnoticed sunset. 

“T hate that rod!” she burst out vehe 
mently. “It’s what killed my mother! 
He made her go with him to Mexico. 
And that’s why he takes me along now. 
I have to work the gold rod, and every 
place we go, the people laugh and won't 
have anything to do with us. But if he 
didn’t have it——” She paused and as 
he waited, she fell silent and watched 
the sunset. “It makes people crazy,” 
she said at last. “That’s why I don’t 
want you to have it. You treat me like 
a child, too, but I like you anyhow. 
\Von’t you let me tell you more about 
the mystics?” 

“No, tell me about the gold rod,” he 
answered eagerly. “I'll take a chance 
on going bugs.” 
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“Well, you can tell 
him if he tries that 
again, he’ll be sorry LY 
he ever sicked a rf at 1 
9 <n ~ 
dog on me. / — 
SA 7 " 


She sighed. and sat down on a box 
by the house, and the hound sneaked up 
unnoticed beside her. 

“Rich people are never happy,” she 
argued patiently. 


wants to steal their gold, or triesto beg 


“Some one always 


it away from them; and begging is bad 
for people—it’s almost as bad as steal- 
ing. But the mystics believe that we 
should but live 
naturally and be kind to every one. 
My mother used to say that every beau- 
tiful thought was like a flower or the 
It makes us forget 


not strive for riches, 


fragrance of a rose. 


the material world and long to be a 
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part of the Infinite. Don’t you like the 
sunset? When you look 
and the mountains and the river and all, 
doesn’t it make you happy and satisfied 
and contented, without always wanting 
gold:” 

She glanced at him appealingly, but 
he waited grimly, and she returned re- 


at the colors, 


luctantly to the gold rod. 
“What do you want it for?” 
“Is it to try to find that lost 


she 
asked. 
vein?” 

“Something like that,” he equivo- 
“Did say you would get 
it for me?” 


cated. you 
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“Well, maybe—some time,” she 
qualified hastily. “But not now. He’s 
carrying it in his shirt. But if you'll 
promise not to try to kill Turco i 

“IT won’t promise anything,” an- 
swered Lewis roughly, “because your 
grandfather sicked him on. He i 

“Oh, I'll get it for you! But if I 
do, will you promise not to shoot 
Turco?” 

He hesitated again, between the gold 
rod and his revenge, and answered by 
another question: 

“Do you know how it works? Do 
you know how he figures and what 
measurements your grandfather takes? 
Does he drive his final stake where the 
pull is strongest or P 

“Oh, no,” she said, “he won't tell 
any one that. And when I work for 
him, I feel so strange! That’s the very 
same rod that my mother used to use 
when he was hunting the Indian treas- 
ures in Mexico—and, oh, I get to hate 
it so, I hardly know what I’m doing! 
And then he gets angry and excited 
and orders me about like a child! No, 
I don’t know a thing about what he 
does. All I think of is when I will be 


ae Gg 
through. 











“What? Don’t you care at all 
whether he finds the gold? He tells me 
he’s almost out of money. I should 


think you’d be glad to do what you 
could to help him earn more.” 

“No, I hate gold!” she cried. “TI hate 
the sight of it—all except this neck- 
lace that my mother used to wear. It 
was given to her by an Indian woman 
that she cured of a great sickness—and 
then she took the fever and died. But 
it was the love of gold that made my 
grandfather take her down there. They 
both died, my father and mother.” She 
glanced up tragically and winked back 
the tears. “I try not to think about it,” 
she said. 

“T’m sorry,” he answered and held 
out his hand, but as she took it, the 
hound brushed her dress. 


“Go back, Turco!” she commanded, 
still smiling up at Sales. “Oh, you don’t 
know how glad Iam I came! I’ve been 
so lonely and so anxious to talk with 
you, because everybody has to have 
some friend.” 

The tears dimmed her eyes, and Sales 
felt his resentment fade suddenly be- 
fore the -vision of her woe. 

“Never mind!” he soothed, patting 
her tense, clinging hands. “I'll ask 
some of the women to call on you.” 

“No, no!” she sobbed. “I don’t want 
to see them. I just want to be with 
you. You know, I’m a woman—I’m 
almost seventeen—but you’ve always 
treated me like a child. But that shows 
you're a good man, and I didn’t mind 
it much until—that day when you were 
reading the letter. You went by then 
without hardly looking at me and 
Go back, Turco! Oh, go away, you 
brute!” 

She kicked out at Turco, who was 
circling near them, and Sales reached 
hastily for his pistol. 

“Look out!” he said. “I believe that 
dog’s mad! 


to bite!” 





He looks like he’s going 


“No, he’s just mean!” she cried. “He 
won't leave me alone! I never have 
a minute’s peace! Go back!” she 
stormed, and as she rose to slap him, 
the spotted hound flashed his teeth. 

“T'll fix you!” she burst forth, reach- 
ing blindly about fora club. “Now you 
go home!” she cried in a passion of 
resentment, and struck the dog over 
the head. 

“Uhhrrr!” he snarled, but she sprang 
at him fearlessly and beat him till he 
crouched at her feet. 

“Go home!” she cried, but he bowed 
his back stubbornly and turned his evil 


eyes on Sales. 


“Go home!” she raged; then, burst- 
ing into tears, she seized_a stone and 
hurled it at his head. He recoiled as 
it struck, but stood his ground, trem- 
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bling, and she broke down and covered 
her face. 

“He won’t go!” she sobbed. “Oh, 
I can’t talk to any one!” 

She wept for a moment in silence; 
then she raised her head and glared at 
the dog. He drew back, cowed at last, 
and, hissing fiercely between her teeth, 
she raised her club and chased him 
down the trail. 

“Poor girl!” murmured Sales and 
gazed after her thoughtfully. But she 
disappeared. and did not return. He 
sighed again and sat staring at the sun- 
set. After all, it was very beautiful. 


CHAPTER XI. 

There are signs and tokens well 
known to us all that presage the dawn 
of love; not always pleasant signs, as 
when Athene beat the hound, but Sales 
sensed her turmoil of spirit and was 
awed by what it implied. Her old look 
of detachment, of nunlike brooding, 
had given way to blushes and eager 
smiles; and at the very moment when 
his heart had gone out to her, there 
had come the change to passionate hate. 
It was hate for the dog, who had bro- 
ken in on their communion with his 
meeching, insinuating grin; but it told, 
none the less, of an anchor dragging, 
of a nature torn loose from its moor- 
ings. From that day he avoided her, 
lest a greater wound should come from 
it, but he thought of her always with 
a smile. 

She was a new kind of woman, part 
child and yet not a child, a simple, ador- 
ing creature. He knew all too well how 
the solitude oppressed her and how she 
longed for some one of her kind; he, 


too, had been lonely for over a year 
now, and the thought of Gladys no 
longer consoled him. She was too far 
away, too aloof from his problems and 
the hard, bitter facts of his life; she 
did not understand how men toiled in 
far places until their souls were em- 


bittered by defeat. Her letters were 
always comfortable and contented; she 
did not realize that he was fighting for 
his life. He avoided the trail that led 
up the cafion, but he could not forget 
Athene. Perhaps his anchors, too, were 
beginning to drag, but, if so, he was 
not aware of it. 

The winter wore on, with rough 
winds and scattered rains; and then 
there came a flash of yellow on the 
hills. It was the desert buttercup that 
some call dogflower, but to Sales it was 
a buttercup. He noted it first along 
the rocky southern slopes as he wan- 
dered down the gulch, and it reminded 
him subtly of Athene. She had said 
that each flower, like the fragrance of 
a rose, made her forget the material 
things of life and long to be a part of 
the Infinite. How like the jargon of 
cults that was—to long to be a part of 
the Infinite! Words, words, mystic for- 
mulas, wise-sounding platitudes, that 
meant as much backward as forward! 
And they were soothing, too. 

It was on this trip that he came to 
the clay bed, where the stream had cut 
into the bank, and, having an ore sack 
with him, he filled it with clay for 
Athene. Since he must not see her, 
he could leave it by the trail, and per- 
haps she would come upon it. She 
was busy, he knew, for he had seen 
her from a distance gathering herbs 
along the hillside; and she had started 
a little garden, such as Mexican women 
love, laboriously watering it from the 
spring. But that was not enough—she 
had told him that she wanted clay; so 
he dropped it by the trail that night. 
The next day he went by—though few 
there were that used that trail since 
Penhallow had camped there with his 


dog—and the sack of clay was gone: 


But Athene was nowhere in_ sight, 
though the hound barked gruffly from 
her wikiup. 

She was ashamed, then, as he was, 
of their show of emotion, on that eve- 
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ning when they had gone too far. The 
bite of Penhallow’s hound had brought 
them together when it had been de- 
signed to drive them apart. It was no 
more than might happen to any two 
friends when one of them has confessed 
a great sorrow, and he was glad that 
she had told him her secret, for now he 
could understand her aversion to the 
gold rod. To lose father and mother 
in the mad search for treasure and still 
be compelled to carry it on! No won- 
der she hated both gold and the gold 
rod, but 

He always stopped there, but 
thoughts are our masters and they will 
slip into the head. Could he persuade 
her to get him the rod? He put the 
thought away, but it came back insist- 
ently, and then he would think of 
Gladys. It would not be quite honest, 
after what had happened, for him to 
arrange a meeting wth Athene. She 
was a woman—she had said so herself 
—and she might be carried too far. 
All he wanted was the gold rod, but 
would she understand that, or, under- 
standing, be content? That was the 
way with women—they would give all 
impulsively, and then demand more 
than they should. But his 
pressing, for the time was slipping by 
and the shaft was still in barren ground. 

In the two hundred feet they had 
sunk, there was not a sign of anything 
but country rock and blind, knife-blade 
Every day he went down, 
timbers, and 
valls; but, 


assurances, 





need was 


stringers. 
before they put in the 
made careful notes on the 
in spite of Bratnomber’s 
there was not the slightest indication 
of any approach to the vein. The shaft 
was as dry as a desert rat hole, and yet 
one of the first signs of approaching a 
vein is the seepage and flow of water. 
There was not even a piece of float or 
a chunk of quartzite in the jumble of 
barren detritus through which they dug. 
It was nothing but plain, uninteresting 


andesite, mixed up with shattered rhyo- 
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lite and other faulted material; and Dil- 
lon, while working three shifts a day, 
was frank in pronouncing it a dead 
horse. Yet the fate of the Oro Fino 
depended upon that shaft, and Wads- 
worth kept him steadily at work. 

At two hundred and twenty feet, 
where Bratnomber had predicted they 
would undoubtedly encounter the ore 
body, the shaft was as barren as ever, 
and Wadsworth called Sales to a con- 
ference. 

“Now, Mr. Sales,” he began, as he 
carefully closed the door of his office, 
“I want your candid opinion. Don’t 
you think that new shaft is a mistake?” 

“No, I don’t!” declared Sales, stand- 
ing loyally by his chief. “I believe the 
ore body is right there, but we haven’t 
cut into it yet.” 

“Well, now listen,” went on Wads- 
worth, glancing nervously about. “What 
do you think of trying that gold rod?” 

“The gold rod!” exclaimed Sales, and 
then he closed his lips, for nobody 
trusted Wadsworth. He was known 
to have a way of leading up to a sub- 
ject by stating the exact opposite of 
what he thought—and Sales would talk 
to no man of the gold rod. “Why, 
what do you mean?” he countered 
quickly. “What good would the gold 
rod do?” 

“Well, now, 
—confidentially, 
course it’s unscientific, but don’t you 
think it turns for gold? Now don’t get 
me wrong—this is no reflection on your 
work or that of Mr. Bratnomber—but 
don’t you think, now, we could get this 
man Penhallow to slip down the shaft 
between shifts? If we've gone past the 
vein, his instrument might show it and 
indicate the to diz. Now 


this is just a suggestion—I rely upon 


between you and me 


you understand—of 


best way 


you absolutely and I have the greatest 


faith in Professor Bratnomber—but 
don’t you think, now, we could do this 


quietly, and then, when he has indi- 
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cated the direction, you could suggest 
that we dig that way?” 

He gazed at Sales from behind his 
smoked glasses, but saw only disap- 
proval. 

“Of course I know,” he ran on pro- 
testingly, “I know it’s unprofessional. 
But it’s a condition, not a theory, that 
confronts us. Just put yourself in my 
place, in a responsible position with the 
savings of hundreds of stockholders in 
my charge. Don’t you think it’s my 
duty, if we can arrange it quietly, to 
try out this man’s strange claims? He 
seems to have made a great impression 
upon the miners, if I can judge from 
what Dillon says; and since we are 
stuck, after a manner of speaking, why 
not take this last, desperate chance? 
I’m willing, if you agree, to put up the 
money to try out this little test. But 
[ thought very likely you would be the 
best intermediary, since I have tried to 
eject him from his claim.” 

“Oho!” observed Sales. “So that’s 
the idea! You’d like to make me the 
goat! I’d look pretty, wouldn’t I, try- 
ing to explain this to Bratnomber ? 
No, I’ve got no use for that crazy old 
devil—and besides, his dog bit me on 
the leg.” 

“Ves, I remember that. But—well, 
I had an interview with Penhallow, and 
he expressed great regret over the ac- 
cident. Now please don’t mention it, 
but I had come to an agreement with 
him when his granddaughter refused to 
do the work. It seems he needs tl 
money to buy some chemicals that I 
could perfectly well order for our as- 
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sayer. You understand—it would so 
appear on the books. But he has 
agreed, for two hundred dollars, to 
mark the exact spot to dig!” 

“Oh, yes! Fine!” jeered Sales. “Go 
ahead, if you want to! But why men- 


tion the matter to me?” 

“You don’t get my point!” protested 
Wadsworth impatiently. “I’m really in 
a very peculiar situation, It seems 


this old man has always relied on his 
granddaughter to do the actual working 
of the indicators, but now, for some 
reason, she has refused. But—er— 
Mr. Dillon informs me, and Penhallow 
also, that the rods will work in your 
hands; and I was hoping, Mr. Sales 
9 ‘ 

“Positively—no!” cried Sales, rising 
angrily to go. “You can tell that old 
duffer I’m through! Absolutely! I’ve 
had enough of him! And you can tell 
him where I said to go!” 

“Just a moment!” spoke up Wads- 
worth, waving him back peremptorily. 
“T haven’t quite finished my remarks. 
In fact, unless you act a little more 
reasonable, I have only just begun. Un- 
less I am greatly misinformed, Mr. 
Sales, you have been dabbling with this 
gold rod yourself. Now don’t deny it, 
because I happen to have the goods on 
you; and of course you know the prob- 
able results if I should pass this infor- 
mation on to Bratnomber. He was 
none too pleased when he was here 
be fore——” 

“Go to it!” broke in Sales. “If you 
get me fired, I can get another job. 
But,” he added, as Wadsworth looked 
blank, “I seriously doubt if you can.” 

“What do you mean, sir?” de- 
manded Wadsworth, but his voice had 
lost its bluster. 

“I’m a competent man, a trained en- 
gineer,” returned Sales, with more as- 
urance than he felt, “but you certainly 
are not a trained mining superintendent 


” 


” 


“Do you intend that as an insult?” 
stormed Wadsworth, turning purple, 
and Sales saw that his shaft had gone 
home. 

“T was Stating a fact,” he said, “well 


known by every one. The best that can 
be said of you around this mine is that 
you used to be a competent bookkeeper. 
But if you make any complaints about 
me to Bratnomber, I won’t forget that 
assayer’s account. Two hundred dol- 
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lars’ worth of chemicals to give to a 
witch-rod man! That would look good 
to the board of directors!” 

He laughed, and the promoted book- 
keeper became suddenly very friendly 
and penitent. 

“Now really, Sales, this is no joking 
matter,” he protested with a sickly 
smile. “I’m really in a desperate way. 
I give you my word that, under no 
circumstances whatever, will I whisper 
a word of this to your chief. But we 
must, we must, find that vein. Here 
are hundreds of stockholders, some of 
them widows and orphans, looking to 
us for their annual dividend. They 
have no idea of our circumstances, no 
intimation of the disaster that is about 
to sweep away their all, and yet our 
mine is practically worked out. We've 
begun already, on the lower levels, to 
rob the pillars that support the cham- 
bers. At any moment we may have a 
cave-in, but we must have every pound 
of rich ore. Of what value, I ask you, 
will our mill and plant be unless we 
discover more ore? And yet, on the 
other hand, we would have an assured 
income if we could only relocate that 
vein.” 

“Yes, and an assured job!” returned 
Sales. “But there’s no use talking to 
me. If I go down that hole with Pen- 
hallow, the whole camp will know about 
it in an-hour, and I'll be ruined pro- 
fessionally for life. But on top of that, 
he’s a dangerous man, and I won’t have 
a thing to do with him.” 

“Then the whole mine is_ lost!’ 
groaned Wadsworth despondently. “It’s 
our last chance to discover that vein.” 

“No, it is not,” retorted Sales, still 
playing his part. “Didn’t you engage 
Professor Brantnomber and turn the 


whole matter over to him? Well, then, 
telegraph him to-morrow and ask him 
to come out here and tell you what 
to do.” 

“But he’s failed!” declared Wads- 


8 


worth. ‘“He’s failed absolutely! Dil- 
lon tells me there isn’t a sign!” 

“Dillon—yes! But who is Dillon? 
He’s the man that’s pulling the ground. 
Do you think for a minute he knows 
as much about geology as John Q. 
Bratnomber, the mining expert?” 

“Well, no,” conceded Wadsworth. 
“But—now really, Sales, I know you're 
holding out on this! I know, and you 
know, that you’ve gone farther with 
this gold rod than you’re willing to 
admit. I know that you’ve had some 
secret conferences with Mr. Penhallow 
yourself, and I know that you’ve tried 
his rod. And I know that it worked— 
and that you tried to get hold of it— 
and that you’re trying to get hold of it 
yet!” 

He brought his fist down with a bang 
on his desk, but Sales remained un- 
moved. He was trying to play the part 
of a Bratnomber—cold-eyed, sphinx- 
faced, immutable. 

“Yes, you know a lot of things,” he 
returned, “and if you believe everything 
that crazy old rat says, you'll know a 
whole lot more.” 

“Yes, but isn’t it a fact that he’s 
found gold with that rod, and that it 
will work for you? I’m asking you 
between friends, Sales, and I'll tell you 
why—TI want to give it a fair trial in 
that shaft! I believe absolutely that it 
will point to gold. Now come on, let’s 
give it a trial! If it’s terms you want, 
just tell me what they are. I’m will- 
ing to do anything within reason.” 

“No, I don’t want anything,” an- 
swered Sales doggedly and yet with a 
secretive glint in his eyes. “All I ask 
is to be left alone. I’m working for 
Bratnomber, and I’m going to write 
him to-night to come down and locate 
that vein. He can do it—that’s his 
business—and if Penhallow butts in 
while he’s doing his work, you can tell 
him it'll be all off with those chem- 
icals.” 

“What do you mean?” inquired 
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Wadsworth, taking off his smoked 
glasses the better to read Sales’ face. 

“That’s all. You saw what he did 
to me, the last time Bratnomber was 
here, with what little hold he had. 
Well, you can tell him if he tries that 
again, he’ll be sorry he ever sicked a 
dog on me.” 

“Why, Mr. Sales!” 
worth reproachfully. “I thought bet- 
ter of you than this. Do you mean to 
say that, with so much at stake, you 
will stick over being bitten by a dog?” 

Sales strode out of the door, limping 
reminiscently at the thought, and in the 
open he spoke from the heart. 

“All right, Mr. Penhallow,” he mut- 
tered to himself. “I’ve got vou where 
I want you—broke!” 


exclaimed Wads- 


CHAPTER XII. 

The time had come for which Sales 
had been waiting—when Penhallow 
would listen to reason. In his period 
of efflation, when he had imagined 
himself the possessor of two of the 
most stupendous secrets in the world, 
it had suggest a 
bargain; but now, balked in his efforts 
to temper copper and balked also in 
locating the gold, he was in a position 


been useless even to 


where a few hundred dollars might aq 
pe al to his visionary Sales laid 
as he hurried 


must 


mind. 
to his 


avoid any con- 


his plans swiftly 
cabin. First he j 
nection with Penhallow until Bratnom- 
and gone; and then, driv- 
hardest bargain he could, he 

must get possession of the gold rod. 
With that safely acquired, he could lo- 
cate the vein secretly and gain fame 
and position with And 
then 
He paused in his dreams, for ‘there 
on his steps was an Indian water jar, 
small and gracefully molded and orna- 
mented with quaint designs. On one 


ber had come 


ing the 


Bratnomber. 





side was a flower, the desert buttercup, 
laid on in black and white; and on the 
other a red bird, with an arrow through 
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its heart, flying upward toward the sun. 
It was a gift from Athene, left silently 
like an Indian’s, and somehow it dis- 
rupted his plans. Athene was to be his 
principal aid in helping to gain the gold 
rod—she was even destined to borrow 
it, if Penhallow refused to sell—but 
how could he bring himself to use her 
after she had come with this friendly 
gift? 

He put it down and sat musing on 
the steps. That was the quality he 
lacked, the quality of hardness; and 
yet he would have to acquire it if he 
expected to carry through his plan. He 
would have to be cold and calculating 
and silent, like Bratnomber. All busi- 
ness men were that way; it was a pre- 
requisite to their success, for, after all, 
life is a fight. He had done well with 
Wadsworth—resisting his pleadings, 
defying his threats, and telling him ab- 
solutely nothing. He had even gained 
Wadsworth’s bar- 
gain with Penhallow and of his offer to 
Why 


should he weaken, then, with this bare- 


the knowledge of 


juggle the assayer’s accounts. 


foot girl—she was barefoot; he could 
see by her tracks—with this child he 
could Sway SO easily? To succeed, a 
man must be hard. 

The tracks, very trim and small, led 


them with 
had refused 


up the trail, and he followec 
speculatiy € eye. Athen 
to wi rk the cold rod. 


great 


That gave him 


advantage, yet he ought to see 
her and make sure that she would per- 
sist. She would know of Wadsworth’s 
visits, too, and his efforts to hire Pen- 
hallow, and that knowledge might come 
in handy. And it all done 
very nicely, very pleasantly ; it was only 
necessary to be hard at the end, when 
he molded her to his will. 
Sales started up the trail, his eyes 
on her tracks, and then he thought of 
He was 
like a primitive man who, finding a 
woiman’s track on the trail, follows after 
her to make her his own. But these 


could be 


himself suddenly as a savage. 














The 


tracks were so small, and Athene so 
trusting; assuredly she would under- 
stand. 


A flash of blue on the hillside above 
showed him where his sought one had 
gone, and as he paused and looked up, 
she beckoned him quickly and stepped 
back out of sight. She was perched on 


the shelf of a massive ledge, securely 
hidden, yet in full view of the camp, 
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There sat Athene, never flinching, 
never even looking at him, and drew 
a line without a tremor of her hand. 


and for once the hound was not there. 
If her feet were bare, she kept that a 
secret by tucking them under her skirt, 
and she awaited his coming with a smile. 
There was no pursuit here, and no pre- 
tended flight; the only pretense was in 
the bare feet kept concealed beneath 
her skirt. Sales scaled the ledge hastily 
and, picking his way along the shelf, 
entered her hidden cave. It was a crev- 
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ice, a shallow hole in the face of the 
rock, and seated in its shade, they could 
see the whole valley without themselves 
being seen. 

“T found your water jar,” he stam- 
mered, “and—and then I saw you up 
here.” . 

“Yes, I saw you,” she answered, 
blushing; and as she gave him her 
hand, she met his eyes expectantly. 

“Did you like it?’ she asked, and 
Sales gazed at her blankly, for his mind 
was full of the gold rod. 

“Like what?’ he inquired, and the 
worshipful look gave way to a patient 
smile. 

“The water jar,” she said. “I made 
it from your clay—the clay that you 
left by the trail.” , 

“Oh, yes, yes! The water jar! I 
was thinking of something else. Did 
it—was it very hard to make?” 

“No, not hard. I was making it for 
you. But it did take a lot of time. Did 
you like the pictures on the sides?” 

“Yes, indeed!’ Sales. 


“That flower was great. 


responded 
But why did 


the bird have a hole in her breast? 
Is that where the arrow had gone 
through ?” 

“Oh, no,” she said. “You don’t un 


derstand. That hole is for her heart.” 
“Her heart ?” 

“Why, yes, don’t you see? All ani- 
their hearts are 
the bird ha 
a hole to show that her heart goes up in 
prayer. She is singing to the sun, and 
what looks like an a flower, 
sprouting out of her heart. The flower 
on the other side is a desert buttercup. 
[ saw you pick one, one day.” 

“Oh!” observed Sales and then he 
paused. The conversation was not 
going as he had planned. 

“Yes, You looked 
at it a long time and then you put it 
in your notebook. Don’t you think it 


mals are our brothers— 


the same as ours. And s 


arrow 1s 


over in the rocks. 


is pretty for the Indians to paint a 
flower to represent a prayer? 


You 
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know the Hopis make prayer sticks out 
of fine, downy turkey feathers, tied 
with threads so they will float in the 
air, and then they go out on the edges 
of the mesa and the wind takes them 
up to the gods. Do you ever say any 
prayers when you go up on the rim 
rock? Oh, I didn’t mean to ask you 
that, but I don’t say prayers any 
more!” 

“Why not?” asked Sales, startled by 
her sudden vehemence. 

“Oh—I don’t know!” she exclaimed 
rebelliously. “Somehow it doesn’t do 
any good! When I was in school, the 
Sisters told me I was sure to get an 
answer to my prayers. But I don’t! 
I prayed all the time and nothing came 
of it. Why—why didn’t you come to 
see me?” 

“Who? Me?” exclaimed Sales, grop- 
ing swiftly for an answer. “Why, I— 
I was afraid of your dog. By the way, 
where is he to-day?” 

“T tied him up,’ she answered sul- 
lenly. “And ran away,” she added. 
“But I don’t care! I don’t care what 
happens to me! Is it very far to St. 
Louis?” 

“About two thousand miles,” replied 
Sales soberly. “What’s the matter— 
having trouble with your grandfather ?” 

“He took away my shoes!” she cried 
her 
“He told me I couldn’t 

) And then he asked 
where I got that clay, and I[ had to tell 
He says I oughtn’t to talk 





indignantly, showing the tips of 
rock-worn toes. 
go anywhere! 
him a lie. 
with you.” 

She pulled down her mouth and 
looked at him expectantly, but Sales 
attempted no defense. 

“Was it on account of the gold rod?” 
he questioned shrewdly, but Athene was 
not to be diverted. 

“No!” she stormed. “It was on ac- 
count of Turco! He scolded me when 
I came back—that night. He said peo- 
ple would talk and say awful things 
if they saw me down at your house. 
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And then he-said if I ever whipped 
Turco- But I did, and I tied him 
up! He’s back there now, because I 
wanted to see you, and I couldn’t, with 
him always there.” 

“Yes, and I wanted to see you,” re- 
turned Sales, smiling kindly. “But I 
don’t want to get you into trouble.” 

“Oh, J don’t mind!” she cried, edging 
eagerly over to him. “Have you been 
lonely, too? Oh, it seems sometimes 
like I couldn’t stand it! And this morn- 
ing I ran away. Haven’t you seen me 
up here? I’ve watched you sometimes, 
but you never seemed to look up. Were 
you thinking about something else?” 

“Yes, I was,” admitted Sales, letting 
his hand rest on hers. ““You know men 
have their troubles, too. But maybe 
you can help me, and then by and by 

” 





He squeezed her hand affectionately, 
and her eyes brimmed over with tears. 

“Oh, yes, I'll help you!” she ex- 
claimed impulsively, “What is it? 
What can I do?” 

“Well, tell me about that gold rod!” 
he suggested, and she snatched her 
hand away. 

“No! I hate it!” she hissed. “And,” 
she added grievously, “grandfather says 
that’s why you are so friendly with me! 
But it isn’t, is it? I told him it wasn’t, 
but he said he could read your heart. 
We quarreled then, and when he or- 
dered me to take it and show Mr. Wads- 
worth how it worked re 





“Oh! Was Wadsworth at your 
camp ?” 
“Yes, and I hate him, too! I told 


him it wouldn’t work. Then grand fa- 
ther became angry and ordered me to 
demonstrate, but I cried and ran off 
and hid. I don’t like that instrument, 
and it hurts me to operate it, and be- 
sides—oh, it makes everybody so mean! 
This Mr. Wadsworth was as mean as 
he could be. He came up to our camp 


after that horrid Mr. Bratnomber left 
and ordered us to go away; but grand- 
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father showed him he had relocated the 
claim and drove him away himself. But 
night before last, Wadsworth came up 
again—I thought for a minute it was 
you—and this time he tried to make 
friends. He had heard, through the 
storekeeper, about our selling our mules 
and trading in the last of that gold ¥ 

“Oh, did you trade him those nug- 
gets?” exclaimed Sales regretfully, and 
she nodded her head emphatically. 

“I’m glad!” she said. “But when 
Wadsworth heard about it, he bought 
them and came up to our camp. He 
thinks now that our gold rod will dis- 
cover his lost vein, but I hate the very 
sight of him! He looked at me so 
scornfully when we first demonstrated 
the gold rod! But you didn’t. You 
were awful nice!” 

She clasped his hand to her cheek, 
and Sales looked away, for his heart 
was beginning to thump. 

“Yes, Wadsworth came to me,” he 
answered unsteadily, “but I refused 
him, too. He wanted me to work the 
gold red for your grandfather, but I 
told him I wouldn’t touch it.” * 

“Oh, goody!” she exclaimed, clutch- 
ing his hand even more ecstatically. 
“Oh, I’m so happy I could fly!) And 
I’m going to say my prayers again— 
’'m awfully sorry I stopped—because 
I prayed all the time for you! You're 
such a nice man and I like you so much, 
and then to have you want the gold 
rod!) Oh, I couldn’t stand it, and I 
prayed all the time, but nobody an- 
swered my prayers. And now to think 
that your heart has been changed! Isn’t 
it fine? Aren’t you happy now ?” 

She looked into his eyes with such a 
radiant smile that his brain whirled and 
he pushed her away. Yet the magic of 
her happiness had affected him some- 
how, and he nodded his head in assent. 

“Yes, I’m happy,” he said, “but e 

“Oh, no—no buts!’ she cried. “That's 
enough, if you’ve forgotten the gold. 
You don’t know how many men have 
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gone mad over that gold rod, and you’re 
the very first to escape. There was a 
man named Brown, up at Leadville 
But I won’t tell you about him now. 
Every place we go, it starts the same 
way, and then these same men try to get 
hold of the gold rod. That’s why I 
hate it—that’s why I hate to work it, 
because every man that sees it goes in- 
sane. Not at first, you know—they 
laugh at it then—but later, when they 
think it over But let’s forget it! 
Let’s talk about birds and flowers and 
all the beautiful things in life. Have 
you ever thought that birds are always 
happy? That’s what makes them al- 
ways sing. And the flowers, too—did 
you know flowers have souls? Then let 
me tell you about it.” 

She sat down near him, where she 
could meet his eyes and yet sweep the 
glorious view below, and began to tell 
him about the flowers—how they trem- 
ble at every touch of the hand, and 
know love and fear, like men, and wor- 
ship the sun by following its face, or 
the moon, if they opened at night. It 
was very convincing, the way she told 


it, with | 








ler swift response to every 
smile, and the world seemed to pass 
from his mind. She had missed his 
purpose and taken that for granted 
which was far from being in his heart, 
but, if it pleased her, the correction 
: wai » cast aside the haunting 
10 gaining the gold 
rod and abandoned himself to her 


last the shadows grew 






mood, until at 
ie sun reached into their 
cave. 

“We must go,” he said, but she shook 
her head and waved the suggestion 
away. 

Again he spoke, and the third time 
she sighed like a rhapsodist wakened 
from a dream. 

“You go first,’ she said. “He— 
somebody might be looking for me. I 
can’t go home till dark.” 

The shadow of anxiety came into 


her eyes, but she faced him, smiling 
beatifically. 

“I know you now,” she sighed. 
“Nothing else matters. Will you come 
again to-morrow?” 

‘‘No, not to-morrow,” he answered 
gravely. “He might watch you and see 
where you go.” 

“Then the next day!” she urged, but 
he shook his head. 

“No,” he said, “your grandfather was 
right. If anybody sees us, they will 
talk.” 

“What? About me and you? Oh, 
I can’t believe it! And besides, we 
don’t care what they say.” 

She said it confidently, but he could 
see that she was troubled and hastened 
to exercise his will. 

“No, we mustn’t meet,” he said em- 
phatically, and she blushed and bowed 
her head. 

‘Then I will wait,” she said. “But if . 
something should happen—if I should 
need you very much?” 

“Let me know, and I’ll come.” 

He started off quickly, as if fearing 
a parting, but she sat silent and let him 
go. When he looked back from the 
trail, he saw the blue of her dress like 

sapphire in the matrix of the rock. 
He shuddered. It was a perilous way. 


CHAPTER XIE 


The first heat of summer breathed 
in on Oro Fino and heightened the 
fever in Lewis Sales’ brain. He was 
like a man in whom two different po- 
tions war for mastery, but produce only 
delirium. The madness of the gold 
rod strove against another madness, far 
more subtle, that threatened to exorcise 
it. Nothing was clear in his mind, but 
sometimes he thought of Penhallow 
and his gold rod and then of Athene 
and her flowers. At night, he planned 
to take advantage of her devotion to 
bring the gold rod to his hand, and in 
the morning he rose up early to watch 
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the ledge for that moving spot of blue. 


That was her color—blue. She had 
a single dress, made Indian fashion, 
that she wore day in and day out. She 
was poor, and yet by some glamour of 
the imagination, she appeared to be 
robed like a queen. The dress was of 
calico, with three white bands running 
around the bottom of the skirt; but at 
the throat, where it was open, lay the 
necklace of pure gold, and beside it the 
broad strands of her hair. She wore 
no hat, yet her face was always fair; 
and the rich blood of youth, as she 
gazed into his eyes, ebbed and flowed 
with the blush of hidden thoughts. And 
always, as he thought of her, she was 
smiling like a saint and telling him 
that flowers have souls. 

Which was the worse obsession—to 
believe in the gold rod and its madden- 
ing magic or to be bewitched by this 
girl who looked for her gold in the 
sunset? He had determined to be hard, 
like Bratnomber and the rest, and to 
squeeze gold from the barren husk of 
the world; and then, at the first step, 
he had faltered and weakened because 
the victim was an innocent girl. Yet, 
after all, he had achieved his purpose, 
for, through her visit to him, Athene 
had quarreled with her grandfather 
and had refused to operate the gold 
rod. That fortunate circumstance had 
checkmated Wadsworth and_ balked 
Penhallow’s schemes. Now Sales alone, 
of all the men in camp, was able to 
use the rod. 

It was a comforting thought, in the 
midst of his turmoil, that he had won 
her over without hypocrisy, but so 
subtle was the charm that her presence 
had cast that he thought only of seeing 
her again. Though she was only a 


child, this lonely girl had sounded the 
heights and depths of life. She had 
contemplated gold and uncounted riches 
and all that money could buy, and had 
laid them aside without a regret, for 
the dreamy existence of a mystic. She 


had offered him, for his friendship, her 
mother’s gdld necklace, sent as a re- 
membrance before she died; and yet she 
was far from being simple-minded, for 
she had refused to work the gold rod 
for her grandfather. 

He lingered all day where he could 
watch for her coming, and that night 
he left more clay above the trail. It 
was a confession of his weakening, an 
acknowledgment of his infatuation, and 
an invitation to meet him again. He 
had told her that they must not meet, 
and she had surprised him by acqui- 
escing ; but now it was he who was the 
suppliant. He asked her to come, and 
yet his better judgment told him that 
it was wrong and would lead to nothing 
but harm. But perhaps Athene, also, 
had her moments of misgiving, for she 
did not appear that day. He went up 
to the shaft and then on up the high 
cliff; and from there, like a blue fairy 
in the mystic circle of her camp, he 
could see her moving about. At sunset 
he descended, moody and discontented, 
and cursed himself for a fool. 

There was another girl, though she 
was far away, that he had watched for 
once as he did now for Athene. He 
had followed her with his eyes long 
before he had learned her name, and 
she, too, had had a trick of wearing 
blue; he had learned to think of blue 
as Gladys’ own color. But now she 
seemed far off and unreal, and Athene 
was so near; perhaps that was the rea- 
son she had put him under her spell. 
He avoided the trail that went past her 
camp and spent the evening with Dil- 
lon, who was full of the gloomiest fore- 
bodings. 

“The old mine is as good as closed 
down,” he said at parting. ‘“She’s 
stripped to the walls. Not a hundred 
tons left that’s fit for milling; and then 
we'll rob-the pillars, like a bunch of 
Mexican gambosinos, and walk down 
the road with our beds. But that man 
Bratnomber, now, he’s the one we can 
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thank for it. That shaft is as barren 
as a well.” 

True enough, the hole was barren; 
there had been an error somewhere in 
their plans. Sales returned to his house 
and spread the data before him, but he 
could not discover where it was. The 
vein was there, within a few feet, or 
all their computations were wrong. 
They might have sunk past it, if the 
dip had changed, or haye underesti- 
mated the depth of the overburden and 
still be above the lode; but he was con- 
vinced more than ever that it was there. 
In a few days now, he would hear 
from Bratnomber, in response to his 
last report, but in the meantime it was 
best to keep sinking. He went to bed 
late, with his mind made up to act, but 
in the morning his good intentions came 
to naught. He had decided to get up 
early and run over his lines again— 
when he saw Athene on the hill! 

She was picking her way slowly up 
through the sharp rocks and cactus, and 
his heart leaped at the sight of her. He 
watched her impatiently; then, unable 
to remain idle, he started out in the 
opposite direction and swung a great 
circle to meet her. At last, free from 
the town and the spying eyes, he 
dropped down into a gulch and fol- 
lowed it up until he came out below 
the ledge. She was there, a spot of 
blue, peeping out from the dark shadow 








But something was happening back 
in town, for he could hear an auto 
horn honking. He started on, where- 
upon it honked again, and, sensing at 
last that it was a signal, he stopped 
short and looked down at the town. 
There was the gleam of an automobile; 
and then, coming up the trail that led 
to his cabin, there appeared two people 
—a man and a womap who waved to 
him. The man? It was Bratnomber! 
And the woman? His heart stopped— 
it must be Gladys! 

But they had come too soon; his let- 


ter and report could scarcely have ar- 
rived at the university. Yet there they 
were; they were walking about his 
house—and now—yes, they were going 
in! He launched himself forward and 
went leaping down the mountain, dodg- 
ing the rocks that bounded after him 
down the slides. Yes, it was Gladys; he 
knew her as she stood there, but 
He paused and gazed up at the heights. 
Nothing stirred; the cleft along the 
ledge was vacant; there was no flash 
of blue from the cave. Yet the thought 
of Athene sobered him, and he went 
on more slowly. Would Gladys ever 
guess? He approached her shame- 
facedly, and there was a look in his 
eyes that she had never seen there 
before. 

“Why, Lew!” she exclaimed, after 
their first awkward greetings. ‘What 
has happened to you? You look dif- 
ferent somehow, and—strange !” 

He stood off and gazed at her, the 
same thought in his own mind, for 
Gladys was not the same. She, too, 
had changed in some way; but it was 
the look in her eyes, more than any- 
thing else he could name. She was 
beautifully dressed, but in a fashion that 
came to him, somehow, with a shock. 
Her skirt of blue silk seemed to balloon 
out and float, showing more of her 








white stockings than it should; and a 
gorgeous silk sweater, yellow with 
dark-blue stripes, gave her an almost 


sporty look. Her head was crowned 
with a chic automobile bonnet that came 
clear down over her ears. The styles 


had changed since Sales had left the 
world, but to him the change seemed 
to be in Gladys. 

“Yes, we’ve both changed,” he said, 
and did not offer to kiss her, at which 
the quick tears came to her eyes. Not 
that she would let him—they had been 
very proper about that—but it would 
have seemed more loverlike of him to 


try. 
“T don’t believe you love me!” she 
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pouted angrily, and Sales came to him- 
self with a start. He had been sur- 
prised, taken aback, by her smart ap- 
pearance in a camp where most of the 
women wore gingham wrappers, but he 
found his voice at that. 

“Oh, yes, I do,” he said, with his old 
boyish smile. “But it’s been so long 
—I can’t say it. And I didn’t expect 
you—I didn’t expect either of you. 
You took me by surprise.” 

He was hurrying to explain when 
Bratnomber came to the door, his 
hands full of drawings and maps. 

“Oh, Sales!” he commanded in his 
most matter-of-fact tones and beckoned 
with a jerk of his head. 

That ended the lovers’ explanations, 
and as Sales stood sweating before his 
chief, he felt Gladys’ dubious eyes upon 
him. 

He was not the trim boy that she had 
kissed at commencement, before he had 
started out to conquer the world. His 
clothes were getting old, his shirt was 
untidy, and he had neglected to put on 
his tie. The world had left its mark 
on him in more ways than one in that 
short year of buffeting about. It had 
coarsened his hands and roughened his 
speech and put a hard, fighting look into 
Or at least so it seemed. But 
most men looked like that when they 
being cross-questioned by John 
Bratnomber. He was a 
and the cir- 


his eyes. 


were 
Quesnor 
brusque, impatient man, 
cumstances of his visit were not 
culated to soften his mood. In the 
first place, he had been summoned by 
a peremptory telegram from Wads- 
worth—and then Gladys had insisted 
upon accompanying him. 

“Now, be brief,” he said, as he 
squared his shoulders and settled down 
at the cluttered desk. “There’s an error 
here somewhere. Where is it and what 
is it?) And by the way, what were you 


cal- 


doing up on that reef?” 
Sales blushed to his ears, for he was 
not used to lying, and mumbled some- 
e 
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thing about looking for the contact, at 
which Bratnomber grunted and went 
on. 

“Well, now what do you recommend ? 
You seem to have the papers all spread 
out here. What’s your conclusion? 
Shall we crosscut or sink?” 

“T’d crosscut,” answered Sales. “I 
believe we’ve sunk past it. I think it’s 
about forty feet east.” 

“That was your conclusion in the 
first place,” responded Bratnomber 
shortly. “But never mind. We'll go 
on up and see the hole.” 

He rose abruptly to his feet; at which 
Gladys did a dance step and skipped 
lightly out of the door. 

“Oh, can I go down, too?” she asked, 
but he answered by a stern, forbidding 
look. “It’s Lew’s hole,” she entreated. 
“T want to tell mother about it! Oh, 
well, then, I suppose I can at least go 
along !” 

“You'll find it a rough trail,” an- 
swered her father dourly. “And as for 
me, I have no time to spare.” 

“Oh, Lew will after me,” re- 
plied Gladys demurely, and Bbratnomber 
started off down the hill. 

“Don’t be long!” he called back. 

Sales caught up his prospector’s pick, 
but the girl halted him, with a smile. 

“No,” she said, taking the pick from 
his hand. “I came all the way down 
here to talk with you.” 

“Can’t we talk on the trail?” he de- 


look 


manded unreasonably, and once more 
the tears rose to her eyes. 
“Why, yes—yes, of course!” she an- 


swered resentfully, and then the tears 
ran over. 

It was not what she had looked for, 
after traveling so far, but Sales was not 
himself. When he asked her to sit 
down on the bench by his door, he could 
think of nothing but Athene, watching 
them from up on the heights ; and when, 
in a pet, Gladys ran on after her father, 
he was placed on tenterhooks again, for 
she had taken the cafion trail. What- 
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ever else he did, he had intended to 
avoid that trail, but it was now too late 
to call her back. He caught up with 
her swiftly and, by a sudden outburst 
of chatter, tried to divert her attention 
from the Penhallow camp, but Gladys 
gave him scant attention. She was 
thinking once more of her long trip 
across the desert, where the dust had 
nearly ruined her new frock, and of 
all she had given up just to see him. 
It was the gayest time of the year back 
at the university, with plays and dances 
every week; and she had given it all 
up—for this! 

“What’s that?” she asked, in the 
middle of one of his sentences, and 
stopped to gaze wide-eyed at Athene’s 
wikiup. 

“Oh, just an Indian house,” answered 
Sales, much too hastily. “Come on. 
They’ve got a fierce dog!” 

“No! I’m tired!” she protested. 
“Don’t hurry me on so! Why, Lew! 
What in the world is the matter with 
you?” 

“T’m afraid of that dog!” he replied, 
hurrying on, as Penhallow looked out 
of his hole; and at the sight of his mas- 
ter, Turco sprang the length of his rope 
and raged against them furiously. 

“Oh, isn’t he awful!” gasped Gladys 
in a fright, and Sales assured her that 
he was. 

He brightened perceptibly as he led 
her on up to the shaft, where Brat- 
nomber had already gone down, and for 
as much as an hour they sat off by 
themselves, while the angel of peace 
hovered near. He told her of the prob- 
lem they had set out to solve and 
showed her every outcrop on the hills; 
and she responded with all the univer- 
sity gossip, and particularly of the new 
dances she was learning. 

“But whom do you go with?” asked 
Lewis suddenly, as she described the 
last junior hop, and Gladys cast her 
eyes to the ground. 

“Oh—’most anybody!” 


she _ said. 
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Then, as he preserved a chill silence, 
she jabbed at a bug with her parasol. 
“I guess a girl has to have somebody 
to go with!” she defended, and then 
she leaped to her feet. “Oh, come on!” 
she cried. “I’m nearly cooked in this 
sun, and father will never get through. 
Come on. Let’s go back to the store!” 

“All right!” agreed Sales and started 
down the road. But she turned off 
down the cafion trail. 

“Where are you going?” he asked, 
and she looked back at him laughing. 

“Where are you going?” she retorted, 
and once more he had to go past the 
camp. 

It had changed since they had come. 
Penhallow and the hound were gone, 
and Athene sat on the blanket by her 
wikiup. 

“Oh, look at that squaw!” exclaimed 
Gladys in a hushed voice. ‘What’s she 
doing? Oh, she’s making pottery! Oh, 
Lew, this is just the thing I’ve been 
looking for! Do you see the dog around 
anywhere?” 

“No, but he’s there!” answered Sales 


uneasily. “Come on. He’s awful 
fierce!” 
“But I don’t see him!” shrilled 


Gladys, and Athene looked up at them 
as she leaned over to pick up a jar. 

“Why, look!” cried Gladys in great 
disappointment. ‘Why, she’s no Indian 
at all! Her hair is as light as mine is!” 

“Ves, she’s just lived among the In- 
dians,” explained Sales in an agonized 
aside. “These are the people that made 
your father so much trouble—over that 
witch-rod claim, you know. Come on, 
for Heaven’s sake!” 

“Well, I don’t care!” declared 
Gladys, after a long and wondering 
stare. “I’m going to go down and 
speak to her. No, now don’t you try 
to stop me. I’m going to do some- 
thing I want to before I leave this hate- 
ful town! I’m going down there and 


buy me a jug!” 
She started down the bank, and Sales 
~~ 
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humiliation for 


followed her dumbly, quite deprived of 
all power to act. It was the old willful 
way that Gladys had always had, and he 
knew that he could do nothing to re- 
strain her. All he could do was to tag 
along behind and prepare himself for 
the worst. 

Athene was sitting cross-legged 
among her half-finished ollas with one 
bare foot showing from beneath her 
dress, and as Gladys rushed up, she 
glanced at her curiously and went ahead 
with her work. , 

“Oh, can’t she talk?’ exclaimed 
Gladys in great excitement. “How 
much?” and she pointed to a jar. 

Athene shook her head, looking even 
more Indianlike, and Sales broke into 





‘I’m on the brink of a stupendous discovery! Ah, 
a man who has had thousands, to beg and plead for two hundred dollars!’ 


° 


what 


He had expected almost any- 
but this was  unbelievable— 
Athene passing herself off for an In- 
dian! Yet there she sat, never flinching, 
never even looking at him, and drew a 
line without a tremor of her hand. She 
held the jar in her lap, supported in the 
mouth of another, and her brush was 
a chewed splinter of yucca. The pat- 
tern was a red flower, merging curi- 
ously into a white butterfly, and Gladys 
gazed at it a minute, entranced. 

“Oh, how beautiful!’ she burst out 
at last. “Lew, I’ve just got to have 
that jug! Why didn’t you tell me she 
was here?” 

“Why, I—never thought about it!” 
answered Lewis lamely. 


a sweat. 


thing, 








ee 
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“How much?” repeated Gladys, 
pointing her finger at the olla, and Sales 
drew her hastily aside. 

“Say, don’t talk to her like that!” 
he whispered in a panic. “She isn’t an 
Indian—she can speak just as good 
English as you can!” 

“Well, she dresses like an Indian,” 
returned Gladys hotly, and jerked re- 
belliously away. 

“How much?” she demanded again, 
pointing impatiently at the olla. 

But Athene had suddenly lost her 
Indian pose. Tears filled her eyes as 
she gazed up at Gladys—at the gor- 
geous yellow sweater, the billowy skirt, 
and the white silk stockings beneath— 
and she rose up trembling from her 
piace. She threw back her head; then, 
with an accusing glance at Lewis, she 
smashed the dainty olla against a stone 
and rushed blindly away up the canon. 

“Do you know that girl?” asked 
Gladys, as they stood staring at the 
ruin of the jar, and Sales met her eyes 
defiantly. 

“No!” he said, and Gladys bit her lip. 

“Yes, you do!” she snapped and 
marched on. 


’ 


CHAPTER XIV. 

There are definite limits to human 
endurance and, smoothing dack his 
pompadour after a somewhat hectic 
parting, Sales suddenly decided that he 
had been imposed upon. After a bad 
half hour with Gladys at the cabin, he 
had been summoned to the shaft by 
her father, and the rest of that day had 
been one series of nagging questions, 
biting sarcasms, and scornful grunts. 
Bratnomber had gone over every draw- 
ing, challenged every statement, ques- 
tioned every conclusion; and at the end 
had gone squarely against his assist- 
ant’s contentions and had ordered the 
crosscut driven west. Sales had wanted 
it driven east, and he had marshaled 
every argument he could think of to 
carry his point, only to find himself 


overruled. Bratnomber had not met his 
arguments; he had simply listened in 
stony silence and delivered his ulti- 
matum at the end. Then he had bun- 
dled Gladys into the waiting automo- 
bile and hurried her off, without giving 
Sales a chance to whisper a word. 

With Gladys, it was different. She 
had come all that way to see Sales and 
her visit must have been a disappoint- 
ment. While he and her father had 
measured and wrangled, she had been 
compelled to sit by and listen or to wan- 
der disconsolately about. There had 
been nothing to interest her, no sights 
to entertain her, and the intimate talk 
to which she had looked forward so 
confidently had been cut short by his 
own ugly humor. She had held him 
back when he had been starting for the 
shaft and had asked him sweetly enough 
to stay and talk; but some devil had 
possessed him, some instinct to oppose 
her. And then she had rushed off up 
the cafion to—that. Sales sat down 
that evening and wrote her a long let- 
ter, very humbly confessing his faults. 
But after he had sealed it, he sat scowl- 
ing at the table and cursed Bratnomber 
under his breath. 

He was a hard man to deal with, a 
hard master to satisfy, and he required 
too much from his subordinates. After 
questioning all his assistant’s informa- 
tion and overruling his judgment he had 
informed Sales, on taking his depar- 
ture, that he expected him to show 
some results. But how could a man, 
given no discretion, do anything more 
than stand by? How could he produce 
any results when he had no authority 
to-act? In short, when he believed the 
vein lay to the east, how could he dis- 
cover it by crosscutting west? And yet 
Lewis Sales knew, from the cold look 
in his chief’s eyes, that unless in some 
way he made good he could never hope 
to win Gladys. 

He was roused from these profitless 
and disturbing thoughts by a peremp- 
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tory knock on his door and in the rough, 
mining-camp way that he had acquired 
of late, he sat still and shouted: “Come 
in!” There was a pause, and then the 
door was shoved open and a dog’s head 
was thrust inquisitively in. It was 
Turco, Penhallow’s hound, and Sales, 
with an oath, reached for his gun. 

“Back, Turco!” spoke a voice from 
without, and as Sales rose up defiantly, 
Leander Penhallow stepped in. 

“Back, sir!’ he ordered, and the 
hound withdrew reluctantly, only to lie 
down noisily against the door. 

“Well?” inquired Sales, and for once 
Penhallow came to the point. 

“T have come to talk about my gold 
rod,” he announced, and Sales blinked 
and caught his breath. 

It came to him suddenly that here 
was the way out—the way to locate the 
vein, to make good with Bratnomber, 
Only, 
of course, it would be taking a chance. 
But Penhallow was broke, his haughty 
pride was humbled. All that was nec- 
essary now was to shake him down— 
to handle him firmly, as 
would do, and make him give up the 
rod. 


and to win Gladys for his wife. 


3ratnomber 


All right, go ahead,” he said, and 
smiled cynically as he sat back in his 
chair. 

Even Penhallow, the self-centered, 
felt the stab of his insolence, for he 
sighed and made a bid for sympathy. 

“Mr. Sales,” he began, “I’ve suffered 
a great disappointment. My work has 
ht to a standstill. Never 
before in my long life have I been lim- 
ited for materials, but now IT am even 
out of charcoal. But Mr. Wadsworth 
gave me to understand that you would 
pay for my silence and, now that your 
chief has gone, I’ve come to inquire 
about my chemicals.” 

“\WWhat chemicals?” demanded Sales, 
with narrowing eyes, and Penhallow 
drew his brows down fiercely. 

“The chemicals for my work, sir, 


been broug 


” 
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he answered sharply. “Didn’t I stay 
away from Bratnomber? Very well, 
then, I want the chemicals!” 

“Well, don’t talk to me,” replied 
Sales indifferently. “That matter is 
between you and Wadsworth. And 
another thing, Mr. Penhallow,” he went 
on warningly, as he saw the storm 
clouds gathering, ‘don’t try to run any- 
thing over me! I haven’t forgotten 
that dog bite yet. And you want to 
remember that you are in my camp 
now !” 

The intolerant glare disappeared 
from Penhallow’s eyes and he settled 
back in his chair. 

“Ah, yes!” he sighed. 
gar at that! 


“And a beg- 
You must pardon an old 
man’s pride. I am not used to defer- 
ring to youth. Mr. Sales, I am hun- 
gry, but that means but little to me. 
My little granddaughter is hungry, too.” 

“T’m_ sorry,’ returned Sales and 
reached into his pocket, but Penhallow 
checked him with a look. 

“No,” he said. “I didn’t come for 
charity—I still have something to sell. 
I have the use of my gold rod, which 
will locate that lost vein as surely as 
the compass seeks the north. And since 
you have refused to work it for Wads- 
worth, what will you pay me to use it 
for yourself ?” 

“T have yet an- 
swered Lewis slowly and yet with a tri- 


to be convince d,” 


umphant gleam in his eyes, “that your 
But if it will, 
and if you can prove it to me, I will 
give you the same as Wadsworth.” 
“Very well,” responded Penhallow, 
without a moment’s hesitation. “The 
price was two hundred dollars.” 
“Here’s ten dollars to eat on,” said 
Sales on the instant. ‘“Now—how do 
you know that your rod will locate ore? 
Has it ever done it? Have you actu- 
ally discovered anything that turned 
out to be a mine? I doubt it. You’ve 
got to show me—but if you do, you 


, 


indicator will locate ore. 


c 
c 


get your money 
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Penhallow took the bill and tucked 
it into his worn shirt, while he regarded 
the giver intently. 

“Mr. Sales, sir,” he said, “I will give 
you the best evidence—the evidence of 
the rod itself. I will take you down 
that shaft and, while you operate the 
gold rod, I will show you where the 
ore body lies. But I must have the 
money now.” 

“No!” returned Sales. “You deliver 
the goods first—and I go down that 
shaft alone. If Dillon and the bunch 
—or any one of the miners—should so 
much as see us together, they would 
know I was experimenting with your 
rod, and then Wadsworth would get 
me fired. No, you give me the gold 
rod and tell me how to work it, and 
when we strike the vein, you get your 
two hundred dollars.” 

“But what good will that do me?” 
burst out Penhallow impatiently. “I 
need the money now! Every day that 
I wait is a day wholly wasted, and I’m 
on the brink of a stupendous discovery ! 
I’ve been blind in the past, but it came 
over me suddenly—this new method 
that cannot help but succeed! Do you 
think for a moment that I would de- 
mean myself like this for anything 
short of a certainty? But I’ve found 
it, at last—the secret of tempering cop- 
per—and I’m mad, absolutely mad, to 
try it! Ah, what a humiliation for a 
man who has had thousands, to beg 
and plead for two hundred dollars! 
But my gold is gone now and I need 
the materials. Two hundred dollars 
—I ask no more!” 

“T’ll give you four hundred,” ven- 
tured Sales, greatly daring, “if you will 
sell me your gold rod and go. But as 


long as you’re around here, as long as 
everybody is watching, the rod is no 
good to me.” 

Penhallow rose up angrily; then cast 
himself back and 
table at Sales. 

Buy my gold rod? For 


glared across the 


“What? 
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four hundred dollars? Young man, 
you don’t know what you say! No, 
sir! Most decidedly not!” 

“Well, all right,” returned Sales. 
“That’s all it’s worth to me. I’m young 
and I’m willing to take a chance. But 
if it’s worth untold millions, why don’t 
you go out and demonstrate it? Why 
don’t you saunter out and locate a few 
mines?” 

The set face of the gold-rod man 
suddenly contorted with fury. 

‘Because of Athene!” he raged. 
“She won’t work it! She disobeys me! 
And so I must come to you!” 

“Well, come to it, then,” advised 
Sales. “Bring around your rod and 
let me sneak it down the shaft. And 
if it shows the vein where I think it is, 
I'll give you two hundred dollars!” 

For a moment Penhallow hesitated, 
and Sales’ heart missed a beat. Then 
the stubborn look came back. 

“No,” he said, “you must be har- 
monized first. You must be put in tune 
with the Infinite.” 

“Oh, forget the Infinite!” burst out 
Sales in hot anger. ‘We're talking 
[f you’ve got a rod that 
is a scientific instrument, I’m willing 
to give it a trial, but if it’s such a crazy 
thing that what I think makes a dif- 
ference E 

“It is a scientific instrument,” broke 
in Penhallow sternly, “and works with 
the accuracy of a compass. But unless 
you allow yourself to be properly har- 
monized, I will never intrust it to your 
hands.” 

“Ah!” cried Sales. “I thought that 
was what was biting you—you’re afraid 
I'll steal it! And now let me tell you 
something—the principal reason why I 
don’t want anything to do with you is 
because I know I can’t trust you! You 
can keep that ten dollars to buy a little 
grub with, but that’s all, Mr. Penhal- 
I’m through!” 


business now. 





low! 
Sales rose up angrily, convinced at 
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last of the futility of all his efforts, but 
Penhallow was not so easily got rid of. 

“T will keep nothing, sir!” he de- 
clared, but without returning the 
money. “I have yet to accept charity 
from any one! We made a bargain, 
and I intend to keep it. Come, now— 
we will go down the shaft!” 

He drew from his breast the beaded 
witch-rod case, but Sales did not re- 
spond. He was wondering in despera- 
tion if there was any way in the world 
of actually getting hold of that rod. 
With it in his possession, and Pen- 
hallow out of the way, there was a 
chance that he might find the lost vein; 
but with maddening regularity, just at 
the critical moment, ‘the gold-rod man 
always withheld the rod. It was his 
mania never to let it out of his hands. 

“Not much!” answered Sales. “That 
bargain is off. We’re crosscutting to 
find that vein.” 

“In which direction, pray?” inquired 
Penhallow _ sarcastically, and when 
Lewis told him, he smiled. 

“You'll never find it,” he said with 
conviction. ‘The lode is not that way.” 

“Well, east, then,” returned Sales, 
and watched him keenly, but the gold- 
rod man’s face went blank. 

“No, indeed, my young friend,” he 
smiling masterfully. “You 
will never get the answer from me. 
First we must go down the shaft and, 
when you give me the money, I will 
show you the place to dig. Not only 
will I indicate the very spot, but I will 
tell you how far you must go.” 

“How?” challenged Sales, and Pen- 
hallow leaned forward, tapping a grimy 
finger on the table. 

“My friend,” he began, “I will an- 
swer by a question. Have you ever 
heard of the magnetometric method of 
locating iron ore? Have you ever seen 
the maps, published by the Canadian 
Department of Mines, showing the iron 
deposits in the Province of Ontario? 
You have not? Then your education 


observed, 


in regard to iron is as limited as it is 
with copper. But to show you that my 
gold rod is in nowise chimerical, I will 
inform you upon this subject, too. 

“In*1908 a mining engineer made a 
magnetic survey of some iron deposits 
in the Thunder Bay and Rainy River 
region, using for this purpose the ordi- 
nary dip needle. Not only did he chart 
out and describe the ore bodies, but he 
was able to determine the purity of the 
metal by the action of the needle. In 
spots where the iron was highly mag- 
netized, the needle would stand ver- 
tical, but -where the ore was heavily 
oxidized or mixed with other impuri- 
ties, it would only be feebly magnetic. 
The north extremity of the deposit 
showed a negative attraction, according 
to the induction by terrestrial magnet- 
ism, and the south side also was as 
clearly defined by the positive attrac- 
tion of the needle. The readings of 
the needle were carefully recorded and 
verified by outcrops and cuts, and the 
results were incorporated in this gov- 
ernment report for the guidance of 
business men. 

“Now,” went on Penhallow, suddenly 
pointing his finger, “I have done the 
same for gold! For the dip needle and 
compass | have substituted my gold 
rod, but the principle is the same. Both 
work by the attraction of magnetism. 
If you know anything of mining, you 
know that most ore bodies, most fissure 
veins and most mountain chains, run 
in a north and south direction. You 
must know also that the magnetism of 
the earth flows along these selfsame 
lines. But not only the earth, but every 
metallic part of it, has a magnetism of 
its own. To measure the magnetism 
of iron, we have the compass and the 
dip needle, but for the finer pull of 
gold, we have a more delicate instru- 
ment. How that instrument is made 
I will never tell; nor can I account for 
the gift of the water witch in whose 
hands only it will turn. All magnetism 
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is a mystery. The most we can hope 
for is to grope along the borders of 
truth.” 

He stopped, but his coal-black, lus- 
trous eyes glowed on with their teium- 
phant light. They seemed to be gazing 
at the high goddess, Truth, whose linea- 
ments, in moments of exaltation, it had 
been their privilege to glimpse. They 
glowed with the fire of the seer and 
dreamer who had dared gaze where 
others turned away. And as he looked, 
a smile lit up his face as at the vision 
of some great accomplishment. 

“For years and years,” he went on 
in a hushed voice, “I experimented and 
verified and tested, and this instrument 
is the fruit of my research. There are 
books upon magnetism and induction 
and electricity, but none on the mag- 
netism that I know. I have gone be- 
yond them, but my work is not finished 
—TI have still to temper copper.” 

“How much do you need,” asked 
Sales at last, “to carry on your work?” 

“Two hundred dollars!” answered 
Penhallow thoughtfully. “Two hun- 
dred, and it may be more. But why 
should I worry? I have here in my 
hand the key to all hidden gold.” 

He drew out the gold rod and bal- 
anced it in his hand, and Sales sat with 
his eyes staring wide. His reason was 
paralyzed, his will had left him; he 
seemed to be floating in air. 

“T’ll give it to you,” he said, “as soon 
can get it. Just let me try that 
gold rod again.” 

“What, sir?’ demanded Penhallow, 
suddenly coming out of his reverie. 


as I 


And then the angry frown left his 
brow. “Very well,’ he said. ‘Come 
to my camp to-morrow night—and 


bring the money in gold.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


The night passed, and then the long 
day, and at dark Sales walked into Pen- 
The hound, tied to a 
barking ; 


hallow’s camp. 
I 


wheel, looked up without 
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Penhallow rose hastily ; but Athene did 
not raise her eyes. She sat by the fire, 
her head turned away, and Sales hesi- 
tated and beckoned nervously to Pen- 
hallow. 

“T’ve got the money,” he said under 
his breath. “Now come on. Let’s go 
up to the shaft.” 

“Very well, but give me the mone, 
first. I have an errand in the town.” 

Penhallow spoke with authority, al- 


most with arrogance, and Sales gave 
over the money. 
“You must be harmonized first,” 


went on Penhallow brusquely, as he 
hastily counted the gold. “Athene will 
attend to that while I send off my 
order and then—yes, we will go down 
the shaft.” 

“No—now!” urged Sales. “The 
boys are all gone. I can’t wait and— 
aw, I don’t want to be harmonized!” 

He followed after the old man fret- 
fully, for he was afraid to face Athene, 
but Penhallow ignored him entirely. 

“Down, Turco!” he ordered, untieing 
the dog. ‘Now come on—we will go 
to town.” 

He set off resolutely, the hound 
frisking after him, and Sales stood 
twitching his lip. Since he had written 
to Gladys and confessed his own sins, 
he had remembered her sins toward 
Athene. It had been very unkind to 
say that she was dressed like a squaw, 
and to speak to her as if she were an 
Indian, and yet now she looked the 
part. She was sitting in the dirt with 
her hair over her eyes, and as he drew 
near, he saw ashes on her face. It was 
the Indian sign for mourning! 

“I’m very sorry,” he said at last, and 
waited, but she did not look up. “She 





didn’t mean ” he began apologeti- 
cally. And then she struck back her 
hair. 


“Are you in love with her?” she de- 
manded through her teeth. “Well, I 
don’t care, she had no business to do 
it!” 














The Gold Rod 


“She didn’t understand,” answered 
Lewis patiently, yet fearful of the out- 
burst to come. “That was Miss Brat- 
nomber. She lives in the city.” 

“Was that her letter you had,” she 
asked irrelevantly, “when you went by 
here that other time? Oh, I knew it 
was, all the time! You were only mak- 
ing fun of me.” 

She fell to sobbing miserably, and 
Sales stood and took it. There was 
nothing else he could do. It all came, 
of course, from being kind to Athene. 
She had fallen in love with him and 
was jealous. He endured it for a while, 
squatting grimly by the fire, and then 
he spoke up roughly. 

“Well, never mind now. Didn't I 
say I was sorry? She’s gone, and I 
won't bother you any more. I'll do 
what I can to make it up to you, and 
now you do something for me!” 

“What?” she asked, and wiped her 
eyes with Whereupon he 
noticed that her necklace was gone. 

“What? Have you sold your neck- 
lace?” he burst out reproachfully, and 
her tortured lips curved into a smile. 

“No,” she said. ‘He wanted to sell 
it—but I hid it! Do you want it now?” 

“My—God!” groaned Sales, almost 
“No!” he 


her slee\ oS. 


angered by her forgiveness. 


said. “I want you to keep it!” 
“But why?’ she persisted. “I 
thought you liked it. And I haven't 


any clothes—like hers.” 

There it was again, the old note of 
bitterness, the constant harking back to 
Gladys. 

“Oh, clothes aren’t everything,” he 
answered consolingly, “and that neck- 
lace is a work of art. Your clothes 
are all right, now, so don’t say any 
more about them, but 
just g@ with your hair.” 

“Oh, do you like it?” Her eyes 
brightened for an instant. “But you 
told me that before—it reminds you of 
her!” 


“Now never mind about her!” broke 


those nuggets 


9 
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in Lewis impatiently. “I’ve got some- 
thing else on my mind.” 

“Oh, don’t you like her? 
have a quarrel? I hope you never 
make up!” She rose up joyously and 
the sullen droop of her lips gave way 
to a hopeful smile. “She spoke to you 
so cross—that’s why I don’t like her. 
We should always be gentle with our 
friends.” 

“And our enemies, too,” suggested 
Lewis, but she jerked her head rebel- 
liously. 

“T hate her!” she burst out, and as 
he laughed at her vehemence, she 
sulked and turned away. “‘Well, I do!” 
she declared. ‘“She’s a mean, spiteful 
thing, and she had no business to say 
that! ‘How much?” she mimicked. 
“ “How much you want?’ Do you think 
her dress was pretty?” 

She shot the question quickly, glane- 
ing back over her shoulder, and at the 
look in his eyes, she smiled. 

“No, and I didn’t, either!” 
virtuously. “I don’t think it was hardly 
modest. I’ve got some pretty dresses 
at home, if I could only get them. You 
wouldn’t know me, dressed up.” 

Sales smiled again, but his eyes were 
serious, and he hastened to get the 
floor. 

“Say, never mind the dress goods,” 
he broke in bluntly. “How about the 
job of harmonizing? Your grandfa- 
ther’s coming back, and we’re going 
down the shaft as soon as I’m in tune 
with the Infinite.” 

“You shouldn’t speak that way!” she 
said reproachfully. “And you told me 
you wouldn’t work the gold rod!” 

“Not for Wadsworth, no,” he 
swered_ bluffly. 
self.” 


“Don’t go 


Did you 


she added 


an- 
“But this is for my- 


she 


don’t 


that shaft!” 
warned him impulsively. “You 
know what grandfather’ll do!” 
“Well, I'll take a chance. I’ve got 
to do it! I’ve got to find that vein!” 
“He might kill you,” she said. “Oh, 


down 








aang 
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° 
you don’t know what he’s like when 
that rod is out of his hands! It seems 
to make him insane. He thinks every 
one wants to steal it. He won’t even 
trust me any more.” 

“Then that’s all the more reason why 
he should think I’ve been harmonized. 
He’s got my money and I’m going 
down; so if you want to help, go to it!” 

“Oh, I can’t harmonize you!” she 
protested. “Not when you talk like 
that! You must lay aside all material 
thoughts. And then I’m so wretched— 
I’m so hateful and unworthy—I could 
never guide your spirit now.” 

“Well, try,” he urged. “I won’t steal 
his precious gold rod, and that’s all he 
needs to know.” 

“Will you follow my mind? Will 
you forget about the gold rod and the 
gold and riches and—her?” 

“Yes, I'll do what you say. But 
hurry, before he comes back.” 

She rose up pensively and poured 
some water into a basin, singing softly 
some mystic chant as she washed her 
face and hands. Then she poured out 
fresh water and gave it to him, while 
she bound back her tumbled hair. 

“Now sit here,” she directed, spread- 
ing her blanket against the wikiup, 
“and let me have your hand.” 

He sat down, smiling grimly at the 
ceremony, and she clasped his hand in 
silence. They sat a long time, gazing 
up at the stars, and at last he sighed 
and leaned back. 

“That is good,” she said. “Now look 
at the stars and think how far away 
they are. That is the North Star, up 
there; all the others move about it, and 
we move about it, too. Think of the 
infinite years that the stars have 
wheeled on and of the years they will 
wheel on when we are gone. We are 
nothing, in the universe, and yet we are 
a part of it—our souls go on forever. 
There is one law in the world and that 
is harmony, and the essence of harmony 
is love. The stars obey that law; they 


revolve in their courses, each attract- 
ing the other, each respecting the other, 
and the one law rules over them all. 
So with our souls—they seek out each 
other and yet each must go its own way. 
My mother used to tell me that we are 
a part of the Infinite, and that our souls 
are the spirit of God. But our bodies 
are clay, and they cover up the soul, 
except where it shines out through the 
eyes; and the more we think of the 
needs of the body and the material 
things of the flesh, then the more the 
soul is hid. 

“Now think of some one near you 
—you can think of me—and forget all 
about yourself. You must forget what 
you want and think of what I want. 
You must try to be at one with my 
thoughts. You must think of my sor- 
rows, and of all the things I long for, 
and of everything that would make me 
glad; and then you must wish to make 
me happy more than anything else in 
the world. That is the spirit of love, 
the spirit of kindness—to think always 
of others first. All the money in the 
world will not help you in giving. It 
is the thought, not the gift, that counts. 
Think kindly thoughts and do not de- 
spise any one, no matter how poor they 
are. Then you will always be in tune 
with the Infinite.” 

She stopped, and as Sales felt the 
cling of her hand, his brain reeled and 
his heart seemed to choke. He had 
thought, as she had directed him, of 
the one nearest to him, of her sorrows 
and what she longed for most; and the 
memory of the gold rod left him. He 
forgot for the moment all the circum- 
stances that had brought him there and 
thought only of what would make her 
happy. She was lonely—he knew it, 
and the soft hold of her hand geemed 
to plead with him mutely for sympathy 
—for kind words, understanding, a 
yielding to her wish, a truce to the 
scheming for gold. Alfthe rest of the 
world, as if banished by some magic, 











The Gold Rod 


faded away and was lost to mind, and 
he put his arm about her comfortingly. 

“I know what you want,” he said 
unsteadily. “You are lonely and you 
want some friend. But I can’t be that 
friend, because it isn’t honest. It just 
makes you that much unhappier.” 

“No, it doesn’t,” she answered, lean- 
ing closer against him. “I suffer, but 
that is what we pay. My mother al- 
ways said we should seek our greatest 
happiness and follow it even to the 
cross. She died in Mexico, but she was 
with my father—she would never leave 
his side. That is what the mystics mean 
by love, and so—I like to be with you.” 

She spoke the words simply, but he 
knew their implication and his arm 
crept back to its place. He remembered 
sharply another girl and the obligation 
that bound him there. 

“No,” he said, thinking suddenly of 
the necklace, “you give too much. You 
must learn to. keep your things.” 

“You are thinking of her!” she cried 
reprovingly, and sighed as he did not 
deny it. 

“Are you engaged?” she asked, and 
he nodded. After all, it was best to 
be frank. 

“But she had no ring!” she objected 
strenuously. “And—did you kiss her 
when she went away?” 

“No,” he answered, and she leaped 
where she sat; then settled back and 
was very still. 

“T see,” she said at last. 
call it engaged. You're 
marry her now.” 


“You only 
too poor to 

She sat silent again, and he stirred 
uneasily ; at which she reached out and 
took his hand. 

“Were you happy,” she asked, “when 
I tried to harmonize you? Didn't it 
make you feel peaceful and—good? 
Oh, it even made me happy—when you 
turned your thoughts toward me and 
we joined our souls together. That is 
what we mean by being merged in the 
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Infinite. Our souls float off together 
and each thinks only of the other. If 
we would all do that, then there would 
be no more fighting or wars or weeping 
or unhappiness or anything unhappy. 
The rich would give to the poor, and 
we would all have enough, and no one 
would have to work in the mines. We 
don’t need the gold; we just try to grab 
it because everybody else wants it more. 
Don’t you ‘think, now, you would be 
happier if you would give up your 
mining and live with the birds and flow- 
ers? You love them so much 

“Ah, no!” he said. “You can’t talk 
me out of it! You may be right, but 
I’m going to play out my hand.” , 

“But listen!” she entreated. ‘Didn’t 
you feel a great happiness when we 
looked up at the stars together? Didn't 
it make you happier when you put your 
arm around me and tried to make me 
forget all my troubles?” 

She looked into his eyes by the flare 
of the firelight, and then laid her head 
on his breast. 

“T knew it did,” she said, and he for- 
got and touched her hair. 

“Yes, it did,” he admitted. 


” 





““ 


But the 


die is cast. I’ve started and I won't 
turn back.” 

“‘No, but me,” she reminded. ‘Don’t 
you want to make me happy? Don’t 


you want to pay me for what I have 
done? Then give me a kiss!” 
pleaded impulsively, and threw 
arms about 

He kissed her, never thinking, for 
his head was in a whirl and his heart 
was pounding in his breast. She was 
so young and gentle and—well, he was 
lonely, too. But of course he knew it 
was wrong. And yet it did not seem 
so wrong. 

“Now, that is enough,” he said at 
last, but she did not seem to hear. 

“Nobody has kissed me,” she mur- 
mured contentedly, “since my mother 
went away. But—oh, you don’t think 
it was wrong?” 


she 
her 
his neck. 
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“No, it wasn’t wrong,” he said. “But me with that pistol. But never speak 
My God, there’s that dog again!” to Athene again.” 
; g ag g 





He cast her arms away with a swift “All right,” answered Sales. “But 
clutch at the wrists and Gose, with his what about the gold rod? I came up 
hand on his pistol. The hound was _ here to go down that shaft.” 
smelling around the camp and Penhal- “Oh, no!” cried Athene, running over 
low stood on the edge of the firelight. to stop him. 

“What is this?” he demanded, and But Penhallow snatched her roughly 
looked first at Sales and then at the away. 
blushing Athene. “What madness is this?’ he de- 


“We—I wag just harmonizing him,” manded of her savagely. “Don’t you 
she stammered, and Penhallow strode know that he has another love?” 
forward and caught her. “Yes!” she answered, her voice thick 

“So I see!” he stormed. “Have you’ with hate. “She came down here and 
no sense at all? Goto your tent! Mr. made fun of my clothes!” 

Sales, I thought you were a gentle- “Made fun of your clothes!” 
man!” “She came right down into our 

“Never mind, now!” returned Sales. camp,” cried Athene in a passion, “and 
“There’s nothing to get excited about. told him that I looked like a squaw! 
And wili you kindly call off that dog?” Do you think I'll stand that? No, I 

He drew out his pistol and, as Pen-_ did it on purpose! I made him kiss me 


hallow caught the gleam of it, he spoke —just to spite her!” 

sharply to the snarling Turco. “Are you shameless?” burst out Pen- 
“T saw you kissing my granddaugh- hallow and then, turning to Sales, he 

ter!” he burst out accusingly, as Sales ordered him out of the camp. 

tried to face down his displeasure. “Is “And now go to bed,” he ‘said to 

that nothing to excite a parent? You Athene. “And be sure to say your 


may go, Mr, Sales, since you threaten prayers.” 


TO BE CONTINUED IN THE JUNE NUMBER. 





THE REAL CONNOISSEUR 


4 


NE of our choicest tales,” says a Mount Holyoke alumna, “is of the time when 

W. Bb. Yeats visited us—and gave readings from his poetry. 

“The Yeats cult was rather young then, but we prided ourselves upon being 
very appreciative. The girls all showered him with compliments and the faculty 
with attentions; in fact, he was dined and the Mount Holyoke substitute for 
‘wined’ to the limit. 

“And when he went away, he murmured something about sending a set of 
his ‘works’ to the person who could most truly appreciate it. 

“You can imagine the excitement that raged—under a discreet veil of indif- 
ference—among the English faculty, and more openly among the literary seniors. 
It seemed as if those books would never come! 

“They did, however, in time, and they were inscribed in perfectly legible script 
to the Irish chambermaid who had taken care of his room.” 
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Mr. Anerley’s Mendacities 
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The resourceful Mr. Anerley “pulls off another one,” and has a narrow escape himself. 


Il—THE HONORABLE ROY CARTERET 


M R. DANE ANERLEY was en- 
gaged in sweeping his room. 

He had found that, to have the 
perfect service he desired, he must too 
frequently serve himself. His last 
charwoman had been fair to middling, 
but she had gone out West. Pending 
the money to hire another—he was 
again financially 
Anerley must endure dust, or sweep. 
Mr. Anerley swept. 

As he did so, he recited, almost 
mechanically, the defense he had 
framed for a possible surprise: 

“excellent corrective values, ex- 
ceeding those offered by the Swedish, 
Swobodian, or any other. The move- 
ment of the arms with the broom, the 
stooping involved later, are invaluable 
exercises for the——” 

From the actual utterance of these 
mendacities, his lips and soul had hith- 
erto been ‘saved, for he was always 
careful to lock his door. To-night, 
however, as he was sitting back on his 
heels, gathering the collected dust into 
a dustpan with a smaller brush, a knock 
startled him. 

“Who is there?” he called out. 

A sweet, girlish voice replied: 

“Me, Mr. Anerley—Janet Grann.” 

Mr. Anerley rose, divested himself of 
his bungalow apron, and opened the 
door, to admit a very pretty, smiling 
girl. She carried a large wicker basket, 
obviously filled with clean clothes. 


embarrassed—Mr. 


“Thank you, my dear.” Mr. Anerley 
relieved her of its weight. ‘Sit down 
and rest a bit. How much?” 

“Two dollars and sixty cents, Mr. 
Anerley,” Janet answered, taking the 
offered chair. “It was heavy.” 

Mr. Anerley counted out the money, 
adding a dime. 

“Car fare,” he said pleasantly. 

Poor as he frequently was, the people 
who worked for him were always as 
handsomely paid as possible; Mr. Aner- 
ley was somewhat en grand seigneur 
with those who served him. Laundry 
was a serious item in his weekly ex- 
penses, because clean clothes were more 
necessary to him than bread. 

“Mr. Anerley, sir Pf 

Turning back from his desk, where 
he was replacing his pocketbook, Mr. 
Anerley saw that Janet’s large brown 
eyes were full of unwonted emotion and 
that her round cheeks were brilliantly 
flushed. 

“What is it, my child? Anything 
wrong? Did you’’—here he hastily 
picked up his purse again, opening it 
generously—‘“did you wish a little ad- 
vance? I can let you have it.” 

“No, sir. I am going to ask you to 
do something for me, Mr. Anerley, but 
—I don’t know how to.” 

Her host—for so he might now be 
considered—drew a chair near hers and 
sat down, conveying subtly that all his 
time was at her disposal. 
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“How can I serve you?” he asked 
gallantly. 

“Why, it’s like this, Mr. Anerley.” 
Janet’s lovely eyes fell. ‘‘Me and Bob, 
we’ve had a bit of a falling out, and I 
wondered 4 

“Bob? That young Englishman, 
Robert Carter?” 

“Yes, sir. You know, you got him 
a job as what he calls a ‘gentleman’s 
gentleman,’ last week.” 

“On your recommendation, Janet. 
You gave him every virtue under 
heaven, you know. And Mr. Merritt 
tells me he is an excellent valet. What's 
wrong with him?” 

“Nothing isn’t wrong with him, Mr. 
Anerley. It—it was me.” 

“You quarreled, my child?” 

aes. Gir.” 

“What about?” 

“Why, it was like this, Mr. Anerley. 
Mother, she said she’d like to know 
more about him than we do before I[ 
got married to him. So I asked him to 
tell us more, and he sort of got mad, 
and says don’t I know a honest man 
when I see one, and I got madder and 
says can’t he answer a plain question 
when he’s asked one, and he says he 
ain’t a-going to answer no blooming 
catechism, and I can like him or lump 
him, and I tells him I don’t know what 
his ungentlemanlike language means, 
having always been a perfect lady my- 
self when it comes to language 3g 

“And everything else,” murmured 
Mr. Anerley. 

“And the upshot of it all is that he’s 
gone off and I haven’t seen him for a 
week. And I thought maybe you’d do 
something for me, Mr. Anerley. I— 
I can’t stand it much longer.” 

Two large tears rolled down the 
rosy cheeks. 

“Tut, tut, child, never shed tears for 
this cockney Lohengrin,” said Mr. 
Anerley kindly. “Wait a bit. Perhaps 
I can do something now.” 

He went out to the telephone in the 








passageway. The number he called was 
that of Guy Merritt’s club—Guy Mer- 
ritt being a young aristocrat to whom 
Mr. Anerley had rendered a signal 
service some three weeks before, saving 
him a perfectly needless trip to China. 
Mr. Merritt had been his warm friend 
since. 

“Hello! Mr. Merritt there?” 

* * ** ** * ** ** 

“Perfectly well, thank you. I want 
a word about that English valet you 
took on at my recommendation. Is he 
still satisfactory ?” 

* ** x * * x * 

“Doesn’t seem to you to be any kind 
of a crook?” 

xx * * * *k ** ** 

“IT wonder if you could send him over 
to me, with any kind of a message? I 
should like to speak to him as soon as 
[ can.” 

* * * * oe * * 

“About half an hour? I am very 
much indebted to you. Good-by.” 

Mr. Anerley returned to his guest 
smiling. 

“Janet, my child, if you could come 
back in about half an hour—possibly 
five minutes less—my soiled linen will 
be ready for you, and you would be 
saved a trip to-morrow. Can you pass 
half an hour in a moving-picture pal- 
ace ?” 
Janet looked at him anxiously. 
“Why, yes, Mr. Anerley, I dare say 
[ could.” 

“Only half an hour, remember, child. 
Don’t let the most thrilling drama de- 
tain you longer. Come back here and 
play the star role in your own.” 

“What, Mr. Anerley?” 

“Come back here, my child, and I 
may have some good news for you. 
Stay—here is the price of admission. 
Run along.” 

Alone, Mr. Anerley hastily finished 
his housework, and was humming as he 
dusted the rosewood bookcases when a 
second knock disturbed his homely toils. 


os 
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To his alarm, 
this knock was 
immediately fol- 
lowed by the 
opening of the 
door from with- 
out. He had 
forgotten to lock 
it! 

He had re- 
sumed the bun- 
galow apron. 
He was deeply 
mortified to be 
caught in it, and 
his greeting 
lacked a little of 
his usual polish. 

“Isabella! 
This is indeed 
an unexpected 
honor! Pray 
have a seat.” 

He pushed a 
chair toward 
her, removing 
the duster from 


his right to his “Isabella! This is indeed 


left hand to do 
so. His visitor, a 


an unexpected honor! 

Pray have a seat.”’ 
large lady, tight- 
ly clad in jetted net over satin, accepted 
it. Her shining black hair, which some- 
how recalled a horsehair sofa, was 
adorned with a trembling aigret. 

“Tf you will excuse me, Isabella’— 
Mr. Anerley’s cheeks, from the com- 
bined effects of exercise and annoy- 
ance, were as pink as a girl’s—“I will 
make myself more presentable.” 

He vanished from the room, having 
snatched at a towel from the alcove as 
he passed. Mrs. Grierson—the visitor 
was Mr. Anerley’s half sister, to whom 
he was indebted for the fifty dollars a 
month that paid his rent—gazed frown- 
ingly about her. Mentally placing such 
of his furniture as took her fancy in 
her own Brooklyn home, she started 
when she heard her brother’s voice: 
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“Are you thinking it might be photo- 
graphed for the Ladies’ Own World?” 

Mrs. Grierson, still frowning, turned 
her attention to her host. 

“Sit down, Dane, will you? I’m on 
my way to the opera, but | have half an 
hour to spare, and I want a serious talk 
with you. Dane, this nonsense can’t go 
on! You must give up this silly place 
and come to live with me. George and 
I have quite decided that we can’t af- 
ford that fifty a month any more——” 

She had the grace to stop. Blushing 
was beyond her. But a memory of the 
time when her George, a plain young 
man then at the foot of the ladder, had 
wished such a postponement of their 
wedding day as might have meant that 
it would never dawn at all, and had 
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been induced to marry her only by the 
handsome dowry that had almost beg- 
gared her half brother—this memory 
would obtrude when referred to 
her own bounty! 

“T trust”—Mr. Anerley tried to stave 
off any definite reply—‘“that you did 
not, for my sake, do any injustice to 
your dinner, Isabella? Your chef 
would have tempted Lucullus and ‘ 

“T wish you wouldn’t air your Greek 
to me!” interrupted his guest impa- 
tiently. “Do you understand me, Dane? 
I wish you to get an agent to subrent 
this place, and I want you to come to 
me on the first of December. That’s 
next week.” 

Mr. Anerley’s heart was heavy. Still, 
he made a feeble fight. 

“IT should—should feel that I was 
intruding, Isabella,” he almost stam- 
mered. “The—er—sacred character of 
the conjugal relation makes a_ third 
person—any third person—absolutely 
persona non grata in the domestic cir- 
Believe me, it does.” 


she 








cle. 

“Kindly keep vour French for those 
who understand it.” She spoke sharply. 
“T hope I’ve made myself plain. There 
will be no check on December the first. 
There is our second-best bedroom wait- 
ing for you. You've just paid our meals 
some kind of compliment—I suppose! 
—so you ought to be glad enough to 
have them. Now, Dane, that’s final.” 

Mr. Anerley made no reply. Uncom- 
fortable, and therefore angry, the lady 
went on: 

“You don’t want to come just be- 
cause, with us, you know you'd have 
to lead a decent, sober, and Christian 
life! George would expect you to go 
to church with him twice on Sunday. 
It would be only right. And certainly 


you couldn’t go to those queer, disrepu- 
table places for your dinner that any 
gentleman ought to be ashamed to be 
seen in, anyway! I wish you’d think of 
your age, Dane! And your latter end!” 
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“I do, sometimes,” her half brother 
answered quietly. 

He seemed to have aged several 
years since her entrance. He glanced 
at her, now, as a bird, caught in a fowl- 
er’s net, might look at the approaching 
fowler. Then his eyes wandered lov- 
ingly over his blue-and-white domain. 
Yet it was not so much the contrast be- 
tween this dainty nest and his sister’s 
second-best bedroom—a dark room 
crowded with discarded furniture, 
large, heavy, dingy “pieces” of marble- 
topped mahogany, meant for wide 
spaces—that smote him. It was the 
thought of dear Isabella’s society and 
supervision; of her George’s pompous 
talk, always anent his own marvelous 
success, resulting from his own marvel- 
ous acumen. Three meals a day in such 
company! It was unbelievable that this 
was to be his portion henceforth. Tor 
no gypsy, to whom the open road was 
heaven, loved his freedom more than 
this gentleman of the open road of the 
spirit. And now—had the nightmare 
of seven years materialized? 

Defiance suggested himself. Let her 
take her fifty and begone! A few years 
ago, he would have snapped his fingers 
at her threat. But now age was dim- 
ming his fire, taking the edge from his 
love of adventure. He could go hun- 
gry + he could not, in New York, sleep 
under the stars. This little home—how 
much it had meant to him! 
fifty dollars a month that had secured 
much that had meant! And 
she had promised it so gladly—on her 
wedding day! His wits did feed him. 
But he dared not trust them for rent. 

It was one of the factors in Mr. 
Anerley’s innocent bohemianism that 
the acceptance of a favor was abhor- 
rent to him. Many friends would have 
opened their purses at a hint, but to 
give such a hint would have robbed life 
of half its savor for him. 

“Mr. Anerley! Oh, Mr. An—er— 
ley!” 





Ergo, the 


it—how 
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responded the scion of 
a noble house, 


hoarsely and 


rather 
with a 


: i ~——. 
nervous giance at Nis | Aye Deu & 
host. - 
He rose, welcoming any interrup- 
tion. 


“Excuse me, Isabella, one moment.” 
minutes, 
which Mrs. Grierson fretted 
fumed. When he returned, he 
brought with him a young man in a 
checked suit of somewhat startling pat- 
tern. The young man boasted a pair of 
honest blue eyes, a crop of red hair and 
another of freckles, and a dimpled chin 
of much charm. He looked, however, 


as little at ease as a man may look. In 


He was gone at least five 


during 


and 




















his hand he 
match his coat. 

Mr. Anerley’s head was erect. 
eyes were shining. The creative 
ment of the artist was upon him—that 
was evident. 

“Isabella, may I present a young 
friend of mine—the Honorable 
Carteret, just over from Herefordshire 
and Oxford. Lord Cathchart’s young- 
est son.” 

The Honorable Roy Carteret ducked 
awkwardly and would have pulled at 


carried a checked cap to 


His 


mo- 


Roy 
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his forelock had not 
caught his hand. 

“Happy to meet you,” said Mrs. 
Grierson, and so she was. Like Tommy, 
she dearly loved a lord, or any connec- 
tion thereof. 

“*Appy to meet you,” responded the 
scion of a noble house, rather hoarsely 
and with a nervous glance at his host. 
He twisted his cap in his hands. 

“And how long have you been over, 
Mr. Carteret?” Mrs. Grierson was al- 
most playful, in an elephantine way. 

“Two months, ma’am—your lady- 
stammered the gentleman, with 
an uneasy glance into his cap. 

“Alas, not ‘your ladyship’ on these 
democratic interrupted Mr. 
Anerley, becoming pleasantly voluble. 
“Mr. Carteret, Isabella, hardly meets an 
untitled woman in his own country, and 
wants to ‘your ladyship’ all he comes 
Now, that little matter of 


Mr. Anerley 


, 


ship,” 


shores,” 


across here. 


my moving, Isabella, must, I think, 
stand over. Mr. Carteret came to ask 
me to coach him in both Latin and 


Greek, for the June examinations in 
Columbia. You see, I should have to 
be—er—handy, shouldn’t [?” 

“\Vhy, he looks too old for lessons,” 
said the surprised Mrs. Grierson. 
“Don’t you feel that—Mr. Carteret?” 

“It is this way, Isabella.” Mr. Aner- 
ley spoke before Mr. Carteret could 
voice his opinions on the subject. “His 
father, Lord Cathchart, having—er— 
five sons older than Roy, here, has de- 
cided to have this young chap brought 
up as a farmer. He will buy him the 
biggest sheep ranch in—er—Arizona. 
But he wishes him to complete the edu- 
cation so unhappily interrupted by the 
war. He——” 

“And why aren’t you fighting, Mr. 
Carteret?” Again the lady was heavily 
arch. 

Her pleasantry, however, seemed lost 
on the Honorable Roy Carteret, who 
grew, first excessively pale and then 
redder than his hair. He glared at her 
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with what was almost anger. Mr. 
Anerley tactfully interposed. 

“A peer’s commands, Isabella, are 
binding on his sons. Lord Cathchart 
wished Roy to come out here at once. - 
And I hope that, between us, we can 
make his stay in New York very pleas- 
ant. When the war is over # 

“Oh, surely!” cried Mrs. Grierson, 
with animation. Visions of the stately 
homes of England, herself as an hon- 
ored guest therein, rose before her men- 
tal vision. “You must bring Mr. Car- 
teret to dine with us, Dane. As for the 
matter we were speaking of, why’— 
she glanced at the honorable, who had, 
after the remark about the war, re- 
treated to the window—“won’t what he 
pays you pay the rent?” 

“Tsabella’—Mr. Anerley, too, low- 
ered his voice—“I could not press, you 
understand, for prompt payment. Lord 
Cathchart’s remittances, though hand- 
some, very handsome, are often delayed, 
and then the condition of Wall Street 
the Anglo-American 
market to a certain degree—— 

He stopped, partly because he was 
ashamed of himself, of his lack of in- 
ventiveness, and partly because the 
young man had come back to them, still 
cap in hand. 

“T better be going?” 

There was a note of entreaty in his 
voice. And at that moment Mrs. Grier- 
son’s eyes took in, for the first time, his 
clothes. They certainly were—cheap 
looking. 

“Ah, I don’t wonder at your embar- 
rassment, my boy.” Mr. Anerley an- 
swered his guest’s entreaty and his half 
sister’s suspicions at once. “You must 
let me explain your togs to Mrs. Grier- 
son. You see, Isabella”—his 





affects money 


” 


eyes 


shone again—‘“he is, in spite of two 
years at Oxford, merely a freshman at 
Columbia, and the sophomores have 
made him vow to wear these clothes— 
ridiculous misfits !—for a week, and he 
is not allowed to explain. 


See? Luck- 
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ily, I—I understood at once.” He 
tapped Mr. Carteret’s arm lightly. 
“May you speak to ladies, Roy? Per- 


haps not.” 

“Oh, I sy!’ answered his guest, 
somewhat irrevelantly. “You're pull- 
ing my leg!” 

Mrs. Grierson was familiar with such 
English slang, through the perusal of 
international novels. She smiled a lit- 
tle more pleasantly at Mr. Carteret, but 
suspicion was not quite dead within her 
soul. 

“What boat did you come over in?” 
she asked. 

“The Empress of 
Line,” he said promptly. 
beastly v’yage, too.” 

“He’s in love with this country, aren’t 
you, Roy?” Mr. Anerley almost inter- 
rupted. “Well, come at ten to-morrow, 
and we'll peg away at the classics. Your 
father expects great things of you, my 
boy, and we mustn’t disappoint him.” 

“Have you arranged about terms?” 
sharply demanded Mrs, Grierson, not 
wholly satisfied. 

Mr. Carteret glanced inside his cap, 
and himself replied: 

“Undaoubtedly. Pretty fit.” 

“He means that we have. 
about them later,’ Mr. Anerley inter- 
preted. ‘Say good evening, Roy, and 
go to the other places the hazers told 
you to do, and then this fool stunt will 
be over and you can get into your own 


Britain—Allan 
"AG a 


Tell you 


togs. These do make a surprising dif- 
ference. I hardly knew you myself, at 
first. Say good evening.” 


“Good evening,” 
his pupil. 

“Good evening.” Mrs, Grierson was 
at ease again. “And you must come 
over to Brooklyn quite soon, Mr. Car- 
teret. Come to dinner.” 
was Mr. Carteret’s laconic 


obediently replied 


“Thanks,” 
acceptance. 

He turned with unmistakable relief 
to the door when a tap made him start 
back—a little nervously. 
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“Come in,” was Mr. Anerley’s almost 
mechanical reply to the knock, and then 
he remembered ! 

Entered—Janet Grann! 

Mr. Carteret retreated abruptly to the 
window. She followed him with her 
eyes imploringly. He turned his back 
on her. 

“Are—are your soiled clothes ready, 
sir?” she asked, turning witha clouded 
face to Mr. Anerley. 

Mrs. Grierson applied a lorgnette to 
the investigation of Janet. 

“Who is this, Dane?” she asked. 

“The charming daughter of my ex- 
cellent laundress,” he replied. Then, 
to Janet, “No, my child. I was—er— 
interrupted. I fear that I may have 
trespassed upon your time and good na- 
ture in vain, since I must ask you to 
come to-morrow.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, sir,” she said, 
and then stepped boldly over to the 
young honorable in the window. “Bob! 
You mad yet?” 

Mrs. Grierson stared. 
mentally—so to speak—wrung his 
hands. The Honorable swung 
around to face Janet. 

“S’y, I ain’t mad with you! But you 
must tell the old lidy that I don’t an- 
swer no bloomin’ catechism.” His voice 
was very soft as he looked at the lovely 
“Vs 





Mr. Anerley 


Roy 


girl whose eyes were seeking his. 
I'll walk home with you.” 

“Dane”—Mrs. aigret 

was suddenly agitated—‘‘do you hear 
understand what this 
girlis? If you don’t interfere, I must.” 

Janet suddenly wheeled 
around, her cheeks blazing. 

“Mr. Anerley, will you tell this—I 
won't call her a Jady!—that I’m as re- 
spectable as she is! ‘Does he know 
what this girl is?” she mimicked 
angrily. ‘He knows more about me, 
you bet, than I know about him!” 

“My good girl,” said Mrs. Grierson, 
“you mustn’t speak to me like that.” 


Grierson’s 
him? Does he 


Grann 


” 
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“T wasn’t speaking to you at all,” 
flashed back Janet. 

“Gently, my child, gently,” said Mr. 
Anerley. “You quite misunderstand 
this lady. She has the highest respect 
for you, Janet, as every one must have. 
Run away, just for this evening. To- 
morrow—l’ll have everything ready,” 
he added, with meaning. 

“T’ll see ’er ’ome, sir,” Mr. Carteret 
interposed, and Janet smiled radiantly. 
The smile annoyed Mrs. Grierson. 

“Really, Dane”’—she was the out- 
raged champion of virtue now—“I can- 
not see this girl—probably innocent, in 
spite of her manners—led away by— 
your young friend.” She turned to 
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‘‘Mr. Carteret,’’ went on Mrs. Grierson, 
‘‘may I ask if you know that 
young woman’s station?”’ 


Janet. “This gentleman,” she ex- 
plained, “is only amusing himself with 
you. He means nothing by his atten- 
tions. And if you wish to remain a re- 
spectable girl, you will keep to young 
men of your own station.” 

“T guess my station is as good as 
his!” Janet tossed her pretty head. “I 
don’t know as I just know what a gen- 
tleman’s gentleman is, but I guess my 
brothers—plumbers, both of them— 
wouldn’t be it.” 

“But I may go into the plumbing, 


Janet,” Mr. Carteret suggested. “I’ve 
always ’ad a leaning that w’y.” 
“Dane’—Mrs. Grierson faced her 


brother angrily; the lovers went up to 
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the window and forgot the world—"‘this 
has to be explained! Either you are 
deceiving me, or that young fellow is 
deceiving her. As a member of the 
Brooklyn Social Purity League, I put 
my foot down on that! If he is what 
she thinks him, he isn’t what you pre- 
tend to think him! One of you two is 
lying! Which is it?” 

She had raised her voice, and the 
young people came down to earth on 
the last word. 

“Who's talking of lying?’ demanded 
Janet, advancing into the arena. “And 
who’s doing any lying? Not Bob! 
And [ll thank you, ma’am, not to say 
he is!” 

“T am not speaking to you, you very 
misguided girl,” snapped back the lady, 
“but to Mr. Anerley! Dane?” 

Janet, glancing from one to the other, 
quickly saw that her patron was in 
some kind of difficulty with this hard- 
faced woman. She longed to help him, 
but had no idea what to say or do on 
his behalf. 

“T only said as Mr. Carter don’t say 
what isn’t so.” The belligerence had 
gone from her voice. 

“Why does she call him 
demanded Mrs. Grierson. 


” 


“Carter?” 


“He wishes to drop the ‘et’ while he 
is at Columbia,” Mr. Anerley lied auto- 
matically, from long habit. 

“Why,” cried the astonished Janet, 
turning to her lover, “do you mean that 
your name isn’t Carter, Bob?” 

“My dear,” from Mr. Anerley, 
“there’s no harm in dropping a letter or 
two. You see’—he made a last, weak- 
kneed fight to Isabella—‘the English 
don’t pronounce the past participle of 
the verb to eat as we do! [Ve say ‘ate’ 
—a-t-e, ate! They say ‘et.’ And he’s 
been so guyed about it at Columbia. 
They would say ‘Carter—et.’” 

“What was he doing at Columbia,” 
demanded the mystified Janet, “and him 
a——” 
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“What is he doing with your laun- 
dress’ daughter?” sternly demanded 
Mrs. Grierson of her brother. “I shall 
go and see her mother to-morrow, 
Dane, and investigate. As a member 
of the Brooklyn Social Purity League— 
if she’s a bad lot i 

Mr. Anerley saw his last line of de- 
fenses crumble. He could not even at- 
tempt to maintain them at the cost of 
a girl’s good name. Many of his sub- 
limest lies had, indeed, been uttered to 
defend women’s reputations. 

“Mr. Carteret,” went on Mrs. Grier- 
son, “may I ask if you know that young 
woman’s station ?” 

“Stytion, my lidy?”’ said Mr. Car- 
teret. “I know she’s a little bit of all 
right, and that’s enough for me.” 

“Ts your name Carter or not?” Janet 
cried. “If you’ve been kidding me, you 
can beat it right now!” 

“Kidding you?” It was no wonder 
that Mr. Carteret lost his head ; she was 
lovely in her indignation. “I'll marry 
you to-morrow, Janet, if you'll s’y the 
word, and no mistake abaout it.” 

‘What will your father say?” Mrs. 
Grierson weakened a little. He was cer- 
tainly a_ striking-looking young man; 
he might be all right. 

“Lord Cathchart made a romantic 
match himself,” Mr. Anerley mur- 
mured, “and in this new country, I don’t 
think he’d be so particular.” Then he 
threw up the sponge. “That’s all, Car- 
ter,” he said suddenly. “Take Janet 
home and tell her all about it.” 

“\What? The whole gime, sir?’ 

“Everything. Never mind about the 





clothes, Janet.” 

The door closed behind them. Youth 
and love were shut out, and the room 
seemed dark and cold. Mr. Anerley 
sat down, old and tired, with the sec- 
ond-best bedroom in the Brooklyn house 
vividly present to his mind’s eye. No 


help; the “gime,” as Merritt’s valet had 
called it, was all up. 
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Then an inspiration came to him. He 
rose and went to the telephone. He 
called up Mr. Merritt, this time at 
Sophia Carrington’s house. Mrs. 
Grierson, who of course heard the num- 
ber and knew it, was amazed. 

“That you, Merritt?” called her half 
brother. “Will you kindly speak a 
word to a lady for me? I am anxious 
to convince one that our mutual friend, 
Roy Carteret, for the nonce Bob Car- 
ter, is O. K. as far as you know him. 
Will you say so to her, if I give her the 
receiver? Thanks. Isabella?” 

He handed her the receiver—and to 
whatever gods of chance he had any 
faith in, Mr. Anerley would have 
For on the chance 
Merritt hung—his 


prayed if he could. 
phrasing of 
freedom. 
“The gentleman in question is with- 
a blameless life?’ re- 
“Thank you.” 


Guy 


out spot—leads 
peated Mrs. Grierson. 
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“Now are you convinced ?”’ demanded 
Mr. Anerley airily. 

“Why didn’t you say you knew him 
through Mr. Merritt?” Isabella asked, 
aggrieved. 

“Now, did I?” mused Mr. Anerley, 
aloud. “I’ve seen them together at the 
club, of course, but was it Merritt who 
introduced him? I think not!” 

Bob had taken a telegram to the club, 
so for once Mr. Anerley spoke the 
truth. 

“Well, it’s a connection worth keep- 
ing up,” admitted his sister grudgingly. 
“T'll go now, Dane. And I'll send the 
check—once more.” 

Mr. Anerley insisted on seeing her to 
her car. And then he returned to his 
little kingdom and began lovingly to 
dust it. 

“Sate for the balance of this year!” 
he thought. “And by January the first 
—something will turn up!” 





A LOVE SONG 
SIT beneath the tented trees, 
Alone—yet you are there; 
Your fingers curve in every breeze 


1 


That comes to lift my hair. 


Under the ardent-g 


4 ° 


lowing sun 


I walk, aloof, remote; 
But yours the kiss, O dearest one, 
That burns my cheek, my throat. 


On the moon-silvered sands I lie 
And hearken to the sea; 

In every whispering wave you sigh 
Or sing or call to me. 


Symbols I find in flower and dew, 
In stars a proof divine 
That I was born for you, for you, 
And you are mine, are mine! 
IvA WHITMAN ROBINSON. 
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On Playing the Piano 


WO little girls stood in a door- 
way engaged in lively argument. 
Said Brown Braids: 
“My new piece is awful hard. It’s 
in four and flats. My 
=n 2 oe 9 ». . pn 
teacher says that even Paderooski plays 
it at his concerts.” 


sharps five 


“How long is it?” asked Yellow 
Curls sharply, as if length were the 
only criterion. 


“Four pages,” replied the other. 

“Oh, my last piece was five pages, 

aid Yellow Curls triumphantly, “and 
it was an opera!” 

“You have to cross hands a lot in 
countered Brown Braids. 
trill in mine of 
bars,” declared Yellow Curls. 

“Mine’s full of octaves, and they’re 
harder than trills,” Brown 
Braids, set on proving her case. 

More we did not listen to, but this 
snatch of conversation reminded us that 
there are many grown-ups whose ideas 
of music are just as innocent of its real 
purpose and content, who think that 
octaves and trills and crossing the 
hands and “touching every key on the 
piano” indicate musical ability of a high 
order. Thus, when Jennie can pound 


” 


01 » 79 
mine, 


“There’s a twelve 


asserted 


or do up 
variations 


out the “Maiden’s Prayer” 
“Annie Laurie’ with more 
than is becoming to that sweet and sim- 
her mother, father, sisters, 
cousins, and aunts are enraptured at 
the virtuosity of the performer, and 
Jennie is regarded as a finished artist. 
By the same token, if Willie can “rag” 
a popular song with harmonic improvi- 
sations of his own, his kindred are 
proud of his genius. 

Not for an instant do these excel- 
lent people dream that they ap- 
plauding musical caricatures and paro- 
They do not know that “Annie 
Laurie” trilled, octaved, and arpeggioed 
is nothing but a cartoon of the pretty 
lass, and that Willie’s syncopation is in 
line with the drums, gongs, and bone 
clappers of the Kafir minstrel. 

In these observations there is neither 
scorn nor sarcasm—rather it sym- 
pathy that actuates them, for the afore- 
said opinions indicate the childlike 
mind, the undeveloped taste, in the 
great realm of music. All of us must 
pass through this phase. But the trou- 
ble is that most of us do not pass 
through. We remain more or less ele- 
mentary in the art. 


ple lass, 


are 


dies. 


is 
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The piano, perhaps, is used and 
abused beyond other instruments. 
Daily, in a million homes, it is thumped 
with enthusiasm and enjoyment, and 
there is no reason why our aspiring 
pianists should produce so much noise, 
though it is, as La Rochefoucauld said, 
the least unpleasant of noises. If the 
players had the correct idea of effect- 
ing good tone, even their endless ex- 
ercises need not be a necessary evil to 
themselves and others. Technical mo- 
notony can be lightened and colored by 
the magic of touch—that elusive and 
much sought after will-o’-the-wisp of 
the true artist. 

Volumes have been written on the 
subject of touch and tone production, 
and a score of theories projected and 
exemplified. In this brief space we can 
hope only to drop a hint or two that 
may serve to stimulate the student to 
further research and experiment. For 
the purpose of imparting specific ad- 
vice, we are first going to suppose that 
you are interested enough to play at 
the piano in a popular sense, but that 
you often long to perform to better 
ends. So we recommend that, when 
you next play over a composition, you 
try to examine with close attention ex- 
actly what you are doing physically. 
Is your hand awkward and stiff? Do 
your fingers wabble, especially at the 
nail joint? Have you a rigid wrist? 
Are you seated very high? What about 
your arms—are they loose or at a ten- 
sion? Do you keep your right foot on 
the loud pedal most of the time, or do 
you joggle it as you unconsciously beat 
time? 

Any one of these things is sufficient 
to spoil good tone; any two of them 
are guaranteed to ruin it. 

Let us begin with the fingers. They 
should be held on the keyboard in a 
natural position, slightly curved, the 
nail joints firm, the tips of the fingers 
touching the keys. The consensus of 


the best opinion is against lifting the 
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fingers too high when playing gener- 
ally, though in technical work it is often 
desirable for clear-cut definition of cer- 
tain passages. Bravura or coloratura 
effects require increased arching of the 
hand and curving of the fingers, while, 
contrarily, the singing, legato effects 
should be achieved through straighten- 
ing the fingers and making them cling 
to the keys. And the ball of the finger 
is used as much as possible in legato 
playing. In staccato and brilliant pas- 
sages, the tip of the finger does the 
work. Now try out some of your scales 
with these two distinct and opposite 
touches. 

Practice everything slowly, slowly, 
until speed comes of itself to you. 

It is of prime importance that the 
wrist be loose and flexible. Octaves, 
properly played, show the value of the 
loose wrist. The common tendency is to 
grip the octave with thumb and fifth 
finger and use the forearm in an up- 
and-down motion, which is tiresome 
and entirely wrong. Your wrist must 
be employed as a sort of swift, well- 
oiled hinge and spring for the hand, as 
it trips and flutters over the keyboard. 
Of course, the forearm and even the 
upper arm and shoulder are sometimes 
brought into action for powerful effects 
in octaves and chords, but the chief 
lesson is to learn to play them with 
loose wrists. There is also a rotary 
motion of the wrist advocated in tech- 
nique which is gaining support among 
piano pedagogues, but it would have to 
be personally demonstrated to be un- 
derstood. 

Of the arm there is little to say ex- 
cept that it should be always relaxed 
from the shoulder, allowing the weight 
of it to rest on the fingers, and, if I 
may be permitted the term, allowing 
the weight to pour into the hand and 
through the fingers. This is vital to 
the production of good tone quality and 
is the proper employment of your en- 
ergy and strength when directed to 
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piano playing. Every prominent teacher 
and public performer insists upon this 
relaxation or devitalization of the arm, 
for through it only can you master 
the secret of beautiful tone and play 
without tiring the muscles. It is sim- 
ilar to control of the throat in voice 
production, for unless you learn how 
to relax the larynx and its neighbor- 
ing muscles, the emission of tone is 
faulty and you soon tire because of 
misdirected effort. 

If you think you cannot grasp what 
is meant by devitalization of the arm 
without physical demonstration, sup- 
pose you try the following: Lift both 
arms up in front of you to the level 
of your shoulders and let them drop 
suddenly in a lifeless manner ; they will 
swing slightly several times at your 
sides before coming to a dead stop. 
While they are thus swinging, note the 
quality or feel of your arm. That is 
devitalization, and that is how your 
arms ought to feel when you play the 
piano, but poised and controlled. It is 
not easy to attain this muscular trick, 
but intelligent practice will give it to 
you. And there is no more important 
physical point about piano playing than 
this condition and control of the arm. 

For hand and finger position, wrist 
flexibility, and arm devitalization, it is 
sometimes better to practice away from 
the instrument until you have become 
thoroughly familiar with the several 
processes. Many of the leading piano 
teachers keep the new pupil at table 
calisthenics of this sort for weeks, that 
he may concentrate on the correct use 
of hand and arm without having his 
attention diverted by reading or hearing 
notes. Leschetizky, the greatest piano 
teacher the world ever knew, put even 
professional performers, who came to 
him for help, on just such a course of 
simple and seemingly silly exercises. 

Dull as daily exercises may seem to 
you, they are indispensable, and should 
consist of scales, arpeggios, octaves, and 
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chords in various keys and combina- 
tions. But they need not be dull if 
you will endeavor to employ different 
touches and invent shifting accentua- 
tions. Should you be in doubt as to 
what exercises to use—we are assum- 
ing that you have no teacher and de- 
sire to increase your skill and accom- 
plishment without one—take the Czerny 
studies, opus 299 and 740, and work 
through them conscientiously. Follow 
these with the Clementi Gradus. By 
that time you ought to be ready for 
excellent and pleasurable performance. 
If you think Czerny and Clementi too 
old-fashioned and severe, obtain a mod- 
ern work like that of Heinrich Germer, 
which covers technical ground in a con- 
cise and complete manner. For études, 
begin with Heller and Cramer, then 
work your way through Moszkowski 
and Henself to Chopin and Liszt. This 
is a large order. 

Practice everything slowly, slowly, 
until speed comes of itself to you. 

So far we have dwelt on the physical 
side of piano playing. Now let us con- 
sider the mental and spiritual sides of 
the art, for brain and soul are all-im- 
portant parts of its “anatomy.” Of 
course, your fingers and arm are di- 
rected by your brain, but it has still 
another task—that of memorizing the 
notes so that the music can be per- 
formed independently of the printed 
page. 

Do not cry that it is impossible for 
you to commit music to memory. You 
can, if you will learn to concentrate. 
Virtuosi have various methods of mem- 
orizing—through the eye, ear, fingers— 
but we feel that the best and surest 
method of committing music to memory 
is to analyze it, measure by measure, 
phrase by phrase, even taking the bass 
and treble separately, until you have 
fixed the notes in your mind indelibly. 
This calls for patience and concentra- 
tion of a high order, but the results 
are worth your time and temper. One 
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of the most valuable courses to pursue 
is to try to memorize the notes of a 
composition away from the piano, tak- 
ing a bar at a time at first, then in- 
creasing the amount as your mind de- 
velops power and assimilation. As you 
“fix” your quota of measures, go to 
the piano and see if you can play them. 
Give this an honest trial and we are 
certain you will be amazed and de- 
lighted, provided, of course, that you 
are an earnest student. 

Practice everything slowly, slowly, 
until speed comes of itself to you. 

To tell you anything definite and 
really informative of the spiritual side 
of piano playing is difficult if not im- 
possible. There are a thousand ways 
of expressing the same notes through 
human fingers, depending upon that 
elusive essence of the individual which 
is called “personality” for want of a 
better word. Chopin used to say that 
the pedal was the soul of the piano, 
but the soul of the player must not re- 
side in her foot. Here, again, we take 
opportunity to warn all students against 
indiscriminate use of the forte ,pedal. 
Despite the careful marking of it 
throughout a composition, ninety-nine 
out of a hundred players have not the 
least idea how to use it. Be wary, then, 
of pedaling until you master other parts 
of the anatomy of playing. Pedal ef- 
fects can be exquisite or excruciating. 

We have found in our experience 
that the majority of amateur pianists 
not only pay no attention to the pedal 
markings, but ignore other essential an- 
notations put into the composition by 
‘author or editor. Now, some of the 
“soul” is in these cryptic dots, dashes, 
curves, abbreviations, and _ foreign 
words. Therefore, we strongly advise 
the student to know them offhand. A 
dictionary of musical terms is all that 
is necessary. Performing expressively 
on the piano is also helped forward by 
the player reading works on music and 


the biographies of great composers, for 
thus one gets into closer touch with 
the ideas and aims of the master musi- 
cians, 

Assuming that you are interested in 
taking up the easier classics, but do not 
feel certain of which to select, I ap- 
pend a little budget of those most likely 
to please, which present no great diffi- 
culties for the average hand. I am 
almost afraid to recommend Bach, but 
I will say that his “Inventions” are 
supreme music, simply expressed. Of 
3eethoven, there are his earlier sonatas 
and his delightful “Bagatelle.” The 
earlier sonatas of Mozart are easy and 
tuneful. Schumann’s “Scenes from 
Childhood” will afford a number of 
pleasant pieces. It is out of style to 
praise Mendelssohn’s “Songs Without 
Words,” but they are nevertheless ex- 
cellent. Several of the “Moments Mu- 
sical” of Schubert should be picked 
out with joy. In Grieg’s “Lyric 
Pieces,” you will find a mine of pleas- 
ure, and you won’t have to dig too hard, 
either. Of American composers, you 
will make no mistake in getting Nevin’s 
“Water Scenes” and “A Day in 
Venice” and MacDowell’s “Woodland 
Sketches.” 

Sut we might go on and on filling 
up pages with titles of lovely compo- 
sitions, and still fail to give you a 
fraction of the golden store, as well 
as fail to name those you would like 
most. All of us have our favorites, 
from Bach to Wagner, from Stephen 
Foster to Irving Berlin. And when all 
is said and done, if we like any kind 


of music, there is hope for us—it is . 


a good sign, for, as Shakespeare says 
so wonderfully : 


The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet 
sounds, 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils; 

The motions of his spirit are dull as night 

And his affections dark as Erebus: 

Let no such man be trusted. 
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Virginia was in love, but many girls will understand her dissatisfaction with life and 


her doubts and hesitation as to marriage. 


IRGINIA was poor, pretty, and re- 
bellious; rebellious, of course, 
against the poverty, not the pret- 

tiness, though perhaps the latter was 
really a fundamental—if unsuspected— 
inciter of the revolt. 

She looked down at Harley, stretched 
out on the grass beside her, his face 
lighted by a wistful eagerness and al- 
ways turned toward her. His hand 
sought and found hers and held it 
under a fold of her skirt. 

It was a lovely day, and Sunday, 
else both would have been at work, not 
sitting idly in the park. It was very 
pleasant there, and Virginia did not at 
all wish to think, but somehow watch- 
ing a string of automobiles like these, 
in which carefully groomed women 
rode with such an air of well-being, al- 
ways set her to thinking, to wondering 
why they rode and she sat there watch- 
ing. And so she disliked thought, like 
all people who do not think quite 
enough. It only made you unhappy 
and did not get you anywhere. 

“Happy?” whispered Harley. 

She smiled down at him. 

“Yes,” she lied, after the manner of 
women. 


“Look!” Harley gave her hand a 


little squeeze. “There’s the Seckleses !” 
he laughed. 

Virginia looked with distaste. There 
was Mrs. Seckles, in an old suit, shiny 
and spotted. She had hemmed up the 
skirt, since they are wearing short 


A very real little story of a very real girl. 


skirts, thus revealing her poor, tired 
flat feet clumping along in a new pair 
of heavy shoes, which might have been 
sold profitably by weight. With hat 
askew and holding a child with each 
hand, she walked just behind Seckles, 
a little prune of a man in clothes a size 
too large for him, who was wheeling 
the baby carriage. The two older chil- 
dren led the procession, while the rear 
was brought up by a dancing little tow- 
head who seemingly paid not the slight- 
est attention to her mother’s continual 
warnings: 

“Now, you come along, now, Daisy! 
Now, you, Daisy, you'll git lost! We'll 
lose you sure if you don’t watch out!” 

The other children kept exclaiming: 

“Look, ma, look! Buy some pea- 
nuts, pop. Aw, pop, buy some pea- 
nuts !” 

To Virginia’s relief, they passed 
without discovering her and Harley. 

“Aren't they: a bunch?” Harley 
thought them very amusing. “I sup- 
pose this is their annual outing.” 

Virginia did not think them at all 
amusing. 

“Ugh!” she shuddered. ‘They make 
me sick!” 

“Why? They’re harmless.” 

“Oh, they’re so—miserable.” 

“Oh, no, they’re not. Anyway, they 
don’t know it if they are, so what’s the 
difference.” 

“T’ll bet she knows it,” asserted Vir- 
ginia slowly. 
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She withdrew her hand from Har- 
ley’s, and he, feeling some deeper re- 
treat in her, became grave again. 

“Being poor isn’t the worst thing in 
the world,” he ventured thoughtfully. 

“TIsn’t it?’ said Virginia. “Well, 
seeing the Seckles always makes me 
think it is. You know I’m trying to get 
“mother to move, just so we won't see 
them all the time. We’re bad enough 
ourselves, without living next door to 
the Seckles.”’ 

“Kids are noisy, I suppose,” said 
Harley. 

She did not reply. She was looking 
at two figures on horseback approach- 
ing along the near bridle path. Thor- 
oughbreds, she thought, horses and 
riders, too. The girl, with head high, 
gave the world a careless glance as she 
rode serenely through it. She need not 
touch it and it could not touch her, her 
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air seemed to say. The young man, 
blond, bareheaded, rode close beside 
her, and there was something in the 
way he kept his head turned toward 
her that reminded Virginia of Harley. 
They were lovers, too, Virginia thought 
—with no problems. 

“That’s the way to be,” she said with 
a little laugh. 

“Pretty good-looking pair,” Harley 
agreed. “But you can’t tell. They may 
have troubles of their own.” 

“Not sordid ones, anyway,” said Vir- 
ginia. 

“Well,” he hesitated, “depends on 
what you call sordid i 





“Poverty and dirt and drudgery,” she 
promptly defined. “Let’s go, Harley. 
It’s getting chilly.” 

He rose promptly and helped her to 
rise. 


They did not talk much on the way 
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home. Harley recognized her mood as 
one into which she occasionally fell. 
Without quite understanding, he 
dreaded it, for he knew that never was 
she so far away from him as then. He 
felt in a dim way her dissatisfaction 
with life at these times and was sad- 
dened by not having force himself to 
lift her out of it. 

“Want to go to a movie to-night ?” he 
asked when, after a long ride in a 
crowded street car, they stood at last in 
the dingy entrance of the flat building 
where she lived. 

“No, thanks. I’ve got some things I 
want to do.” She did not ask him in to 
supper, as she frequently did on Sun- 
day nights. “I’m kind of tired, any- 
way.” 

“All right.” Sometimes she wished 
that he would not accept her expressed 
wish as such a final thing. ‘What are 
you going to do to-morrow ?” 

“I’m going out to Luella’s for din- 
ner. It’s her birthday. I always take 
her some little thing.” 

“All right,” said Harley again. “Can 
I come out and bring you home?” 

“Tf you like.” 

He took her hands and drew her to 
him. She did not resist. His cheek 
pressed hers tenderly—he kissed her. 
For a second she leaned against him. 
He was so strong and gentle. That 
was what you always thought of about 
Harley—he was so strong and gentle. 

The Seckles were home. The sound 
of them and the smell of their stew 
made a desert of reality about the illu- 
sory oasis of Harley’s and Virginia’s 
love. The insistence of the Seckles’ 
atmosphere was presently like a hand 
forcing them apart. 

“Good night, honey girl,” Harley 
whispered. 

“Good night,” murmured Virginia. 

Some one came tramping noisily 
down the hall, and Virginia went on 
upstairs. 

The family was at supper—Mrrs. Bai- 


” 


ley, a thin woman whose good looks 
had been ground away by overwork 
and under foy; grandma, withered and 
gnarled like a dead oak, but with life 
still snapping in her eyes; Tim, four- 
teen, mostly ‘appetite. Dick, seventeen, 
was old enough to be out with his 
“girl.” Luella, whose birthday was to- 
morrow, was married. 

Virginia replied briefly to her moth- 
er’s “Did the park look pretty?” and 
“Why didn’t Harley come in?’ to 
Tim’s “What did the band play?” and 
“Did you look at the bears?” Grandma 
had been to the movie around the block, 
“where they was a-showin’ ‘The Amaz- 
ing Adventures of Alberta,’” and she 
would have held off answering Ga- 
briel’s trumpet until she had witnessed 
the last chapter’s untangling. Some- 
body should have painted grandma at 
the movies—a wiry little figure in in- 
evitable apron, little plaid shawl* over 
her thin gray hair, wrinkled face as ex- 
pectant as the ten-year-old urchin’s be- 
side her, putting down her five cents at 
the window, forgetting all her seventy 
years of the common lot in “The Amaz- 
ing Adventures of Alberta!” 

When Tim had clattered out, whis- 
tling, Mrs. Bailey spoke more inti- 
mately. 

“Ts Harley going to get his raise?” 

“Yes.” Virginia nodded. 

“Virgie, you going to get married, 
then, in the fall?” 

“T don’t know, mother,” said Vir- 
ginia in a low voice. 

Mrs. Bailey questioned her with a 
glance of anxious affection. 

“Now, Virgie, don’t you let the fam- 
ily interfere with your plans none. 
We'll get along just fine. We'll move 
into the Hansens’ old flat. We'll be 
just as comfortable, and the rent’s so 
much cheaper. And ma has her pen- 
sion, and Dickie pays his board now, 
and Tim’s going to get a paper route, 
and I can do considerable sewing after- 
noons and all. We'll get along just 
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fine, and you and Harley can set up 
for yourselves.” 

Virginia had heard this before. She 
listened now with a sort of weariness. 
It seemed to her that family conversa- 
tion was always just that same devis- 
ing of ways “to get along.” 

“I’m not sure that I want to,” she 
said listlessly. 

Grandma spoke now; she wasn’t any 
hand to “put in,” though. 

“Harley’s an awful good boy, Vir- 
gie. I’ve seen a sight o’ men, and there 
ain’t so many Harleys.” 

“Yes, Harley is good,” said Virginia. 
“T’m not afraid of Harley. It’s—it’s 
me.” 

“What do you mean, Virgie?’ her 
mother asked. 

Virginia did not reply at once. Then 
she burst out suddenly, almost defi- 
antly : 

“Mother, what have you got out of 
life?” 

Mrs. Bailey half dodged, as if this 
strange child of hers had thrown some- 
thing at her. 

“Land sakes!” she murmured help- 
lessly. ‘I don’t know what you mean, 
hardly, Virgie.” She groped a bit. “I 
don’t know’s I’ve had any great trou- 
bles except when your father was 
killed. We’ve always been tolerable 
well. I don’t know but what we’ve got 
along as well as most folks.’ She fin- 
ished with a touch of pride. 

Virginia thought the way most folks 
got along was just the way she didn’t 
want to—that was the whole tangle, in 
fact. But what was the use of saying 
it? They didn’t understand. 

Grandma was watching her. 

“Honey, whatever you do, you think 
maybe things would ’a’ been different 
if you’d done the other way. But I 
dunno. It’s kind of a muchness, I’m 
thinkin’. They might be different, but 
would they be any better? That's it. 
If it ain’t one thing, it’s another. But 
don’t you try to run away, child. It 


won’t do you no good at all. In this 
world,” grandma concluded with con- 
viction, “there ain’t no place to run to.” 

Virginia laughed a little. She had, 
of course, all the younger generation’s 
superiority to the older, but in her heart 
—even in her head—she had to admit 
that what grandma said was seldom 
trash. 

“Virgie was always a great hand 
to think about things,” offered her 
mother, beginning to pick up the dishes. 

“Well, I guess it never hurt her 
none,” said grandma. 

Virginia was her favorite—in the 
girl’s fresh prettiness, her refinement, 
her style, she saw the flower of the 
family. 

“Virginia’s smart,” grandma had al- 
ways said to herself. “She keeps up 
a lot of thinkin’. Virginia’s more like 
me’n any of ’em!” 

Virginia’s questioning mood _ was 
gone in the morning. There never was 
much time for reflection mornings, and, 
anyway, this was a bright morning that 
seemed to dawn over a bright world. 
Her spirits were high with mere animal 
health, and besides, she could not but 
approve the face that smiled back from 
her mirror—its clear eyes and fresh 
skin and delicious lips. Her hat might 
be cheap, but it was becoming; her 
waist was clean and fresh looking, her 
figure trim. So tra-la-la! It’s not such 
a bad world, after all! 

It was not one of those Blue Mon- 
days; everything went smoothly in the 
waist section. None of the girls, for 
a wonder, had any tales of woe to re- 
count. They were all giggling over 
yesterday’s adventures “An’ he 
kep’ lookin’ at me an’ lookin’ at me, an’ 
finally I says “And _ Billy’d 
bought a lot of pop “And, I 
screamed right out and everybody 
laughed fit to kill >and so on. No- 
body came around taking up a collec- 
tion for somebody’s “operation; no- 
body got “called” or “canned.” Some- 
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body brought a lovely cake and passed 
it around in the lunch room. 

What was the use bothering about 
things, Virginia thought lazily. Maybe 
nothing unpleasant would happen to 
you yourself. Having to work in a de- 
partment store might not be as pleasant 





















as being a banker’s daughter; still, if 
you felt all right, you might be a lot 
worse off. Maybe Harley might get to 
be manager or something with his com- 
pany. The memory of his kiss thrilled 
her. 

3ut when the store closed, she was 
pretty tired, and it was a long ride out 
to Luella’s. She wondered how Ben 


stood it every day. Of course they had 
had to buy where it was cheap, and they 
had put the date of all earthly pleasure 
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ahead to “when we get the place paid 
for.” Virginia looked out upon so 
many bare little boxes of houses with 
their chicken yards. A good many big 
“washings” had not been taken off the 
lines yet, and flapped forlornly in the 
dusk. 

Luella met her at the door with the 
baby in her arms and the two older chil- 


dren peeping out from behind her 
skirts. 
“Well, Virgie, how are you? Aw- 


ful glad to see you. Come right in. 


Virginia replied briefly to her mother’s 
“Did the park look pgetty?’’? and 
‘Why didn’t Harley come in?” 


Kiss Aunt Virgie, baby. Aw, what 
makes you act so? He’s that bashful. 
Bennie’s goin’ to kiss Aunt Vir- 
gie—and your namesake ain’t a_ bit 
afraid, is she? What? For me? Aw, 
now, hon, what’d you bring me a pres- 


Look! 


ent for? You needn’t at all. Ain’t that 
sweet? Lord, I won’t know how to act 
in a new waist. I says to Ben this 


morning, ‘Don’t you bring me a thing. 
We'll think of presents when we get 
the place paid for.’ And he needs a 
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Sunday suit so bad. No, no, baby 
mustn’t touch! Lay off your hat, Vir- 
gie. Don’t you look neat and nice? 
Your hat’s swell. Dinner’s all ready to 
take up. No, we won’t wait for Ben. 
I never know when he’ll be home. He 
thought he’d have to work late to-night, 
anyway. No, I'll just put him in his 
buggy now. He’ll be asleep in a min- 
ute.” 

Luella bustled about taking up din- 
ner. She had on a faded calico dress 
and she had faded, too, in the six years 
of her married life. She was thin and 
sallow and a little sagged, and she had 
the kind of hair that always looks as 
if it had been scrambled instead of 
dressed. Luella’s house and children 
were clean, but Luella’s hands were 
worn and red and scarred. 

And Virginia’s eyes could not but 
see, and Virginia’s brain began to think 
again. She was fond of Luella, but to 
be like her! To put up with this! 
Still, what was the matter with it? 
Had Luella or Virginia herself been 
used to so much better? No, but 

Dinner went on. Luella’s conversa- 
tion was punctuated by the children’s 
wants and by trips to the kitchen. 
“How’s ma and grandma, and has Dick 
got another new girl?” ‘“When’s ma 
coming out?” “Oh, and did Harley get 
his raise?” “Ain't that grand? Ben 
wanted to take up one of them—those 
study courses, but he’s so blamed tired 
nights he just can’t keep awake to 
study. But when we get the place paid 
for Only, Lord only knows when 
that’ll be! What’s the use stewin’ about 
it, though?” 

At last Virginia spoke: 

“Say, Lu, would you marry Ben if 
you had it to do over?” 

Luella stared. 

“What d’ you mean, Virgie? Why, 
I’d never thought of it.” She laughed 
a little. “Goodness, how do I know? 
I’ve got troubles enough without going 
back to decide something over again 








that’s already done for good! What 
are you drivin’ at, Virge?” 

“Oh—nothing. I just wondered if 
—being married—was like you thought 
it would be.” 

“You and Harley haven’t had any 
trouble, have you, hon?” 

“Oh, no,” said Virginia. “But some- 
times I kind of get to thinking % 

“Well, V'll tell you, Virgie,” said Lu- 
ella thoughtfully. “Bein’ married ain't 
all skittles and beer—that’s fact. I did 
kind of have an idea, when Ben and I 
got married, that my troubles was all 
over. I didn’t do much figurin’ about 
it, though. When Ben says, ‘Let’s get 
married,’ to me, I was that tickled I 
never thought of a thing.” She paused 
a moment, looking down at her hard 
hands. “I get tired and sort of dis- 
couraged sometimes. I suppose every- 
body has days when they feel, ‘What’s 
the use, anyway?’ Of course, children 
tie you down, after the misery of havin’ 
7em. But there! I wouldn’t give ’em 
up for the world. I haven’t been to 
a movie, even, but that once with 
grandma, for over a year. And Ben, 
he works awful hard. Of course, we’d 
like to have things a little easier 
Still, I don’t know as we wish we'd 
never started it. I don’t know as we 
ever have.’ She broke off musingly; 
then jumped up briskly with the man- 
ner of brushing aside inconsequence. 
“Both these kids are just about asleep! 
I'll just get ’em into bed, and then 
that'll be done.” 

“Can’t I do something to help you, 
iar’ 

“No, thanks. It won’t take long. 
Come on, now, Bennie, there’s a good 
boy! Been a good boy all day, ain't 
you, son? And Virgie’s been a good 
girl, too.” She vanished with them 








into the bedroom. 

Virginia sat chin in hand, her elbows 
on the littered table. Another time she 
would have started clearing it off ; now 
she merely stared dully at all these 
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dishes that must be washed. Under 
the kitchen’ table, she could see a basket 
of clothes, Luella’s washing of the 
morning—to be ironed to-morrow. 

She was not contrasting Luella’s 
married life with less toilsome ones; 
it was that this seemed to be the com- 
mon lot of her class. What was love, 
that got you into this? And that love, 
the very thing you risked all this for, 
seemed so often forgotten, no more 
thought of after—at least 

She thought of Harley. She loved 
Harley—always something caught at 
her heart at the thought of him—but 
enough for this? She shuddered. She 
saw Luella as a pathetic figure. Luella 
would not have recognized herself as 
a pathetic figure, perhaps, just as the 
Seckles had no notion that they were a 
miserable lot. 

Luella returned. 

“They’re clear gone already. My 
land, here it is half past eight and Ben 
not home yet! He'll have had a bite in 
town, I suppose. I'll just start these 
dishes ag 

She went back presently to the old 
subject. 

“Well, I’ll tell you, Virgie, I used to 
get kind of blue every once in a while, 
meetin’ up with so many things I hadn’t 
counted on and findin’ out Ben wasn’t 
always just like he used to be Sunday 
nights. I used to weep around some. 
But finally I saw it wouldn’t do, and I 
just pulled up and says to myself, 
‘Look here, Luella Petty, what’s the 
good of this? You married a poor man 
and just a regular man, and,’ I says, 
‘you’re up against about what every 
other woman is up against. And my 
land,’ I says, ‘Ben’s good and he’s 
steady, and where’d you be any better 
off? I says. ‘Ain’t everybody up 











against the whole fret of living just the 
same, anyway?’ ” 
“T guess’ they are,” said Virginia 
slowly, taking up a dry dish towel. 
“Don’t you do too much thinking 
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about things, Virgie. At least, not un- 
less you can dig out something to kind 
of go by Here’s the boys.” 

Ben came in with Harley. They had 
happened to take the same car. Ben 
did not kiss his wife, but he teasingly 
asked Harley if he might kiss Virginia. 
Harley good-humoredly denied a 
brother-in-law’s kissing privilege, and 
they laughed and bantered while Luella 
insisted on setting out a fresh pie for 
“the boys,” even though they had had 
their suppers. 

Virginia seemed her usual self, but 
she did not look at Harley. 

It was soon time to go, and Virginia 
went into the bedroom for her wraps. 
Luella peeped into the baby’s crib. 

“Look here, Virgie,” she whispered. 
“See how cute his little hand is here! 
Ain’t he sweet ?” ' 

Virginia looked. Luella’s baby might 
be only a poor little heir to the common 
lot, but he looked like a little Love in 
the security of his baby sleep—golden 
curls on his forehead, long lashes on 
his rosy cheek, a rose-petal hand half 
uncuried, as if it covered some wonder- 
ful, butterfly fairies’ gift. 

“He is sweet,” said Virginia softly. 

At the door Luella kissed her fondly, 
and Harley, too, which surprised and 
embarrassed him a little. Harley and 
Ben shook hands. 

“Seems like we haven’t have had any 
visit, hardly.” “It takes so long to get 
home.” “Well, come out again soon.” 
“Give our love to the folks.” “Virgie, 
you were a dear to bring me that lovely 
waist.” “Good night and good night”— 
and Ben’s parting shot: “It’s a fine 
night for sweethearts!” 

The door closed behind them, and 
Harley and Virginia seemed shut out 
alone in a flat and deserted world. 
They walked down the narrow board 
walk to the car-stop sign through a 
glory of moonlight. All the little houses 
were dark; the crickets sang; the wind 
was still. 
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They stood on the platform; no car 
in sight. 

“Tired?” asked Harley. 

“No.” 

“Do you like it out here?” 

“No,” 

“Ben says, when they get this paid 
for, they’ll probably trade it in on a bet- 
ter place.” 

She made no comment. 

“There’s the dandiest new flats over 
on Burge Street. Three rooms, bath, 
and everything right up to date. Just 
fine for—us. Virginia, when 
Won’t you say when?” 

“T don’t know,” she murmured. 

He suddenly took her in his arms. 

“Virginia, you—you been so far 
away all to-night and yesterday! Some- 
times I—I get scared. I’m—afraid I’m 
going to lose you—and I can’t do that! 
I can’t do that, my girl! Say, don’t you 
love me any more, Virgie, don’t you? 
Tell me.” 

“Oh, I guess so,” she said. 

She yielded to his arms and leaned 
against him. She felt the passionate 
tenderness in the tightening of his em- 
brace. His low voice sounded choked. 








“Look here, Virgie, I know you’re 
But say, 


kind of—afraid—sometimes. 
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darling, I’m just going to live to—to do 
things tight for you. Don’t you think 
we're going to be like everybody. We’re 
not going to be, sweetheart. We’re go- 
ing to be different. Don’t you care 
enough, Virginia? I couldn’t quit—I 
couldn't, if I wanted to! Could you? 
Could you—Virginia ?” 

She felt his heart pounding against 
her side. His arms were strong— 
strong enough to hold her against the 
world—ah, strong enough to hold her 
even against the pettiness of life. 

What silly fears we have sometimes ! 
Of course they were different—nobody 
else loved as they did. Afraid? What 
of? Why, there wasn’t anything that 
could drag her from his arms, here 
where she She suddenly lifted her 
head and kissed him—the kiss of sur- 
render—and of possession. 

“Don’t worry,” she said in a queer 
little voice. “I—couldn’t quit, either, 
honey boy.” 

The car came clanging and grinding 
around the curve. Virginia drew away 
and straightened her hat. She took 
out a little puff and laughed as she 
powdered her nose. 

“Here’s our car,” she said in a mat- 
ter-of-fact tone, moving toward it. 

He followed—worshiping. 





OT long ago Smith,College bestowed upon Doctor H. H. McCracken, Presi- 
dent of Vassar, the honorary degree of Ph. D. 
Shortly after the ceremony, somebody who knew that he had once been a 
professor at Smith came up and said laughingly : 


“Come, Doctor McCracken, be perfectly frank now and tell us: 


If you were 


asked in absolute confidence to advise a girl, what college would you recommend 
her to attend ?” 
It was a difficult moment for a polite gentleman—as doubtless the mischievous 
questioner had intended, but quick as a flash, Doctor McCracken’s ready wit came 
to his aid. 
“Ordinarily of course,” he answered with a smile, “I say Vassar, but to-day 
I naturally feel one degree nearer Smith.” 
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A Fable 


By Lyon 


O NCE upon a time there was a man 

who drifted into an engagement 

with a woman. “Drifted” is the 

right word; he did not care enough for 

her to want to face her at breakfast 

every morning until death did him re- 
lease. 

He had found her good company, and 
he liked her, and all that sort of non- 
sense, and one morning he woke up to 
tind that everybody, including the girl’s 
relatives and the girl herself, expected 
them to marry. More marriages occur 
in this accidental—for the man—man- 
ner than you might imagine. Being pos- 
sessed by the foolish delusion that it was 
the only course open to a gentleman— 
although he was the kind of a bonehead 
who would have been at a loss if you 
had asked him for the definition of a 
gentleman—he proposed to her and was 
accepted. 

Later, however, the situation became 
almost intolerable to him. He pondered 
on ways and means to have the game 
called, but there did not seem to be 
anything stirring. He did not have the 
courage to confess frankly to her that 
he was not playing for keeps. So he 
tried to have a quarrel, and succeeded. 

Did she break the engagement? She 
did not. Out of the graciousness that 
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is in the heart of every woman, she 
forgave him. He tried being inatten- 
tive to her; she overlooked it. He tried 
eating with his fork in his right hand; 
she reproved him gently. He announced 
himself as being antisuffrage; she 
smiled at him indulgently and mur- 
mured that perhaps it was a little too 
early for feminine emancipation. 

He tried everything; she didn’t seem 
to mind. 

The day of the wedding approached, 
and it certainly looked as if he were 
hooked. He resigned himself to his 
fate—he intended to die with his boots 
on and a smile for the dominie when he 
asked him the fatal question. Then 
something happened. 

The day before the date on which he 
wag to perform his great sacrifice, he 
received a telegram from his fiancée 
acquainting him with the fact that she 
had eloped with her chauffeur, and 
craving his forgiveness. 

He never smiled again. It cut him 
to the heart that a woman should trifle 
with his sincere, sacred affections. For 
the rest of his days, he bemoaned the 
fickleness of woman. His heart was 
broken. 

Moral: Human nature is something 
flerce. 




















Current Event 


By May Belleville Brown 


ILLUSTRATED 


BY V. SANDBERG 


A little love story. 


O you’re making notes, for a club 
paper? You wonderful creature!” 
Cissy Page had waylaid Felicia 

under the great elm by the Grandville 
Public Library. “It makes my head 
ache to think of it! Of course, I’ve 
been reared in a different atmosphere. 
Southern women don’t expect to be the 
intellectual companions of men. We 
beguile their hours of leisure!” 

“She always talks in exclamation 
points and italics. I don’t believe all 
Southern women are so silly!” fumed 
Felicia inwardly. Her outward speech 
was calm and cool. 

“Ym writing a paper on current 
events ‘to beguile an hour for the Sat- 
urday Club,” she replied, “and not to 
render myself the intellectual) com- 
panion of a man.” 

“Oh, you bright thing!” gushed Cissy. 
“Tt was well, when Ross Bransford 
used to talk about you in his letters, 
that I didn’t know you, or [ should 
have been worried to death! Of course, 
Ross is Southern, too, so his ideals are 
different. I tell him that I don’t see 
how he can fancy poor little me, after 
knowing such a perfectly splendid crea- 
ture as you are! But you know men!” 

“Tf I only dared slap you!” groaned 
Felicia to herself, the while she chose 
the mildest point in Cissy’s speech for 
reply. 

“Cousins, are you not?” she asked 
unconcernedly. 

Cissy’s eyes were rather small and 
beady. They fluttered before Felicia’s 
wide gray ones. Her manner was coy. 


“Several times removed—just near 
enough to be comfy and chummy and 
far enough to make it possible 
Well, we’ve always been so near to 
each other! When Ross came up North, 
he was so impatient to have. me visit 
him and Aunt Sally! And he has been 
so anxious to have me like it here!” 

“And after I’d slapped you,” spoke 
Felicia to herself, with unction, “I’d 
love to pinch you and pull your hair!” 

Her verbal reply was sweet, if 
frosty. 

“We are all very glad to have you 
come, I’m sure, and we hope you'll like 
our quiet little town. Good-by!” 

“Good-by!” italicized Cissy. “I must 
hurry, for Ross will be at home, and 
so impatient to see me!” 

“She has the nature and manners of 
a cat!’ declared Felicia wrathfully, as 
she stamped up the library steps. “I 
don’t want Ross Bransford! I wouldn’t 
have him as a gift!” 

Ross Bransford had come to Grand- 
ville six months before. Four months 
and two weeks before, he had become 
Felicia’s willing slave, continuing in the 
enjoyment of his shackles for three 
months, when Cissy Page, with three 
trunks overflowing with organdie and 
fluffy tulle, had arrived for a visit. Her 
immediate assumption of prior and 
complete ownership of Ross had fin- 
ished the affair with Felicia—just as 
she had been allowing it to begin. 

Felicia’s natural aloofness, which had 
kept Ross at bay for so long, stood 
her in good stead now and enabled her 
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to go her high and mighty way, appar- 
ently unscathed. To-day, however, as 
she gathered her magazines and re- 
views on a table corner and produced 
her notebook and fountain pen, she 
sighed wearily—a sigh that a mere club 
paper would not have engendered. 
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fashioned seal ring. She knew it for 
Ross Bransford’s, left him by his grand- 
father. Then he was not at home wait- 
ing ‘so impatiently” for Cissy! 

She opened a magazine—one of those 
reviews that chop the news of the day 
into spoon-sized pieces for the quick 








Her eyes strayed back to the hand with the seal ring, and she mused dreamily: 
‘‘And a year ago I had never heard of him!”’ 


Dropping into her chair, she glaneed 
about the room, and then caught her 
breath. The corner where she sat was 
almost deserted; the brightness of the 
spring day did not encourage scholastic 
pursuits. A few feet away sat a mah, 
hidden by an outspread newspaper. All 
she could see of him was one strong 
brown hand clutching the side of the 
paper, and on that hand was an old- 





consumption of the public 
to copy at random: 


and began 


The immigration question again came to 
issue last month, when, by a vote of fifty to 
seven, the Senate passed a bill that had gone 
through the House almost a year ago 





Her eyes strayed back to the hand 
with the seal ring, and she mused: 

“And a year ago I had never heard 
of him!” 
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The paper showed signs of reversing, 
and she bowed her head hurriedly, 
searching the pages of the magazine. 


months 
York 


of the 
elections in 


The disclosures 
regarding the 
City—— 


past two 
New 


“Two months,” she confided to her- 
self, as she wrote the words. “That 
was when we were reading Tennyson 
together. And he said 

The paper suddenly lowered, and a 
pair of brown eyes looked full into her 
own. She pulled her gaze away, leafed 
a magazine earnestly, and wrote: 





The world was reminded of the Messina 
earthquake by a similar disaster that laid 
waste a large district in central Italy 





The paper barrier was up again. 
Looking up, Felicia told herself: 

“Ross believes that the new cement 
their mill is turning out will be proof 
against earthquakes, as well as fire and 
flood. I wonder if he talks of these 
things to Cissy, or if she merely ‘be- 
guiles his hours of leisure!’ ” 

She turned another page and wrote: 

At the beginning of the great European 
War, there was a trade balance against the 
United States and in favor of England esti- 
mated at two hundred and fifty millions of 
dollars. 

“And if I were a man”—she jabbed 
her pen vindictively into the paper—‘I 
should want two hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of dollars a year just to live with 
Cissy Page!” 

Ther news of the day seeemed dull. 
Felicia throbbed at the thought of the 
hidden figure opposite, apparently en- 
grossed in the printed news. Hurriedly 
she ran over the subjects offered in the 
reviews: 

Further 


China. 


Prohibition Gains. Japan and 
Woman Suffrage, East and South. 
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Public 
Water Com- 


Unemployment a National Problem. 
Works. Private Employees. 
petition via Panama 





“Bother ! 
terest here! 
zines.” 

Leaving her notebook open, Felicia 
hurried into the other room to search 
the periodical table. 

When she returned, the newspaper 
and the man behind it had disappeared. 
With a sense of loss, Felicia dropped 
into her chair. Lifting her pen, a scrap 
of paper laid loosely across her open 
notebook caught her eye. Written in 
a broad, masculine hand, she read: 


There isn’t anything of in- 
I’ll get some more maga- 


I am adding a current event for your ap- 
proval. Have tried for weeks to say it to 
you, but Cousin Cissy has taken so much of 
my time that I couldn’t get a chance, and | 
am pretty near insane with holding it in so 
long. If you will make this item authentic, 
you will find me in the reference alcove— 
which is empty. Darling, come! 

Felicia glanced at her notebook. On 
the open page, in the same bold writing, 
she read: 

Mrs. Wilfred Manning announces the en- 
gagement of her daughter, Felicia, to Ross 
Bransford, late of Mobile, Alabama, now a 
resident of Grandville. The wedding will 
take place at an early date. 

The girl sat a moment as if dazed, 
rose, turned toward the door, stood 
irresolute, and then disappeared into 
the reference There, between 
a case of art works and the encyclo- 
pedia racks, she found Ross Bransford 
and without a word melted into his en- 
treating arms. 

Some time afterward, she whispered, 
from beneath his cheek: 

“That was the best current event that 
ever was, but I shan’t tell the Saturday 
Club about it just yet!” 


room. 











Dyspeptic Disorders 


By Doctor Lillian Whitney 


Dr. Whitney is always glad to answer all reasonable questions relating to 
beauty and health, but she cannot undertake to answer letters which fail to 
inclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply, or to letters inclosing 


Canadian stamps. 


Every week she receives many letters of this sort, in spite 
of the notice always printed at the end of this department. 


Sometimes, even, 


the post office sends notification that letters are being held for her, which care- 


less writers have posted with no stamp. 


If you have failed to receive a reply 


to your letter, you may know that it is for one of these three reasons. EDITORS. 


YSPEPSIA must not be confused 
with simple indigestion—it is far 
more embracing. It is an old 

word, now practically discarded from 
the language of scientists, but it still 
holds its place with some advanced 
writers because it defines so adequately 
a complex condition of the intestinal 
tract, accompanied by certain unpleas- 
ant external features, such as rashes, 
blotches, and eruptive skin troubles, 
fetor of the breath, tender, swollen, or 
bleeding gums, and heaviness and dis- 
coloration of the eyes and eyelids. 
Americans were at one time called 
a “nation of dyspeptics,” but happily 
we have outgrown the tendency and 
outlived the characterization. With the 
ever-increasing knowledge concerning 
alimentation in particular and health in 
general that is being so broadly dis- 
seminated now, there is no excuse for 
any one’s either becoming a dyspep- 
tic or remaining one. The bringing up 
of children should really form a sep- 
arate article upon this subject, because 
it is the opinion of thinkers that de- 
fective alimentary systems are made, 
not born. The long-continued misuse 
of any faculty or function causes its 
degeneration, and many children born 
with sound organs are permitted to 
eat when and what pleases them, to 
wear out their nervous systems in vari- 


ous injudicious ways, to lead, in short, 
most unhygienic lives, and become early 
victims to dyspepsia. On the other 
hand, many sickly and feeble children 
have become robust in adult years as 
a result of a judicious and sensible 
régime during their formative years. 
Until taken up by the State boards 
of health and by private philanthropies, 
the mortality among infants reached 
appalling heights, all because of inju- 
dicious methods of feeding. Many par- 
ents insist that their children shall eat 
what is provided for the family, the 
adults of which may be “trench dig- 
gers,” as it were, and able to digest 
soggy bread and the coarsest of dishes. 
But we are gradually reforming our 
kitchens and our dietaries, and the time 
is not far distant when the table régime 
of children will be distinctly regulated 
with one end in view—to foster and 
strengthen their digestive tracts with 
such alimentation as will enable them 
to develop into normal, splendidly 
healthy supeft-beings; for, as has been 
pointed out in a previous paper, a good 
appetite and a healthy digestion re- 
flect themselves in a pleasing contour 
and aspect of the face, just as a poor 
appetite and a defective digestion are 
evidenced by a sickly pallor, anzemia, 
and other unpleasant disfigurements. 
One phase of a dyspeptic condition is 
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called “mechanical dyspepsia,’ because 
it has to do with feeble stomachic move- 
ments. It will be remembered that this 
organ is purely muscular and hollow, 
and that its action is, in the main, me- 
chanical. This form of dyspepsia is 
especially common among women. 
Doubtless their style of dress has much 
to do with it, for no one will doubt 
that the rigid corsets and other gar- 
ments worn tightly about the waist, 
clasping and pressing upon the stomach, 
seriously interfere with and hinder its 
movements. The so-called “peristatic 
action” is a churning process, continu- 
ally going on as long as the organ con- 
tains food. Naturally, when the action 
is free and unhampered, digestion is 
more normal. 

Mechanical dyspepsia is often a 
result of debility in the frail and the 
aged, and in those who through worry, 
anxiety, and either poor food or slightly 
masticated food, impede the action of 
the stomach. It gives rise to consider- 
able pain at times, and to flatulence, 
and when it occurs in the young, it 
naturally affects their growth and de- 
velopment, resulting in the narrow chest 
and pinched shoulders, and the loss of 
flesh, so often mistaken for a phthisical 
inclination. It is true that there is a 
condition of phthisical dyspepsia,, 
often overlooked and attributed to other 
causes, and it is also true that many 
consumptives complain first of diges- 
tive disorders, the relation of which to 
the real disease is not made until the 
sufferer shows unmistakable signs of 
phthisis—but that is another story. 

Cases of mechanical dyspepsia are 
hard to treat, because they enjoy treat- 
ing themselves. They go from one pat- 


ent food to another, take all sorts of 
nostrums and patent medicines, starve 
themselves in following quack systems, 
all of which usually result only in the 
development of more serious trouble. 
Flatulence is one of the most promi- 
nent conditions met with in mechanical 
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dyspepsia. It is a result of food lying 
so long in the stomach that it ferments. 
Gas exists normally in the stomach, 
since we swallow air with our food, 
but such flatulence, when eructated, is 
odorless. That referred to above is 
tainted with the stale odors engendered 
in the stomach, as well as by the fer- 
mentative conditions existing in the 
bowels, which find their way upward 
and affect the mouth, nose, and 
pharynx. “Foul breath is a disagree- 
able infirmity,” to quote the language 
of an eminent British physician, and 
one cause of it is found in this affec- 
tion. 

Of course the stomach should be 
unloaded when an acute attack of flat- 
ulence, accompanied with considerable 
distress, occurs, but at such times one 
usually resorts to a dose of bicarbonate 
of soda. The _bicarbonate-of-soda 
habit is a vicious one; it is true it does 
relieve the distention and the distress 
for the time being, but the normal 
secretions of the stomach are acid, and 
digestion can be carried on only in an 
acid medium, so the effect of this habit 
is to impede digestion still further. 
Nervous hyper-acidity is a very com- 
mon condition allied to mechanical dys- 
pepsia for which also sodium bicar- 
bonate is invariably used. The gaseous 
eructations, heartburn, and accom- 
panying distress can be effectually al- 
layed with the following very “elegant” 
preparation: 


Oxide of magnesia ............ 6 drams 
GE DOPELE asco cai se cases 75 grains 
PI hey wn os5.4,6. dees cele ea 4 dram 
Ree SE OPED ee Dive $s CPie awe dN 10 =drops 
TS | a ee or I dram 


Water enough 


Divide into forty pastilles and take 
one or two a day or as required. 

The rational course is to eliminate 
from the diet those articles that favor 
flatulence and “sour stomach,” such as 
starchy foods—eat no white flour at 
all—salt and salted foods, tea, coffee, 
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and other stimulants. A_ celebrated 
l{ussian introduced the use of olive oil 
in this connection; used either plain, 
or with lemon juice, upon the food, it 
is admirable. In all such conditions, 
lemon juice, for its antacid effect, is 
very valuable, so the combination is 
an excellent one. At least one meal a 
day should consist of greens—spinach 
and similar articles of diet—steamed in 
their own liquor—not boiled in water 
—flavored liberally with a mixture of 
olive oil and lemon juice, and eaten 
with toasted whole-wheat or bran 
bread. These articles, together with 
fresh milk to which a little lime water 
has been added, form the basis of a 
rational diet that will soon reconstruct 
the appearance, the outlook, and the en- 
tire life, of the gastric dyspeptic. 

The term “intestinal dyspepsia” is 
objected to by many, one noted stomach 
specialist stating that. it implies diges- 
tion in which pepsin is a factor. But 
“dyspepsia,” in its origin, had nothing 
whatever to do with pepsin and was 
used long before the ferment was dis- 
covered in the gastric juice. This con- 
dition in the intestines is a chemical 
one. The most important part of diges- 
tion is carried on here, beginning in the 
duodenum—sometimes called the sec- 
ond stomach. Food, in its passage 
through the intestines, is acted upon 
by the secretions of the liver and the 
pancreas; this chemical act creates ani- 
mal warmth and heat and converts the 
material handled into nutrition. It is 
here that color is evolved by chemical 
action and sent through the glands and 
Llood vessels to its various destina- 
tions in the tissues, to give color to the 
cheeks, brightness, clarity, and depth to 
the eye, and so forth. 

The main processes of digestion oc- 
cur in the small intestine, through the 
action of secretions poured into it by 
the liver and the pancreas. The func- 
tions of these two powerful glands are 
far more profound, far more compre- 
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hensive, than we dreamed of until re- 
cent years. Even now, with all the 
stupendous work that has been and is 
being done in laboratory research upon 
the digestive glands, we do not yet 
know just how the pancreas acts, and 
just why, when its functions are ar- 
rested, profound changes, diabetes, and 
even death, follow. 

When food is brought to the small 
intestine in fairly soluble form, with 
the proper amount of acid secretion, 
the chemical analysis can go on. It is 
a strange truth that the alkaline secre- 
tions from the liver and the pancreas 
are stimulated by the acid contents of 
the stomach and vice versa. It will 





A hasty bite like this—— 





leads to the bicarbonate-of-soda habit ! 


be seen from this how complex, yet 
how beautifully regulated, it all is. 
Well, indigestion here results, then, 
from various causes, chiefly from un- 
digested food frem the stomach. And 
the remedy? Minute mastication, the 
elimination of such foods as prove 
harmfui, brisk laxatives, and a simple 
hygienic life in general. 

Nervous dyspepsia is a term applied 
loosely to many chronic ills of the di- 
gestive tract of a functional nature. It 
is most common in the highly emo- 
tional and hysteric under such exciting 
conditions as violent passion, dissipa- 
tion, social excesses, mental overexer- 
tion in business life, grievances, and 
any startling news. A sane life amid 
hygienic surroundings is scarcely pos- 
sible to those handicapped with a nerv- 
ous temperament. Nevertheless, this 
régime must be carried out in all con- 
ditions of dyspepsia of a nervous ori- 
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gin. Hence these sufferers 
do best in sanatoria. 

Flushing of the face is a 
common result in disordered 
or difficult digestion, while 
burning of the hands and feet 
sometimes occurs on taking 
certain food, especially tea 
and coffee. The relation of 
many skin diseases to the de- 
rangements mentioned above 
is well known.  Intractable 
itching that has resisted all 
treatment has disappeared on 
giving up coffee. LDesides 
causing violent gastric dis- 
turbance, “tea is a horrible 
poison to some people,” de- 
clares a medical man who 
was himself a victim to it. A 
pleasant way of preparing tea 
for dyspeptics who do not 
wish entirely to forego the 
“cup that soothes” is to in- 
fuse it with boiling milk in- 
stead of boiling water; the 
tannin combines with the 
casein and remains in the infuser. China 
tea, which contains only three per cent 
of tannin, should be used instead of 
those from India and Ceylon, which 
contain from seven to eight per cent. 

The intestinal putrefaction which is 
so marked a feature in this condition 
should be vigorously combated, because 
no amount of external treatment will 
allay the gross evidences to which it 
gives rise. All sugars and starches 
must be cut out of the diet. Brisk lax- 
atives, to hurry along the fermented 
contents, and soured miik, to neutralize 
the bacteria, will quickly affect a 
change. 

Headache is often caused by a con- 
stipated state and the absorption of 
poisons from the intestinal tract; so, 
too, are disturbances of vision and pain 
in and around the eyes, with heaviness 
and drooping of the lids, their margins 
as well as the mucous membrane lining 
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of Pictures 
YOU Like 


You like pictures with punch—or you wouldn't 


read SMITH’S. 


You like pictures with deep, baffling plots, and 
swift, exciting action. 
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them often becoming reddened. Some- 
times, in chronic cases, the lids are 
spotted with red or brown dots or be- 
come deeply discolored. 

Unloading the intestinal contents, 
flushing the colon with antiseptic water, 
changing the entire fluids in the body 
by drinking copiously each day bitter 
mineral waters that also have a slight 
aperient affect—these things must be 
done if the health and the appearance 
are to be reconstructed. Eye lotions 
and ointments will help, but not with- 
out internal hygiene. 

An excellent ointment for the ecze- 
matous rashes so frequent just now 
consists in? 


Calomel grains 


Dyspeptic 


Disorders 

NO iv vdeaics caddedsedc Tree 1 dram 
oR a Se ee ee Y% dram 
Ne NN oe 6s oven cr 1 ounce 


Swollen and tired feet may be relieved 
by adding a teaspoonful of the follow- 
ing powder to.a basin of water in which 
the feet are rested for fifteen minutes: 


fC A ane ee ee I ounce 
OS I SA eT 
Borax tated waakeee cd ear wena an 3 ounces 


But no amount of external treatment 
will avail unless rigid internal hygiene 
is pursued. 

Note: Further data as to remedies 
for these conditions, with creams, lo- 
tions, and so forth for external use, 
are available upon proper application. 


Answers to Queries 


Lots M.—I am so very sorry that your ex- 
ceptionally interesting letter cannot be an- 
swered because you failed to give an ad- 
dress! Write again and let me give such 
help as will assuredly be of benefit to your 
mother and yourself. 


Mrs. Everett.—I sympathize with you in 
the loss of your husband’s hair. Baldness 
is consequent upon so many conditions that 
[ cannot enter into that phase of his trouble 
in the small space allotted me here, but com- 
mend you to an article on “Dandruff—Fall- 
ing Hair—Baldness,” published in the May, 
1916, issue of this magazine. This number 
can now be procured by sending twenty 
cents to the business office. Stimulation of 
the scalp to awaker the dormant hair fol- 
licles is the secret of success in the treat- 
ment of most hair troubles. Do you wish 
a leaflet on “Hair Health?” 


Wittarp M.—A reliable pimple lotion may 
be ineffectual if the reasons giving rise to 
the condition are overlooked and allowed to 
go uncorrected. The liver and _ intestinal 
tract must be stimulated. Send to me, in- 
closing stamped, self-addressed envelope, for 
the name of a reliable intestinal tonic. Also 
full directions for treatment. 


Jimmie JoHNson.—You are wise to take 
time by the forelock and rid your scalp of 
dandruff, for dandruff is the chief cause 


of baldness. Read what has been told Mrs. 
Everett. Friction of the scalp with a good 
tonic lotion is the treatment, but the char- 
acter of the lotion depends upon the nature 
of your trouble, whether it be dry or moist 
dandruff, or an itchy, eczematous condition. 
I will gladly send special formula on receipt 
of a stamped, self-addressed envelope, and 
a more detailed description of your condi- 
tion. 

Mrs. LaBaux.—Here is a good, in fact 
the best, formula for a liquid powder, but 
I do not advise its use upon the face: 


ORi6- OF FE; MUTE. oc ccccsccntns YS ounce 
GIVCEEIN. sc eceee bgt ed ester ores 14 ounce 
OOP WHEE s osces cn sasue cetecked 8 ounces 


Shake well before using and apply with the 
bare hand or with absorbent cotton; when 
drying on, rub gently so that it will not have 
a streaky appearance. For facial use I pre- 
fer a so-called French massage enamel, or 
a liquid enamel. When these preparations 
are made and used correctly, they are won- 
derful beautifiers. Formule will be sent 
upon proper application. 

Linpa.—Cutting the nails thickens them. 
Give up the habit in the hope that they 
may look better in time. File them regu- 
larly each week, as this induces their growth, 
and rub almond oil into them regularly at 
bedtime. A special formula for brittle nails 
will be sent you on application. 


Doctor Whitney will be glad to answer, free of charge, all reasonable questions relating to beauty and health. 
Private replies will be sent to those inclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelope. Do not send Canadian stamps 
or coins. Address: Beauty Department, SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
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PREE TRIAL TREATMENT your chosen occupation, mark and mail the 
Sent on request. Ast formy “pay-when-reduced’= attached coupon today. Doing so costs you 
offer. / treatment has reduced at the rate of a pou 
a day. No dieting, no exercise, absolutely safe and only the postage. | You assume no obligation. 
sure method. Let me send you proof at ‘ny expense, If you think you’re ambitious, marking the 
’ DR. R. NEWMAN, Licensed Physician: . coupon will prove it. Doit NOW. 
State New York. 286 Fifth Avenue, New York. Desk one LC. S., Box 3466 , Scranton, Pa. 
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Nuxated Iron to Make New Age of 
Beautiful Women and Vigorous Iron Men 


Say Physicians—Quickly Puts Roses Into the Cheeks of Women and Most Astonishing Youthful 
Power. Into the Veins of Men—It Often Increases the Strength and Endurance of 
Delicate, Nervous “Run Down” Folks 200 Per Cent. in Two Weeks’ Time. 


A Wonderful Discovery Which Promises to Mark a New Era in Medical Science 


INCE the remarkable discovery of organic iron, 
S Nuxated Iron or “Fer Nuxate,” as the French 
eall it, has taken the country by storm. It is 
conservatively estimated that over three million per- 
sons annually are taking it in this country alone. 
Most astonishing results are reported from its use 
by both physicians and laymen. So much so that 
doctors predict that we shall soon have a new age 
of far more beautiful, rosy-cheeked women and vig- 
orous iron men. 


Dr. King, a New York physician and author, when 
interviewed on the subject, said: “There can be no 
vigorous iron men _ without iron. allor means 
anemia. Anemia means iron deficiency. The skin of 
anemic men and women is pale. The flesh flabby. 
The muscles lack tone; the brain fags and the mem- 
ory fails and often they become weak, nervous, irri- 
table, despondent and melancholy. When the iron 
goes from the blood of women, the roses go from 
their cheeks, 

“In the most common foods of America, the 
starches, sugars, table syrups, candies, polished rice, 
white bread, soda crackers, biscuits, macaroni, spa- 
ghetti, tapioca, sago, farina, degerminated corn-meal, 
no longer is iron to be found. Refining processes 
have removed the iron of Mother Earth from these 
impoverished foods, and silly methods of home cook- 
ery, by throwing down the waste pipe the water in 
which our vegetables are cooked, are responsible for 
another grave iron loss. 

“Therefore, if you wish to preserve your youthful 
vim and vigor to a ripe old age, you must supply the 
iron deficiency in your food by using some form of 
organic iron, just as you would use salt when your 
food has not enough salt.” 

Dr. E. Sauer, a Boston physician, who has studied 
abroad in great European medical institutions, said: 
“As I have said a hundred times over, organic iron is 
the greatest of all strength builders. If people would 
only throw away habit-forming drugs and nauseous 
concoctions and take simple nuxated iron, I am_ con- 
vinced that the lives of thousands of persons might be 
saved who now die every year from pneumonia, grippe, 
consumption, kidney, liver, heart trouble, ete. The 
real and true cause which started their disease was 
nothing more nor less than a weakened condition 
brought on by a lack of iron in the biood. 

“Not long ago a man came to me who was nearly 
half a century old and asked me to give him a pre- 
liminary examination for life insurance. I was as- 
tonished to find him with the blood pressure of a boy 
of 20 and as full of vigor, vim and vitality as a 
young man; in fact, a young man he really was, not- 
withstanding his age. The secret, he said, was taking 
iron—Nuxated Iron had filled him with renewed life. 
At 30 he was in bad health; at 46 -he was care 
worn and nearly all in. Now at 50, after tak- 
ing Nuxated Iron, a miracle of vitality and his face 
beaming with the buoyancy of youth. Iron is abso- 
lutely necessary to enable your blood to change food 
into living tissue. Without it, no matter how much 
or what you eat, your food merely passes through 
you without doing you any good. You don't get the 
strength out of it, and as a consequence you become 
weak, pale and sickly looking, just like a plant trying 
to grow in a soil deficient in iron. If you are not 
strong or well, you owe it to yourself to make the 
following test: See how long you can work or how 
far you can walk without becoming tired. Next take 
two five-grain tablets of ordinary nuxated iron three 
times per day after meals for two weeks. Then test 
your strength again and see how much you have 
gained. I have seen dozens of nervous, run-down peo- 
ple who were ailing all the while double their strength 
and endurance and entirely rid themselves of all 
symptoms of dyspepsia, liver and other troubles in 
from ten to fourteen days’ time simply by taking 
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iron in the proper form, And this, after they had in 
some cases been doctoring for months without obtain- 
ing any benefit. Sut don’t take the old forms of re 
duced iron, iron acetate, or tincture of iron simply to 
save a few cents. The iron demanded by Mother Na- 
ture for the red coloring matter in the blood of her 
children is, alas! not that kind of iron. You must 
take iron in a form that can be easily absorbed and 
assimilated to do you any good, otherwise it may 
prove worse than useless. Many an athlete and 
prize-fighter has won the day simply because he knew 
the secret of great strength and endurance and filled 
his blood with iron before he went into the affray; 
while many another has gone down in inglorious de 
feat simply for the lack of iron.” 

Dr, James, late of the United States Public Health 
Service, says: “Patients in an enervated and de- 
vitalized te of health—those, for instance, 
valescing from protracted fevers, those suffering from 
a long-standing case of anemia, all such people in my 
opinion, need iron. Of late, there has been brought 
to my attention, Nuxated Iron. In practice, I have 
found this an ideal restorative and upbuilding agent 
in these cases above mentioned. 

NOTE.—Nuxated iron, which is prescribed and 
recommended above by physicians in such a_ great 
variety of cases, is not a patent medicine nor secret 
remedy, but one which is well known to druggists 
and whose iron constituents are widely prescribed by 
eminent physicians both in Europe and America 
Unlike the older inorganie iron products, it is ily 
assimilated, does not injure the teeth, make them 
black, nor upset the stomach; on the contrary, it is 4 
most potent remedy in nearly all forms of indiges 
tion as well as for nervous, run-down conditions. 
The manufacturers have such great confidence in nux- 
ated iron that they offer to forfeit $100.00 to any 
charitable institution if they cannot take any maa 
or woman under 60 who lacks iron, and increase 
their strength 200 per cent or over in four weeks’ 
time, provided they have no serious organic trouble 
They also offer to refund your money if it does not 
at least double your strength and endurance in ten 
days’ time. It is dispensed by all good druggists. 
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Lillian Walker Perfume 


and 
TOILET WATER 


As attractive and pleasing as its namesake. 
Pronounced by thousands who have used it 
to be the most wonderful and dainty odor ever pro- 
duced. We will send you 50c worth (%0z.) totry on 
receipt of 25c. Fullsize bottle of Toilet Water only75c. 


This perfume is made by the man- 
ufacturers of the justly celebrated 


“MELOROSE” 


Face Powder, Cold Cream, Rouge 
Endorsed by thousands of women of note. 


FRE Sample of “MELOROSE” Face Powder 

and Beauty Cream sent with each order. 

WILLARD WHITE COMPANY, Perfumers 
328 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 











THIN, UNDEVELOPED 


NERVOUS WOMEN 


The most noted stars of the American stage 
join the thousands of other women of note, in- 
cluding Mme. De La Vie and other high author- 
ities on health and beauty, in recommending Wil- 
lard White Co.’s Vaucaire Galega Tablets and 
the famous ‘“‘Melorose” Toilet Articles. 


Willard White Co.’s 


Vaucaire Galega Tablets 


contain the: genuine imported Galega. They 
round out shrunken, shallow parts, develop and 
eek the bust firm. If you are undeveloped, 
THIN, careworn, nervous or rundown, take a 
hox of these tablets and note their wonderful 
effects. $1 box (three weeks’ treatment). Six 
boxes, $5. Sent by mail prepaid. Mail orders 
filled, 


CAUTION—Imitations and worthless nos- 


trums are being offered. Get only the original, ° 


genuine, distributed by Willard White Co., Chi- 
cago. Beware of substitutes. 

I‘ REE—Send 2c stamp for sample of Melorose 
Cream, Melorose Face Powder, also booklet. 


Write to Willard White Co., 


328 Madison St., Chicago, Il. 
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21 Ruby and Sap- 
hire Jewels— 
adjusted to the 
second— 
Adjusted to 
temperature— 
Adjusted to 
chronism— 
Adjusted to 
position— 
65 year gold 
strata case— 
Genuine Mont- 
gomery Rail- 
road Dial— 
nk e ¥ ideas in 
Thin Cases. 


Brats 

Watch aboar 

every torpe ae 

‘Breptiosaahta ooo. os ae) is A the big 
Some have 


Onlyé — 


And all of ‘his for $2.50 — only $2.50 per 
month—a great reduction in watch price—direct to 
y Ny ny ly the exact prices the wholesale dealer 
would have to pay. Think of the high-grade, guar- 
anteed watch we offer «4 at such a remarkable 


price. And if you wish, you may pay this price at 
the rate of only $2.50 a ve ty ——- the days of 
exhorbitant watch prices have 


See It First! 


You don't t pay a cent to anybody until you see the 
watch, t buy a Burlington watch without seeing it. 
Look at by - lendid beauty of the watch itself, Thin model, 
handsomel: aped—aristocratic in every line. Then look at 
the works ‘There you will see the masterpiece of watch 
pees | ski EF time; justed to positions, tempera- 


Free Watc ff Preewatch 
* BookCoupon 


Book (20.225 ¥ tae 

on Watch 

bysending J 10 Seema 
this coupon now, You will Dept. Chicago, lL 
know a lot more about watch 1155 . 
buying when you read it. & Please send me (without 
You will beable to “steer @ obligations aad prepaid) 
clear” of the over-priced & with t full explanation of your 
watches which are no @ , cash or $2.50 a month offer oa 
better. Send the cou- # the Burlington" Wi 

pon today for the book @ 

and our offer. e 


Burlington ? ae 
Watch Co. “ 
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More 
Lasting 
More 
Comfortable 
Soles are 
Neolin Soles 


To take a pair of Nedlin Soles and compare 
them with leather soles is almost invariably 
to prefer Nedlin Soles. 

To try to flex a pair of leather soles is to 
reveal their stiffness, just as to flex Nedlin 
Soles serves to reveal their pliancy. 

To test your leather soles in any kind of 
wet is unfair to them. Yet water cannot soak 
Nedlin Soles; neither can it stiffen or shapeless 

em. 

Leather soles will not comfortingly grip the 
ground. Nedlin Soles possess the ground. 
adapting certainty of the feet of animals, 
NeGlin Soles are tread-sure. 

And then— most important to you— 
leather soles show no invariable wear. Nedlin 
Soles last. Their wear is dependable and long. 

hey won't scratch fioors or furniture. They 
are light and modern looking for all their 
toughness. 

In black, white, tan. 
dren's sizes. 

To avoid imitations, mark that mark; stamp 
it on your memory: Nedlin— 


Grown-ups’ and chil. 


the trade symbol for a never changing 
quality product of 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


Neodlin' 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. OF 


Better than Leather | 





| 








* eVERYWOMAN ” Aa 





Your Poise and Carriage 


are affected more by the unseen things 
of your apparel than by outer garments 


HOSE SUPPORTER 


contributes to your ease and comfort—allows 
the utmost freedom of action and retains its 
life and resiliency after long wear. 
It is the only woman's hose supporter hav- 
ing the Oblong Rubber Button which pre- 
vents tearing and drop stitches. 

GEORGE FROST GOMPANY, MAKERS, BOSTON 











TI JEWEL Sten 


Approval with lowest price ever 
made on a pa so 21 Jewel Elgin. See Special 
Offer with our Free Catalog. 
Why Pay Cash? Our New Easy Pay- 
ment Plan Helps Thousands 
and Will Help You— 
Our NewCatalog teems with Watch Bargains. 
It ay ement the very watch you have always 
wanted at the on price and Easy Terms you 
can afford to p A Guaranteed $10 Elgin 
as low as $7; $25 Thin Models at $17.50; and on 
Railroad Watches, we save you a third. 
Write for it Fede '° 
Free Catalog Rectal ria doe Tels 
wi pos’ 
tells you just "ens etat want to know 
Zboat Wate hee, Diamonds at 700 iry. 


Harris-Goar 6o., Dept. 37 37 Kansas City, Mo. 


tonne Fang oe ore 
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Tobacco Habit Banished 
In 48 to 72 Hours 


Immediate Results 


Trying to quit the tobacco habit unaided is a losing fight against heavy 
odds, and means a serious-shock to your nervous system. So don’t try it! 
Make the tobacco habit quit you. It willquit you if you will just take 
Tobacco Redeemer according to directions. 

It doesn’t make a particle of difference whether you’ve been a user of 
tobacco for a single month or 50 years, or how much you use, or in what form 
you use it. Whether you smoke cigars, cigarettes, pipe, chew plug or fine 
cut or use snuffi—Tob d will positively remove all craving for 
tobacco in any form in from 48 to 72 hours. Your tobacco craving will begin 
to decrease after the very first dose—there’s no long waiting for results. 

Tobacco Redeemer contains no habit-forming drugs of any kind and is the 
most marvelously quick, absolutely scientific and thoroughly reliable remedy 
for the tobacco habit. 


Not a Substitute 


Tobacco Redeemer is in no sense a substitute for tobacco, but is a radical, 
efficient treatment. After finishing the treatment you have absolutely no 
desire to use tobacco again or to continue the use of the remedy. It quiets the 
nerves, and will make you feel better in every 
way. if you really want to quit the tobacco habit 
—get rid of it so completely that when you see 
others using it, it will not awaken the slightest 
desire in you—you should at once begin a course 
of Tobacco Redeemer treatment for the habit. 


Results Absolutely Guaranteed 


A single trial will convince the most skep- 
tical. Our legal, binding, money-back guar- 
antee goes with each full treatment. 
Tobacco Redeemer fails to banish the tobacco habit 
when taken according to the plain and 
easy directions, your money will 
cheerfully refunded upon demand, 


Let Us Send You 
Convincing Proof NEWELL PHARMACAL CO., 


If you’re a slave of the tobacco l Dept.570. : eats St. ie, Mo, 
habit and want to finda sure, quick way Please send, without obligating me in any way, 
of quitting “‘for keeps” you owe it to your free booklet rding the tobacco habit and 
yourself and to your family to mail the proof that Tobacco Redeemer will positively free 
coupon below or send your name and | me from the tobacco habit. 























address on a postal and receive our free 
booklet on the deadly effect of tobacco 
on the humansystem, and positive proof 
that Tobacco Redeemer will quickly 
free you from the habit. 


Newell Pharmacal Company 
Dept. 570, St. Louis, Mo. 


Name. 
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DO YOU WANT A FREE BOX OF KOSKOTT 


HAIR GROWER 


That is reported so remarkably successful? 


Everybody Desires 


SUPERB HAIR GROWTH 


If you would like to grow hair on a bald spot, to 
stop falling hair, or completely banish dandruff, 
why not test the true value of Koskott? 

E. E. Wurster writes: “Z spent many a dollar without results, but 
Koskott did wonders for me. I feel it my duty to recommend it. This 
photo shows me after using Koskott—I wish I had one taken when my 
hair was all gone, so people could see how Koskott works.’’ 

(Address on application.) 
We offer 


$500 Cash Guarantee 


that we can produce over 1000 genuine testimonials. 


READ THESE EXCERPTS FROM LETTERS; WE HAVE LEGIONS MORE, 


“For eight or nine years I have been a bald- “For growing hair and making it beautiful 
headed man; the top of my head was as bare as there is nothing like Koskott, for my hair is now a 
my hand. Now hair is growing again, it is the most surprise to all my friends. I am telling everybody 
wonderful thing I ever saw.”—Lee Fish, Clayton | of your wonderful hair grower.”—Mrs. W. Rabiger, 
Co., lowa. Alleghany Co., Pa, 

“I can no longer find the place where the “Koskott has started a new growth of hair on 
bald spot was; the hair is as long there asonany | My head.”—R. C, Cunningham, Abbeville Co., S.C. 
other place of the head.”—Matt Bagley, Itasca “The hair is now about an inch Iong on my 








Co., Minn, head where there was not a hair in 30 years; Koskott 
“My hair has quit falling out, my scalp itches | did it.”—J. J. Ellis, Minnesota, 
no more and new hair is growing thickly.”—Mrs. “Four months ago my scalp was bare: now it Is 
J. Lundeen, Multnomah Co., Oregon. covered with a nice growth of hair and it is growing 
“after being bald 20 years, my head is mostly nicely.”—-W. C, Colman, Red River Co., La. 
covered with new hair; am well pleased.” —Geo, “One sample box and one full box of Koskott 
Van Wyck, Union Co., N. J. have grown hair on my head where I was pérfectly 
“The baldness on my head has entirely dis- bald.” —A, W. Bowser, Butler Co., Pa. 
appeared, being covered with. hair, by use of “I was bald and never could find anything to 
Koskott Hair Grower.’—Prot. C. E. Bowman, | bring the hair back until I used Koskott.”—Esther 
Maryland. Arnett, Wallace Co., Ky, 
**My daughter’s hair grew four inches in two months. She is very enthusiastic in her recommendation of 
Koskott, as she thought her hair had been irreparably injured by a severe fever she had six years ago, Although 


she had tried many well-known and widely advertised hair tonics, Koskott is the first hair preparation to start 
a new growth of hair on her head.’’—Mrs. J. Dindinger (daughter's photo below). 


BOX FREE TO YOU 


We offer to send you a testing box of Koskott 
FREE, postpaid. It is probably different from anything 
you ever used on your scalp before. It is inexpen- 
sive because concentrated. We know that Koskott has 
surprised and delighted many who were losing or 
had lost their hair and feared they must remain bald 
throughout life. ’ 

What Koskott has done for others’ hair, why 
not for yours? 

If you have entire or partial baldness, alopecia 
areata (bald spots), barbers’ itch, dandruff, dry scalp, 
brittle hair, falling hair, if you get a lot of hair on your 
comb whenever you use it, itching scalp, or other 


wipe yeaTna DENDGes hair or scalp trouble, try Koskott, 


You Need Only Ask for a FREE BOX of Koskott—a postcard 
will do. Parcel will be sent you promptly, postpaid, and under plain 
cover with full directions; and you can soon decide what it will do for you. 


KOSKOTT LABORATORY, 1269 Broadway, 1530 B, NEW YORK CITY 
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FREE for Six Mo 


My New Magazine 


INVESTING for PROFIT ! 
| 





A 


This wonderful magazine is the *“Investor’s Brain 
Partner” and often referred to as the “Little 
Schoolmaster of the SCIENCE OF INVESTMENT” 


Don’t invest a dollar anywhere until you at 
least read Investing for Profit Magazine. 


“Every investment he touches turns into money.” This isa common every day 
expression—no doubt you lnow a few such men among your acquaintances. 
These men do not follow blind luck—they have mastered the law of Financial 
Success. You may watch them conceive and carry out their financial plans 
successfully—and you know they are not mentally stronger than you are But 
it is the KNOW HOW in conjunction with brains that counts. 


The education necessary to transform mind conceptions into visual realities is 
the element necessary to bring wealth to the dreamer. Until you learn the real 
earning power of your moncy—the difference between rental power and earning 
power—the underlying principles of incorporation—the science of investing— 
don’t invest a dollar in anything anywhere. 


Investing for Profit—A Liberal Financial Education 


I claim—and I can prove it beyond the shadow of a doubt—that my magazine 
has not only made thousands of dollars for its readers—but it has SAVED them 
from losing many thousands of dollars in unwise investments. Until my maga- 
zine, INVESTING FOR PROFIT, appeared the small investor never had an 
opportunity to ask for and receive honest, unbiased, sound, logical advice and 
counsel in the science of investment. 


Think this over. What are you worth today? How much do Yew expect to be 
worth ten years from now? And how are you going to build your fortune if 
you do not take advantage of the best advice po counsel you can possibly get 
on the subject of investing for profit? Just so surely as there is a law of gravi- 
tation, so is there a law of financial success. Without aoe you can accomplish 
practically nothing—so if you have $5 or more per month to invest, my 


ee” Why I Make This Free Offer 


It is the ambition of my life to give to the great masses of the American people 
for the first time in their lives comprehensive instruction in the science of invest- 
ment—the knowledge which financiers hide from the masses—the true inward- 
ness of the great problem of scientific and profitable 
investment—placing this information before you in facts 


unwittingly permits himself to lack this knowledge. This 
is the mission of my magazine—it is FREE to you for 


and figures which you can easily understand. The rich . 
man KNOWS the science of \investment—the r man iw | Pe | 1 + 
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six months for the asking. In requesting it you promise [qm 





nothing—obligate yourself in no way. I am glad to send 
it to you for nearly everyone subscribes at the full $1.00 
price after reading it FREE for six months. The number 
of free six months’ subscriptions is limited. Sign and 





Name. 


H. L. BARBER, Publisher, 

423-18 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 
Please send me FREE for six months “In- 
. vesting for Profit.” and enter my name on 
mail this coupon at once. your list for Free Financial Advice. 





H. L. BARBER, Publisher lees 








CHICAGO ——— J 





Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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Youre: Nose lows” 


What a delicious fragrance in the fresh pine planings! You have 
to stop at the carpenter’s door for a whiff of them. How they 
recall the deep woods and the far away logging camps. Nature’s 
purest products make their appeal through fragrance. It’s the 
pure fragrance of a good tobacco that wins you. For fragrance 
is Nature’s guarantee of goodness. Trust it—“Y our Nose Knows.” 


One of Nature’s moshiiaerent products i is 








gions of Old jabiah Tuxedo has a pure 
fragrance that is all its own—“Your Nose Knows.” 


Try this Test: Rub 4 little Tuxedo 
briskly in the palm of your 
hand to bring out its full 
aroma. Then smell it deep 
—its delicious, pure fra- 
grance will convince you. 
Try this test with any other 
tobacco and we will let 
Tuxedo stand or fall on your 
judgment 

“Your Nose Knows’’ 


Guaranteed by 






































5 cent Bas ~ lO cent TINS = 
HALF and Fut. Pound GLASS HuMIDORS 
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Trritate Your Skin 


For a pleasant shave use hot water, a 
good shaving soap, rub lather in well— 
shave with the Gem Damaskeene 
Blades, made of highest grade Dam- 


f} 






the XN tN " ascus steel, well tempered, ground 
nclosed > % . ®. and honed to perfection, they hold 
Blade > their edge indefinitely—a boon to even 


the tenderest skin—an enemy of the 
toughest beard. In sealed ‘waxed 
paper wrapped packet—each blade 
and blade edge protected. Seven 


blades for 35c. 


GEM _ ])AMASKEEN[ BLADES 








i Dp) \ SF 6 Te) 
The RAZOR 
Protected seein em 
bdg d To get the right slant on self 


shaving you must get the 
right slant on your blade— 
that means a GEM. Outfit 
includes razor complete with 
seven Gem Damaskeene 
Blades, shaving and strop- 


ping handle, in 
handsome case $1 .00 
Dealers Everywhere 


Gem Cutlery Co., Inc. 
NEW YORK 

G ¢ i : 

Blade Itself 591 Sentai Branch: 


ontreal 
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{ You Can Tell a Lachnite 


roma Diamond-s. nditbhack 


ES, we'll send you one of these exquisite man-made gems and you 
can wear it for 10 full days at our expense. Put it to every diamond test 
you ever heard about—fire—acid—the diamond file. Compare its bril- 
liance with the brilliance of a mined diamond. Notice how it is cut— by world renowned diamond 
cutters. Test it in every way. Wear it everywhere you go. Then after ten days—if you are able 
to tell which is your Lachnite and which is your diamond—or if any of your friends have been able 
to tell the difference—send t! 1e Lachn ite back to us. The trial does not cost you a penny. If you 
decide to buy the L: ay y . k-bottom price, and if you wish—at a rate of a few 
cents a day. Our new jewelry book fen t free) tells all about our generous terms. Write today, 


Pay As You Wish _ Set Only in Solid Gold 


Do not decide to buy a genuineLach- _Lachnite Gems are mounted only in 

nite Gem until you have worn it for solid gold. To hold these splendid jewels we have 

10 full days. Then—if you wish— secured the latest and newest ideas in solid gold 

you may pay for it at the rate of settings. In our new catalog you will see illus- 

Harold only a fewcents aday. Terms trated rings by th for both men and 

as low as 3 1-3c a day— women— bracelets, La lieres, stick pins, cuff 

~achman Co. no interest. You do not links—all the newest jewel: -—made of solid 

2 N. Michigan Ave pay fortrial. No red tape. gold. Write for our new cate log today. It’s 
Yept. 1155 Chicago, Il. Your credit is good. free —and it has a message for you. 


Gentlemen: Please send me \ Send the Coupon 


bsolutely free and prepaid your 


ew jewelry book and full particulars Ey, \ for Our New Catalog! 


f your free trial, easy payment plan. 
assume no obligations of any kind, 


Harold Lachusan Co., 12N. Michigan Are., Dept 1155, Chicago, Ub 








